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ln Unusual Offer ! 


ERE’S an exceptional chance to 
“dress up” the bathroom at little 


expense. 
“You can get big, thick, soft, Luxury 
§ Bath Towels at one-half the price you 
would pay for them—if purchased in the 
« regular way. 


Standard, first-grade towels, made by a 
nationally known manufacturer, our offer 
is made possible by a tremendous quantity 
purchase —and it is made to introduce 


CAD 


Fairy Soap has been a favorite for 
forty years. It’s white, it’s pure, 
it’s mild. You'll be delighted with 
it in the bath. It helps to regulate 
the pores and aids nature to throw 
- off injurious waste matter. 


Fairy Soap is an absolutely pure 
soap made especially for the bath. 


to you “The Bath Soap,” Fairy Soap. 


Read the coupon carefully—then goto. 
your grocer or druggist and buy three # © § @ 
cakes of Fairy Soap for each towel you.*."."™ 
wish to order. Cut out the Trade-mark § § 3 
carton fronts—then fill in the coupon and. "so 
mail with the necessary carton fronts, and §, ® 40 
price of towels selected. 


Already thousands of women have writ- 
ten, expressing their delight with the 
exceptional value of these towels. 





FAIRY SOAP LUXURY TOWEL COUPON 
FAIRY SOAP DIVISION, Dept.14 239 West 30th St., NewYork City 
I enclose 3 Fairy Soap carton fronts and...c. for which 
please send me, postage paid. the bath towel which I have 
marked below with an X in the square. 
Luxury Bath Towel, 20 x 38, thick, soft and absorbent. 


~ > blue [—) pink 
35c with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth6Sc. Choice oft lncetest_| th 


Luxury Bath Towel for the guest room, 25 x 45; Super quality 
6Sc with 3 Fairy Soap fronts. Worth $1.25. Choice of [Bee 
fjpink all 

border | white 


NOTE: Fer $1 and6 carton fronts you may select one each 35c and 65c towel. 





MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Fate! 


DON’T know what to call him. Assuredly his 
name is not Providence or God. Perhaps it’s 
Fate; or, better still, Anti-Climax. He is the 
Master Jokesmith of the Universe. Let me 
cite just a handful of Anti-Climax’s practical jests, 
which chance to come to mind at the moment: 

Lord Cardigan—human swordblade and dare- 
devil adventurer—led the immortal Charge of the 
Light Brigade, at the battle of Balaklava. Across 
a mile and a half of open ground he galloped at the 
head of his cavalrymen, with Russian batteries 
and sharp-shooters tearing ragged gaps in the ranks. 

He rode back with his survivors, under the murderous enfilad- 
ing fire of the Russians, across the same mile and a half of un- 
protected ground. He escaped safely from those two ordeals 
and the intervening sabre battle. His men had been slain by 
the hundred. He was unhurt. 

By the way, a few years earlier he had fought a duel—he had 
fought several before then—in which he killed his opponent, a 
noted duellist, and escaped without a wound. He was in battle 
after battle. Nothing could hurt him. 

A decade or so after Balaklava, Lord Cardigan was jogging 
peacefully along a quiet English lane when his horse stumbled and 
threw him. He was killed at once. 

Anti-Climax had played a joke on the invulnerable hero. 

When the Titanic disaster horrified the civilized world, one of 
the tales of miraculous escape concerned Oscar Palmquist, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. When the Titanic smashed into the 
iceberg, Palmquist was flung into the ice-cold midnight waters of 
the Atlantic. He swam around for hours, hopeless of saving his 
life but dauntlessly refusing to let himself give up. The icy 
waters chilled him to the bone. He was bruised and battered by 
floating débris. Again and again the waves broke over his head, 
or eddies sucked him under. 

But he swam on; kept afloat by his indomitable will-power and 
by his strength and prowess as a swimmer. At last, after many 
hours, a rescue ship picked him up, more dead than alive. He 
recovered quickly from his hideous experience; and returned to 
his home, apparently none the worse for it. 

A few months ago the newspapers recorded Palmquist’s death. 
He was drowned in a pool barely six feet deep. 

Perhaps you read of Edward Whymper’s hair-breadth escape 
when, after years of perilous mountain climbing, he was saved 
from death by the breaking of a rope. Four men of his party 
slipped on an ice-precipice and plunged headlong into a chasm, 
dragging him along on the same rope to which they clung. The 
rope snapped under the strain. Whymper was unharmed. Earlier 
and later he climbed the highest and most impossible peaks all 
over the world, notably in the Andes and the Alps. Many less 
daring climbers sacrificed life and limb. Whymper was unhurt. 

Recently, he fell off a lecture platform, in England, fracturing 
one or more bones and sustaining other bad injuries. 

Once more the Master Jokesmith. 

You have seen pole-vaulting? Then you know how the vaulter 
arises to a height of thirteen feet or more in air, coming down to 
earth with a crash. Well, I knew a champion pole-vaulter in my 
college days. He was the most daring of his kind. The repeated 
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drops from great heights 
did not bruise or jar him. 
A year or two after he left 
college, he stepped down 
from a street-car platform 
descent of compara- 
tively few inches—slipped 
as he did so, and _ sus- 
tained a double rupture. 

An old-time scientist, a 
friend of my grandfather’s, 
wrote a brilliant pamphlet proving conclusively that machinery 
and. fuel were insufficient to carry a large ship all the way 
from New York to England. <A copy of his pamphlet was 
carried to England on the first large steamship that voyaged 
thither from New York. 

The Jester was cracking one of his harmlessest jokes. 

Napoleon Bonaparte led in person the charge of his troops across 
the shell-swept bridge at Lodi. He was unwounded. To im- 
press others with the dearth of danger from pestilential infectious 
diseases such as smallpox, he used to walk through the military 
pest-houses, stopping to talk to smallpox sufferers and even to lay 
his hand on their foreheads. No infection befell him. 

Later, in the smug safety of St. Helena, he died from a disease 
said to have been brought on as the indirect result of trying to 
lose flesh. 

Peary discovered the North Pole, undergoing untold rigors and 
privations in the course of his tremendous task. Three years 
later, at an Explorers’ Club dinner, he complained vexedly to me 
that he had just caught a dangerous cold from walking down 
Broadway in the slush without his rubbers. 

Zachary Taylor with a handful of half trained recruits was 
hemmed in at Buena Vista, in Mexico, by an army several times 
the size of his own. The old Indian-fighter won the battle as he 
had won many another, risking his life continuously all day and 
showing a jolly contempt for death. From boyhood he had been 
a fearless soldier. He bore a charmed life, as did Cardigan. He 
came out of the Mexican War unscratched, and with a fame 
that swept him into the Presidency of the United States. 
Barely had he settled in the White House when, one warm day, 
he ate a handful of cherries and drank a glass of buttermilk. In 
a few hours he was dead. 

The list might well be piled up for pages and pages—the list 
of the folk who have risked life in a thousand violent ways, with 
death ever eluding them, only to die at last in a moment of seem- 
ing safety. Too often has the Arch-Jokesmith played his grisly 
jests, to a greater or less degree, for mankind to attribute them 
all to chance. 

On the Acropolis at Athens, after statues had been erected to 
every known deity, the Greeks resolved not to take any chance 
of a curse from some possibly neglected Power. So they built an 
altar and inscribed it ‘““To the Unknown God.” 

If ever I turn idol-worshiper I shall order a platinum and dia- 
mond shrine to the honor and giory of the grinning Demon Anti- 
Climax. In front of it I shali burn sacrifices of fifty-dollar bills 
and Treasury certificates. Then perhaps my luck may last. Or 
perhaps it may not. 


—a 
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OU cannot say 

you’ve seen Hawaii 

without having 

made a trip to the 
volcanoes. It would be like 
going to Naples without 
glancing at Vesuvius while you were there. 

A night’s voyage from Honolulu lands you at Hilo, the sprightly 
port of the Island of Hawaii, and a big panoramic view of the 
volcanic country greets you. 

Off across the bay rises the snow-capped peak of Mauna kea, 
nearly as high as Pike’s Peak, while in another direction Mauna 
Loa lifts its gently rounded crest over 13,000 feet. It does not 
look like a fierce mountain within whose heart titanic forces are 
struggling to burst forth. 

An influential friend in Honolulu had wired ahead and reserved 
for us a celebrity by the name of Brick Lyman. Not only does 
he act as chauffeur, but he is an accomplished musician, singer 
and raconteur as well. He ‘‘doubles” in ukulele. During the 
infrequent intervals when the scenery or the floral wonders along 
the way or the ethnological comments about the local Filipino or 
Japanese inhabitants were not absorbing his vocal output, he 
would haul forth his ukulele and sing practically any kind of 
song you wanted. 

Thus our trip to the volcano began auspiciously. 

A two-hour ride from Hilo along perfect motor roads leads to 
the edge of the crater of Kilauea, a vast 2640-acre lake of hard- 
ened lava encircled by abrupt bluffs 500 feet in height. Within 
this crater is the pit of Halemaumau, the ‘‘House of Everlasting 
Fire,’”’ 3000 feet across and very properly called one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

The Volcano House stands on the rim of the lake of hardened 
lava. All about the hotel, columns of steam sift up through crev- 
ices in the earth. Near-by is the headquarters of the Superin- 
tendent of the Hawaii National Park, Thomas Boles, whose 
organization has done so much to preserve the beauty of the 
district and facilitate sightseeing. 

Mr. Boles sticks close to his work. His house is perched over 
a broad fissure from which arises a steady 
column of hot steam. He pipes this steam from 
the subterranean depths and the American 
taxpayer has no cause for complaint about his 
coal bills. Mr. Boles never has to call up the 
janitor and ask for more heat. One’s fear is 
that some night Mr. Boles may have to make 
a quick dash in his pajamas to escape too much 
steam. 





E SPENT the night at the comfort- 
able hotel writing post-cards which 
would show the home folks the ex- 
treme peril of our position. As we 
sat by the big fireplace, I had something of the 
same feeling once experienced when stopping 
at the Hotel El Tovar on the brink of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. Everything was cheerful and peaceful within, vet in 


the back of my mind in this case was the thought that out in the 
darkness lay that great brooding volcano and beneath were 
mighty forces eternally churning about. 

Upon the walls of the assembly room of the hotel were pictures 
of the volcano in eruption, terrifying representations of what 
might happen at any time. 


There is no plaster in the hotel, 
which is built of wood, for 
every day there are many 
earthquakes recorded by the 
delicate instruments in the 
near-by Government Obser- 
vatory, although we felt 
none of them. 

The nights are often cold 
up in this 7000-foot altitude. 
My first adventure occurred 








Around the Wem 


With John Ta 


shortly after I retired. After turning out my light I leaped 
eagerly into bed, for the day had begun before six and had 
been crowded with the most tiring of all work, sightseeing. The 
thought of a few hours of repose was most appealing. 


My sigh of relief suddenly became a yell of horror. I was 


out of bed and half-way across the room before I could say Jack 
Robinson. 
even had I been so inclined. 


In fact, I didn’t have time to think of Mr. Robinson, 
Something squashy was in that 
bed—something warm, 
clammy and squashy. 

A cautious investigation 
disc‘osed a hot-water bag 
tucke¢ down between the 
sheets, placed there by a 
well-meaning maid. To one 
unaccustomed — to 
with a hot-water bag, I know 
of nothing so wakeful as an 
unexpected encounter with 
one in the dark recesses of a 


found it both soothing and 
welcome. 

After breakfast the 
tourists, armed with cameras, walk to the pit of everlasting fire. 
The way is by a beautiful path down the 500-foot wall of the 
crater and then out across the hardened lake of twisted lava over 
old,and new cracks in the surface and through steam jets sifting 
up from below. 


E HAD been advised to wear heavy boots and old 
clothes. Consequently most of the ladies wore high- 
heeled French shoes and got along perfectly well. 

The cameras at once went into action. Every jet of 
steam was duly photographed; every fissure snapped and every 
fantastic convolution of the lava streams was recorded in death- 
less film. The fact that only a short time ago this lava was molten 
death lent a pleasant spice of adventure to the walk. 

There is‘ ample opportunity to study the 
habits of amateur photographers here. Every- 
body wants to be photographed at the edge of 
the pit. The snap-shot showing ‘*‘Ma” leaning 
over the volcano’s edge, with “Pa” holding her 
hand in an attitude expressing extreme peril will 
be proudly exhibited to the home folks later on. 

Before reaching Kilauea, experienced volcano 
fans were regretting that we were not to see it 
at a more active stage. “It’s very quiet now,” 
they said apologetically. We hoped for the 
besty however. 

Affs, the volcano was really inactive while 
we were there. It was not grim and terrifying. 
Only a slender cloud of steam rose from its 
pit and the level of the molten lava had sunk 
over a thousand feet below the rim. Sometimes it is up to the 
brim and bubbles and swirls its lava only a few feet below the 
spectator.. Last May it was throwing fourteen-ton rocks a thov- 
sand feet in the air and huge sky-filling billows of smoke surged 
upward for days. 

Now it was in a simmering 
placid mood. Yet even at 
that, the vast crater and its 
setting on the slope of 
Mauna Loa is impressive 
and unforgetable. Even the 
row of automobiles await- 
ing. to carry the footsore 
tourists away from the crater 
does not destroy the appeal 
the sleeping giant makes to 
the visitor’s imagination. 
Beautiful roads lead to all 


sleeping ' 


bed. Later in the night I ' 
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the interesting places in the district, often through arching tree 
ferns and between strange tropical growths. It is like motoring 
through a botanical garden. If you have any films left after 
having photographed the volcano from all angles, you hop out of 
the car and use them up. 

Great tunnels carved by ancient lava flows, vast craters of 
extinct volcanoes, tree molds of trees burned away in lava 
inundations—upon all sides the old volcano has left its mark for 
miles around. 

There are certain incongruities which one does not associate 
with active volcano regions. Aside from the peaceful hotel on 
the crater’s brink, there is a golf course. Near-by is a trim camp 
towhich:soldiers from Honolulu come for health and recreation. 
Ladies and gentlemen in riding habits canter about the rim of 
the world’s greatest volcano 
and elderly invalids reck on 
the hotel porch. 

Some day a huge explosion 
will send them all hurrying 
down to the coast. 


On THE. R. M. S. NIAGARA 


One evening we sailed out 
past Diamond Head for 
Fiji and New Zealand. 

Half the passengers were 
muffled in floral wreaths worn 
It is a time-honored and beautiful custom 





about their necks. 
in Honolulu, and no story of Hawaii is complete without refer- 
ence to it. The wreaths, or leis, are worn until the ship is under 
way and then they are thrown into the sea. Thus your return 


sometime in the future is assured. Also you are much cooler, for 
the wreaths are as warm as a half-dozen mufflers. 

The first evening was spent guessing who and what our fellow 
passengers were. Many of them spoke with a certain pronuncia- 
tion which we have cone to recognize as Australian and New 
Zealander. There were forty American Shriners making a tour 
of the South Seas. 

As is customary on English ships on long runs, preparations 
were at once made for deck sports and other entertainments. 
Committees were appointed and a day or two later the decks 
began to hum with athletic competitions. It was hard to walk 
along the promenade deck without dodging groups of earnest 
and perspiring contestants. The English take their deck sports 
very seriously. 


HE weather was beautiful throughout the long voyage as 
the ship plowed smoothly down across the equator. The 
line was crossed on Sunday and so the line-crossing cere- 
_ Monies were postponed until Monday afternoon. Neptune 
Was impersonated by a big jovial American whose decrees were 
executed with surprising vigor by his court and attendants. 
aay of the initiates were half drowned b, the mop and bucket 
squad. 

There are all sorts of sports costumes with some bizarre effects 
by the Australians and the English. In the presence of these gay 
outfits, some of the elderly Americans stand out in striking con- 
trast. There is one who wears the same costume from hat to 
shoes as he wears on his own beloved Main Street when at home. 
He always seems out of 
place on shipboard—as 
though he had come on to 
see somebody off and failed 
to leave the ship in time— 
and I can imagine him wish- 
ing heartily that he could 
drop in at the drug store 
for a customary chat with 
his cronies. 

There has been dancing 
every evening except Sun- 
day, a fancy-dress ball in 
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which we recognize towels, 
stateroom curtains, articles 
of apparel from the barber 
shop and other extempori- 
zations, a concert by talent 
and near-talent, guessing 
contests, and of course every kind of deck sport ever invented. So 
far I have seen none with furrowed brow working on cross-word 
puzzles, which is strange after seeing the feverish addicts back 
at home. 

We dropped a day, leaping strangely from Wednesday to 
Friday, and this honored event in the Pacific is always good for 
several hours of excited conversation. The Southern Cross, 
rising nightly higher over the horizon, drew the usual amount 
of critical comment. 


STORY of the voyage is not complete without reference 
to a mysterious series of incidents which occurred early 
in the trip. 

Our Honolulu friends had kindly sent large bunches 
of roses to the ship, so that our stateroom was crowded with 
them. They were perched on every available shelf. 

The first two or three nights I slept beautifully. Then I began 
to sleep more fitfully, and finally, five or six days out, I was given 
to sudden awakenings all through the night. I would start up 
from a deep sleep as though a clammy hand were pressed gently 
on my face. 

t remained quite a mystery for two or three nights until 

I discovered that the rose leaves were falling from the vase 

overhead—and then the mystery of the clammy hand was solved. 
THE Fit ISLANDS 

Ever since I can remember, “‘the Fiji Islands” has meant 
everything savage and wild, just as we 
think of Kamchatka as meaning all that is 
remote. I now approached these islands 
with fear, not for my safety but for my 
illusions. I feared that civilization might 
have played havoc with the wild and bushy 
Fijis. 

We landed at Suva at six in the morning. It 
is a beautiful place but progressive and civilized. 
It was quite unlike the Fijis I fondly hoped to 
find. 

Perhaps out in the remote districts, away 
from the steamer ports, there are still the wild 
untutored Fijians of our dreams, but in Suva 
there are all the frills of progress. 

Motor-cars dashed through the town, boys 
were selling a local newspaper, banks and clubs 
and trim business blocks, pleasant homes back in bowers of 
tropical vegetation were on all sides. A movie theater 
was advertising an Ina Claire attraction, and—the last 
straw—a Carnegie Library reared its front upon the land- 
scape. 

At a native village some miles from town we saw a really 
impressive dance by forty Fiji “warriors” in full panoply, 
but one had the fear that the dance was arranged for the 
tourists and would probably be repeated when other mail 
steamers arrived. 

Fiji has her race problem 
as well as Honolulu. The 
East Indian has come and 
already outnumbers the na- 
tive. I have a volume of 
statistics on Fiji’s impor- 
tance as a commercial center, 
but that is not what one 
wants to hear about Fiji 
and her ex-cannibals. 

Three days later we landed 
at Auckland. 
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T WAS lateafternoon, one hundred and seventy-one yearsago. 
The mellow softness and golden haze of Algonquin Indian 
summer lay over the drowsing wildernesses, and below the 
two who were looking out over the paradise of stillness 

and tranquillity ran the always mysterious Richelieu on its way 
to the Saint Lawrence, twenty miles farther north. 

Southward another sixty miles was Lake Champlain, and be- 
yond that the hated English, the Mohawks, and the red scourge 
of forest brethren who preyed on New France. 

All this, and much more, through weeks of painstaking effort 
the boy had carved on his great powder-horn in lines as delicate 
and finely wrought as the silken weave of a spider’s web. 

26 


He was proud of his work, and the soul of an artist lay in his 
eyes as he revealed it for the first time to the criticism of another 
than himself. 

He was a lad advanced into early manhood by the rigorous 
and uncompromising schooling of the wild Jesuit frontiers and df 
forests that as yet had noend. He was nineteen. He was not, t0 
the eye, either heavy or powerfully built. His body was slender 
and seemed always poised for sudden swift movement. His bare 
head was covered with thick blond hair; his eyes were gray, Vely 
clear and steady when they looked at one, and no Indian could 
take in more quickly or more truly the details of a wide horizon. 
His name was David Rock, and in spite of the English in his name 
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he Was heart and soul of this glorious New France which he had 

Pictured on his powder-horn. _ 

Pha ane who stood at his side, was even more glorious 

: ilies: ges top of her head came an inch above his 

sk jee braid of gleamy dark hair as thick as his wrist fell 
T stim hips. Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes aglow 


QLA mocking laugh broke on the im- 
measurable thrill of this moment, 
which would always remain 
unforgetable to Anne and David. 


Oliver 
(urwood 


the ONLY Living 

Author witha Record 
of SIX Best Sellers /” 
SIX Consecutive Years 


with happiness and pride as she held the powder-horn in her two 
hands and looked at the amazing work upon it. 

“T can scarce believe human hands ever did this work!” she 
cried softly. ‘Oh, I am proud of you! I would be so happv 
so wickedly happy—if I could show it to dear Mother Mary and 
all the sweet Ursuline Sisters when I return to school in Quebec 
and tell them that my David is the artist.” 

‘‘T am glad you like it,” said David, blushing. 

“Tt is more beautiful than the paintings on the Convent walls. 
And—it is made with a kni/e!”’ 

“Yes, with a knife,” said David, ‘fon a flinty buffalo horn 
traded to me by an Algonquin who took it from a Seneca he 
killed in a fight two years ago.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered the girl. 

“That doesn’t spoil it, Anne.’ 


, 








“No, but I will never like fighting, though there is so much of 
it all over the land. I would rather a Seneca had not been killed 
in its taking!” 

“Turn the horn over, Anne,” he said, with a little break in his 


voice. “Something is there—which you haven’t seen.” 

She twisted the horn in her hands and there in the heart of an 
exquisite little forest of pine trees was a scroll, and in the scroll 
were carved two lines of letters which read, “J love you. Until I 
die I will fight for you.”” And under the letters were the initials 
and a date—“D. R. Sept. 1754.” 

“That means you,” added David. “And it’s true. I’d fight— 
all that world out there—for you!” 
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GAnne 
St. Denis 


He was looking away from her. He was trying to make his 
voice steady, but away back in it was a note that was not 
happiness, a suspicion, almost, of a boyish fear and weakness 
which he had found himself struggling against of late. : 

The girl caught it. For a moment she had held the precious 
horn close against her breast. Now she dropped it to the soft 
green earth and turned swiftly to David. Her hands went gently 
to his face, and David’s arms closed about her so that his fingers 
gathéred the sweet crush of her braid as he held her to him. Her 
eyes shone with the love which had been theirs almost sine 
childhood. She raised her mouth. 

“Kiss me, David!” 

Unhesitatingly she rounded her lips for him. Then she drew 
away as gently as she had come to him, and David let her go. 

“You won’t have to fight for me, David. You know 
Why”—and mischief shot suddenly into her eyes— I have 
had even the wicked audacity to tell Mother Mary I am anxiols 
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to hurry through school, because until then I cannot marry you! 


@, Ihave horrified them just that much, David,” and she 
Picked up the powder-horn again. 
1 wish there was no school,” said David. 
,ou mean that, David Rock?” 
. There is no school for me, except the forests. 
rt lke fighting, and yet only fighting is left to me. 
Ways pat: in the forests. There always will be. 


You do 
There is 
We who 


don’t ‘have schools must fill powder-horns like that and fight 
back:the English and the Iroquois, while up in the great city of 
Quebec—you tell me it has eight thousand people now!—men 
and women live like kings and queens of France, and boys ; grow 
into gentlemen, and girls like you become great ladies 

“And the great ladies, of course, fall in love with the PERN 
men,” finished Anne. “Why not say what is in your mind, 
David?” 

“T cannot help what is there. 

“But my gentleman dresses in deerskin soft as velvet, which is 
the true armor of the brave knights of the Richelieu, and always 
will be,” said Anne. 

“Yet I am afraid, and have been growing still more afraid of 
late,” said David, and he knew that at last he was about to re- 
veal the thing which had been eating at his heart for many 
months past. 

“Afraid—of what?” 

With a sudden gesture David pointed to his flintlock rifle 
which leaned against the bole of a fallen tree. “That is all I 
have—that and my mother,” he said. 

“Our mother, you mean,” cried the girl. 
mine!” 

Happiness trembled for a moment in David’s voice. 
died out as he went on. “You know what I mean, Anne! 


” 


“She is half 
But it 
Your 
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father is the great baron and fighting seigneur of all these miles 
zbout us, and your home is the Big House while ours is a log 
cabin away back in the forest x: 
“Pish!” interrupted Anne with a petulant toss of her head. 
“And you are beautiful 4 
“So is the work on your powder-horn!”’ 
“And you love rich brocades and floating gossamers——” 
“On pretty girls I do!” 


z 


@.''One hundred lashes, Baron,’’ David heath 


“And such things go well with the linen and gold lace whic 
gentlemen wear, and are more in company with swords 
cocked hats than with flintlocks and powder-horns. 

“It is marvelous how clearly you see the truth,” agreed Am \ 
and her eyes were lowered so that he could not see the laughtel 
in them. adie 

“And now there is a great party of young gentlemen a 
traveling all the way from Quebec to see you, and the Bim 








“on his naked back—and in the open green for the public to see.”’ 


} hitendant and his party are coming on their return from 
dg “‘ontreal, and with them this man Vaudreuil, who, they say, will 
a of all New France next year if Intendant Bigot has 
“ 
of naretty party,” said Anne with irritating sweetness. “Five 
«ve joveliest girls in Quebec, David, and I know I shall be 
us of you before they are gone!” 
vid was silent. ; 


“Nancy Lotbiniére, with her blue eyes and hair like the sunset 
out there. has sworn to take you from me,” she went on a bit 
mockingly, ‘‘and Louise Charmette and Angela Rochemontier 
and Josephine La Valliére and Caroline de Boulanger are mad to 
lay their eyes on you.” 

“They are all from the seigneuries down the Saint Lawrence?’ 

**Except Louise Charmette, who is a merchant’s daughter, and 
a great flirt of whom I am vastly afraid,” she answered. 
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@."‘David,”’ said Anne, ‘please, may I call this powder-horn mine? It means more to me than 
all the great gentlemen in the world—if the words you have carved ubvn it are true!”’ 
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+ “Peter Gagnon says this Intendant Bigot is the wickedest man 
New France,” persisted David. 
Peter should know,” said Anne, “because Peter knows every- 
ing. And the Intendant is also the most powerful man, next to 
Whe King.” She raised her lashes and looked at him with eyes so 
eply blue and lovely that he felt words dying in his throat. 
vid, I haven’t been listening very closely to what you have 
d because I’ve been fighting for courage to ask you for this 
howder-horn. Please, may I call it mine? I would rather have 
‘than the most priceless painting in the Chapel of the Saints!” 
‘Inan instant he felt all the work of his words undone. “Anne— 
a mean that?” 
*] do.” 
“And it is not—just to make me happy, that you say it?” 
© Her face was flushing now, her eyes darkening until the violet 
in them became almost black. ‘David, this horn and what 
have carved upon it means more to me than all the schools 
fad all the great gentlemen in the world—if the words you have 
upon it are true!” : 
= “When they are not true—then I hope God won't let me live 
another day!” 
» “And I may have it?” 
E*Yes.” 
© Her laugh of gladness was like the soft beauty of the ending 
fay. “Then tell me all you were about to tell me when 
hose silly thoughts of gentlemen and schools came into your head. 


yo) 


must know the meaning of all that is on the horn! 


Yow that trouble was gone out of his heart David looked about 
im once more with shining eyes upon a part of the great land 
hich he had pictured with the keen point of his hunting knife. 
ley had climbed to the top of Sunset Hill, whose crown of 
lack pines and golden hardwoods caught the last glow of each 
ying. day and held it like a benediction. 
= The. Richelieu was narrow and slow-moving below them, 
ing without sound or fanciful movement between embank- 
ts of rock and dense timber, as if it knew itself to be the one 
sat artery of life and death that led to and from the Canadas 
d their enemies. Beyond that lay only a small part of the 
“eneury of St. Denis,* for a turn in the river held most of it 
fom view; but southward and east were rolling billows and path- 
ss worlds of forest that ended only where the sky bent down and 
But out vision: 
David took the horn and Anne pressed so near hin in her 
férness to miss nothing he might show her that her pink 
heek rested against his arm, and her silken braid glowing with a 
Rousaiid soft lights in the mellowing sunset fell over her shoulder 
Macross his hand. And David laughed that queer, soft laugh 
h she had loved from their earliest childhood, and he bent 
own and laid his chezk and lips against the velvety sweetness of 
he braid for an instant before he straightened himself to point 
into the blue distance of the wilderness. 
> “Off there are the English, who plot and pray day and night to 
lestroy us, and who are buving our scalps from the savages like 
0 many beaver skins, and who would turn every one of us over 
bthe fire stakes of the Iroquois if they could!” he began, and his 
began to fill with the first words until a note of bitterness 
in it that drew an anxious light into the girl’s eyes. With her 
hands she pressed his arm gently, for she knew that whenever 
hought of the English and their Indians he saw also a vision 


” of hi father—tortured and slain by them. “And I hate them so,” 


te cried fiercely, “that all their land I have covered with little 
, aS you see here on the horn!” 

"Yes,” she nodded, thrilled by his passion—for to the depths of 

Fsoul she loved New France. 

‘And this—all this—is the Waterway,” he went on, drawing a 

h forefinger over the exquisitely carved detail on the bulge of the 

“This is the one path—the one trail—between our enemies 

Gus. That is why the King granted to fighting seigneurs like 

t father these lands along the Richelieut—that they might 

this trail to invasion and hold our enemies back. Away 

here at the bezinning, on this lake which we call Lac St. 

nent and which the English call Lake George, is the first 

# the English strongholds—Fort Edward and Fort William 

enry; and at each of these forts I have carved a barking dog, for 


yo? 


are always barking at us there, and biting us when they can! 


? 
aan seigneury of Nicholas St. Denis, on the Richelieu, should not be confused with 
t. Denis seizneury on the St. Lawrence below Quebec, now known as St. Denis Bay. 
“oa Richelieu River, the “bloody waterway” between the Canadas and the British 
- merican colonies, has since been variously named the St. John, the Chambly, 
St. Louis and the Sorel. 


“And will they—do you think—ever get up to us, and do what 
their barking dogs want to co?” :he whi_pered. 

“Not i? your gentlemen in the great city of Quebec have the 
courage to fight,” said David. 

“Not my gentlemen, David,” she chided gently. 
gentlemen.” 

“And from these barking dogs,” he continued after a moment 
in which he seemed to be measuring her words, ‘‘we come to our 
own Lake Champlain; and here, where I have put the flag of 
France at the top of a broken pine, is the place called Ticonderoga 
by the Mingoes, where very soon we are going to build a fort.” 

“You talk like—like a man who has his heart set on fighting,” 
said the girl. ‘“‘Why do you say ‘we’ are going to build a fort, 
David? Why do you put yourself .in it at all? Won’t the King’s 
soldiers build the fort?” 

“The time is coming,” said David slowly, “when every rifle in 
New France will be needed to hold back the barbarians. That 
time is very near. I am not guessing. I know it. And rifles like 
mine are better than those of the soldiers, Anne.” 

“‘And our enemies will come from those barking dogs into Lake 
Champlain, and from Champlain into the Richelieu, and down 
the Richelieu to—to—zs?” 

“Yes, and beyond us to Montreal and Quebec and every horre 
in New France unless we along the Richelieu can hold them back.” 

“You speak more surely—even—than—my father,” said Anne, 
doubtfully. ‘He speaks only of peace, believes in peace, and— 
the power of France. And so they speak and think in the city 
of Quebec, David!” 

“The forests know different,” declared David. ‘While yorr 
gentlemen in Quebec dance and play and grow rich those barking 
dogs down there are growing hard and lean and hungry. Those 
are not my words. They are s 

“Whose?” 

“The Black Hunter’s, Anne.” 

He spoke the words very softly, as if they carried a secret 
which even the winds mist not hear. The girl_stopped breathing 
for a moment, and in-:that moment her slim body grew a little 
tense against him. 

‘“‘He has been here again?” 

“Yes. A month before you returned from the school at 
Quebec he came one dark night. I was asleep, and I was drear- 
ing that terrible dream of mine. After that I spent two weeks 
with him away down in the forests south, going into the very 
heart of our enemies’ country and even to the lead mines in the 
valley of the Juaniata. I was at Fort William Henry, and saw 
the barking dogs, and because I was with the Black Hunter they 
saw no harm inme. And I saw red scalps, and many dried ones 
attached to the round hoops which the Indians stretch them on.” 

The girl had drawn slowly away from him. Her cheeks had 
paled and in her eyes was the frightened look which he had many 
times laughed at. “And your mother—let you go—freely— 
without warning or fear?” 

‘She has not your horror of the Black Hunter, Anne.” 

Laughing, he took her hand. And for a moment she looked 
at him so steadily and with such an odd searching in her eyes 
that the smile died away. 


“Not my 


, 


vy 
as if she had read a thing which he was fighting to keep 
to himself, she looked at the horn again and said, ‘““You have not 


finished with the horn, David. You have got as far as the 
Richelieu, and this, I know, is where our water runs into the 
Saint Lawrence, and here must be Quebec on its big rock, and 
there Montreal on its island, and all this farther north must be 
the lands of the Upper Canadas. But I see other things which I cdo 
not understand—down here, for instance, a shrine with two 
beautiful angels kneeling in prayer, and over here not so far 
away a most miserable looking creature sitting with a fishing- 
rod in his hand.” 

“Tn that patch of wood,” explained David solemnly, pointing 
again with his forefinger, ‘‘is a big house which you cannot see. 
It is the Chateau St. Denis, your home. And one of the angels 
at the foot of the shrine is vourself, but only half as beautifui— 
and the miserable looking creature trying to catch a fish is myself, 
Anne—and flatters me considerably.” 

“David, am I supposed to laugh or—or cry? 
given these angels most wonderf! hair!” 

“There never was such hair as yours, Anne.” 

“Not even your mother’s?” 

“My mother is beautiful! Your hair and hers, Anne—are 
glorious. That is why the Black Hunter suggested another 
angel kneeling beside you—my mother.” (Continued on page 192) 
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By MARIE 


OVE! How talk concisely about any- 
thing so big, so vital, so all- 
absorbing, about a thing which 
takes such an enormous place in 

the world? 

I am of course speaking of human love, 
of love between man and woman, of that 
love which is the kernel of every story ever 
written, the turning-point, the glory or 
tragedy of every life, and more often glory 
and tragedy in one. 

There is of course that other in a way 
greater love—that all-pervading love in 
the abstract, the love the Bible speaks of; 
the love ‘“‘that suffereth long and is kind, 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, thinketh 
no evil, is not easily provoked”’; the love 
“that beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

But though there is no end to what 
might be said about that love, it is not the 
one I am going to speak of here; but of 
that disturbing and yet wonderful element 
which spares none of us, be we ever so wise 
or ever so humble, that love that comes to 
us when least we expect it and leaves us 
just as stealthily. 

For every mother it is a tragic moment 
when she sees love beginning to stir in her 
child, be it boy or girl; she knows the 
danger, the delusion, the pitfalls, but she 
also knows the glamour, the illusion, the 
irresistible attraction, the exultation, the 
changing moods of ecstasy and depression. 

For son and daughter equally she dreads 
that moment when some obscure yearning 
towards the forbidden fruit, towards the 
secret of life, of humanity, begins to stir im 
the young brain and blood. 

But love manifests itself differently for 
boy and girl. The boy is generally eager to 
see, know, enjoy. The girl is also full of 
curiosity, but her heart and imagination 
play a far bigger part; she envelops this 
budding emotion in poetry, mystery. 
Every young man becomes a hero to her, 
a being to be adored, trusted, idealized, 

a id : served. ‘ 
© Vandyke ; : ; ™ I am of course not speaking of the cynic, 
@, Marie, Queen of Roumania—“Love is the of those who are born old and tired and in 
: whom no flame can stir, but I am speaking 
of the boy and girl born in healthy sut- 
morals have solved that burning question for her.” roundings and to normal conditions. Not, 


createst problem in woman’s life, and neither laws nor 





of Roumanta 


I must confess, do I quite know the real 
modern girl developed during and after the 
war. I feel in no wise competent to de- 
scribe her. 

I have a young daughter still at home, 
but though giving her plenty of liberty, I 
have brought her up to respect the things 
we were taught to respect. 

I have not kept truth from her, I have 
not fed her upon legends about imaginary 
places whence storks carry the little babies, 
dropping them, oh! so comfortably into 
the happy mother’s arms, but I try to 
guard her from unnecessary, ugly revela- 
tions; I try to keep warm in her heart the 
flame of hope, beauty, trust and belief. 

But just as it makes me sad to see my 
boy get furtive, inclined to prefer other 
houses to his home; see him want to come 
back late at night and see him look me less 
fearlessly in the eye; so it makes me sad to 
see my girl spin a wonderful veil of magic 
around a really very ordinary male mortal, 
and again and again the cry comes to my 
lips, “O Nature, why must you trap us 
thus!”” 

But there it is—love! That great enemy 
and that divinest of human joys—love! 
And we must accept it as the biggest thing 
in life, the one we must all submit to as 
we submit to birth and death. 

_Love is the great problem in woman’s 
life. and as from the beginning of things 
nature seems to have signaled her out to be 
the burden bearer, neither laws nor morals 
nor the exigencies of society have ever been 
able to solve that burning question for her. 
_Kick as she may, revolt, live beyond 
tight and wrong, there is some fundamen- 
tal law which hems her in, which brings 
her back, which cuts down her liberty, 
which makes of her the one who cannot be 
utterly free. Nature has fettered her by 
the work she has destined her for, and so 
as to make her unable to throw off her 
chains she has also given her a heart—or 
call it instinct if you will—wh’ch eternally 
keeps urging her to do things for others 
instead of for herself. Therein lies both 
her strength and her weakness. Nothing, 
herself least of all, can free her from that 
something within her which urges her to 
share, to do things (Continued on page 156) 
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@, The Princess Ileana “T try to ke p warm in her 


heart the flame of beauty; and it makes me sad to see my 
girl spin a veil of magic about an ordinary male mortal.” 
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NNE and Freddie were just friends—nothing more. 
Any sensible person might have known that, and nothing annoyed 
them more than the suggestion that they were, had been or ever 
could be in love with one another. 

They had met in the gallery of Covent Garden during the opera 
season. Throughout the entire Ring Cycle they sat next to each 
other, a proximity which becomes, in time, irresistible. On the 
first night they shyly shared a score; on the second they talked a 
good deal between the acts; on the third they dined together in 
the long interval; and before the end of the fourth evening they 
knew each other’s life histories. She learned that he was a clerk 
with the soul of a poet, earning next to nothing a week and sup- 
porting a mother on it. He discovered that she was an art 
student, living in a Bayswater boarding-house on an allowance 
extorted from grudging relations, and that, as yet, she earned 
nothing at all. 
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Of course 
the readers of this 
eMagazine are the 

first to see this 

NEW STORY 

by the author of 


The 
CONSTANT 
NYMPH . 


Upon the Really Important Things they were most wonderfully 
agreed, especially in art and literature. They were communists, 
They were conscientious atheists. They saw eye to eye in all the 
social problems of the day and had read so many little book; 
about birth control, free love and equal moral standards that it i; 
a wonder their young brains were not addled. But, oddly 


enough, they saw nothing in these little books which could : 


possibly apply to themselves. 

They spent all their spare time together, went walks, went to 
concerts, picture galleries and lectures, and on Saturday nights to 
a palais de danse. Freddie was twenty and not ill-favored. Anne 
was eighteen and as pretty asa pink. But they were nothing more 
than friends. 

Then, quite suddenly, the stupendous thing happened. It 
came upon them at the palais de danse, in one of those melting 
moments when colored searchlights roam at random through the 
dusk of Chinese lanterns, splashing the dancers with vivid blots of 
rose, violet and green. They had been dancing all the evening, 
and all at once she became aware that the boy’s heart, close to her 
shoulder, was:pounding like a hammer. His hand on her wrist 
shook and tightened. Glancing up at him with startled eyes, she 
saw that he was very pale. 

He had begun to love her, unreasonably, violently, between two 
turns of the dance. Before they had circled the room again the 
pleasing plague had caught her too. He knew it though she gave 
no sign. But as they drifted on like two little balloons escaped 
and floating on the wind, she sighed and melted more closely into 
his arms. At last, in an obscure corner unvisited by any spot 
light, they came to a standstill and kissed rapturously. 

“You didn’t mind that, did you?” he asked in a breathless 
whisper. 

“No, I didn’t. In fact I liked it. Do it again.” 

He did it again. 

“T never thought love was like this,”” she murmured. 

“T love you, Anne! I love you!” 

“T know.” 

“Well then, you say it!” 

“T love you, Freddie.” And then, with a faint, far sorrow: ‘I 
wish this dance would last forever and ever. I wish we could die 
this minute. Look out! The lights are going up.” 

Followed some very happy weeks when everything that used to 
be nice became fifty times nicer. Even the hot chestnuts whic 
they bought of an evening when they were standing in the 
gallery queue were hotter than of yore and never maggotty. 

And then things began to be a little less pleasant. Life became 
dislocated somehow, and their bliss was punctuated by am 
inexplicable irritability; by quarrels which arose from no @ 
vergence in their points of view but from some deep inner dis 
satisfaction to which neither could give a name. It was not t 
they loved too little. Anne, who was learning more than ally 
little book could account for, suggested at last that perhaps they 
almost loved too much. 

“We care so desperately,” she said. “And it doesn’t seem @ 
come to anything.” 
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Kennedy 


“Tf only we could get married,’’ muttered Freddie 
gloomily. 

They had been over this ground before, but no 
arithmetic or underestimate of the cost of living could 
enable them to devise a scheme whereby a wife as 
well as a mother could be supported on his salary. 

They were sitting on a bench by the Serpentine, 
making the most of the hour before closing time. A 
tactless old lady who came and sat down beside them 
tea'ly deserved the shock she got during the subse- 
quent conversation. 

“Do you want to marry me, Freddie?” asked Anne 
roundly. 

“Of course I do. How can you ask?” 

“T mean—in a registry office—legally, and all that. 
We used to think a free union was just as holy, 
didn’t we?”’ 

“[ve changed my mind,” said Freddie firmly. “I used to 
think a lot of things that I don’t think now. I dare say it’s quite 
as holy, but it isn’t as convenient.” 

“Tn some ways it’s much more convenient.” 

“The children eg 

“We wouldn’t have any to begin with,” she told him airily. 
“Later on, you know, when we did have some, we could get 
married.” 








Te old lady got up. “I shall report you to the park keeper,” 
she said. And she left them. 

“What’s bitten her?” asked Freddie mildly. 

“Our private affairs. She shouldn’t have listened. But about 
getting married and having children—if only we hadn’t such 
scandalous legitimacy laws!’’ 

“Absolutely putrid.” 

They both looked as pained as though they were personally to 
blame for these blots on our constitution. This sense of civic 
Tesponsibility was a little habit of theirs. 

“I don’t think I want to get married,” she said at last. “Look 
at all these divorces. I think people should live together for a bit 
first. I’ve always thought so.” 
is dare say. But we can decide on that when the time comes, 

ne. 

‘But when will the time come, Freddie?” 

When I get a raise. I’m awfully sorry, darling, that it can’t 


be sooner. I mind waiting a great deal more than you do.” 
No, you don’t. If you minded as much as I do, you’d——” 
I'd what?” 


“Why should we waste all our youth and happiness for 
Wretched money?” 


“It’s rotten. But don’t rub it in. Going on like this only 


makes it worse. We aren’t the only ones. Plenty more in the 
same boat.” 


‘ 
‘Yes, but we are the only ones who matter,” she said, and in her 
Preoccupation she quite meant it. ‘But I think other people are 































Q Freddie was 
soon infected by 
Anne’s gay and 
assured demeanor. 
















silly. It’s our happiness we have to consider, not what other 
people do.” 

“Well, what on earth are you getting at? We can’t afford to 
live together, married or not married, and you know it.” 

“T know. But”—she was kicking little pebbles into the 
Serpentine—‘‘need we wait till we can afford it? Couldn’t we 
go off—just for a holiday somewhere—‘or a little while?” 

Freddie sat very still . . . 

“T still don’t think it’s fair,’ he said on the way home. “I don’t 
like it. No, Anne. You’ve no business to say that. I love youa 
little bit more than you love me, I think. Only I don’t like your 
doing this for me. Let’s wait and get married.” 

“What does it matter, when we love each other and always 
shall? Oh Freddie, let’s get the most out of everything! We can’t 
ever have it twice, our honeymoon. Let’s take a long week-end 
and go to some lovely country place where it will all be as perfect 


B 





as possible. You want to come, don’t you, dearest? Of course 
you do. Why are you so stuffy about it? Surely you feel as I do. 
When love is as beautiful as ours af 

“Oh, yes—I absolutely agree on principle—but——’ 

“Of course I know it isn’t usual.” 

“That’s just it,” he broke in. ‘“That’s what bothers me. It 
isn’t so very unusual. Not unusual enough. Lots of men in the 
office do it.” 

“Oh, but we should be different!” 

“Of course. But nobody else would see how different.”’ 

“Tt’s simply a question of attitude of mind,” she told him 
loftily. 

And he said that he supposed it was. Nor did he take very long 
to adopt her view. Her candor and her tender sincerity could not 
but convince him of the intrinsic rightness of any scheme that she 
might have in mind. They agreed to go to Cornwall together as 
soon as ever it could be managed. Freddie thought this was a 
little far to go, even for a long week-end, but Anne would have 
Cornwall or nothing. She knew of a particular coast hamlet 
which must have been built for honeymooners, official or other- 
wise. It was the right, the only setting for their great adventure. 

Freddie was to get his holiday in August. His mother expected 
him to spend it with her at Margate and he had some difficulty in 
discreetly salvaging four days for Anne. But he told a tale of a 
friend and a little w iking tour which set him free for the first 
week-end. They were to travel down to Saltbridge, the nearest 
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GC After Freddie’s wound had been cauterized, Anne whispered 


station to Trebarrow Sands, on the Saturday, and would that 
evening walk out to the coast and get lodgings in some cottage. 
This would give them four days by the sea, and they would 
return to town on Wednesday night. : 

Saturday dawned serenely for Anne. Her only hesitations 
were concerned with the packing of her haversack. She did not 
want to take more than she could carry easily because, however 
tired she might be, Freddie must never be allowed to take any- 
thing for her. This understanding was to be observed through- 
out the expedition; chivalry was, according to Anne, mere 
sentiment. : 

She put out on her bed all the things she wanted to take with her 
—a tooth-brush, handkerchiefs, an extra pair of stockings, a comb 
and a pair of pajamas. Had she really got everything? Cigarets: 
Chocolate, in case they should be hungry on that ten-mile walk 
to the coast? Oh, and a book! She snatched up “The Brothers 
Karamazov” and crammed it in at the top. She had not previously 
read very much of this book; had, in fact, only got through seven- 
teen pages in three weeks. But she was determined to get on 
with it. 

At the station she saw Freddie before he saw her. He had a 
worried hangdog expression very unbecoming in a bridegroom. 
But he cheered u> when she greeted him and was soon infe-t 
by her gay and assured demeanor. 

They could not, naturally, secure a carriage to them 
this was an unreasonable disappointment to them, for | 


selves and 
hey had 
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anxiously, ‘'Will my—my husband get hydrophobia?”’ 


looked forward to a long journey alone. So they prepared, a 
little gloomily, to read. Anne produced her tome and opened it 
conscientiously at page seventeen. Freddie fumbled in his 
haversack; he had, it seemed, outdone her. He had got two 
books: “Madame Bovary” and “Don Quixote.” 


N EITHER Freddie nor Anne really wanted to read. They would 
much rather have sat and looked at each other, but they were 
afraid that the other people in the carriage would laugh at them. 
At t, exasperated by the prospect of six hours of this sort of 
thing, he got up with an elaborately casual air and exchanged his 
corner seat for one at her side. With infinite precaution they 
clasped hands under the concealing shade of two rain-coats laid 
on the seat between them. 
They ploughed on through their strenuous literature, remem- 
bering sadly that their next stop was Plymouth. Freddie’s un- 
Ppitess became more obvious as they sped farther west. 
ce, in order to soothe him, she kissed the corner of his ear as 
ey plunged into a tunnel. Instantly he clasped her, but the 
Precious moments of darkness were gone ell too soon. There- 
alter they had the excitement of waiting for other tunnels, but 
fen occurred very infrequently, and moreover the train had a 
ey malicious habit of arousing their expectations by 
istling as though for a tunnel upon no excuse whatever. 
y, so fair to begin with, had begun to cloud over. 


**Bless me, no!l’’ said Doctor Collett. 


The meadows round Exeter looked baleful under a somber 
sky. At Dawlish, with its red and muddv sea, a few drops of rain 
splashed the window. There was a swift glimpse of people on 
the beach folding up their deck chairs and scurrying for shelter. 
Plymouth was blotted out by a fine, soaking mist. 

“We may get into sunlight before Saltbridge,” said Anne, as 
they steamed up the long backbone of Cornwall. ‘“We’ve some 
way to go yet.” 

But the rain grew heavier, streaming down the windows in a 
continuous river. They alighted at Saltbridge in a soaking down- 
pour and fled for shelter. The long train slid off into the mist like 
a great wet snake. The woods round Saltbridge swallowed it up 
and only the shining ribbon of railway line was left to remind 
them of the far cities whence they had come. 

For an hour they sat in a chilly little waiting-room in company 
with some half-dozen country women on a marketing expedition. 
At last Anne, who could stand it no longer, declared that it was 
clearing up. They decided to set forth in spite of the weather, 
for they had a ten-mile trudge in front of them before they could 
hope for supper and a lodging. They hastened through Salt- 
bridge, which seemed to be an unpleasant little town, new, 
shoddy and meager. Having left its pretentious villas and 
squalid cott-ges behind them, they took a long road leading up 
to moors. For half a mile they tramped on doggedly, but the 
rain seemed to increase and fell in worse torrents than ever. 

“Look here,” siid Freddie at last, (Continued on page 116) 
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ICTURE him, if you will, lying back in a huge, vastly 
cushioned chair, the smoke from a sixty-cent cigar curling, halo- 
wise, about his slightly graying head. At his right hand is a 
tabouret—imported from Spain—and on this-table stands a 
bottle of the forbidden waters, from which he occasionally re- 
plenishes his glass. Liveried servants hover in the hall outside, 
ready to respond to a wave of his hand. This is a far cry from 
Alaska, a long: journey from the brave days when the mushers 
came in from the trail, when the pallid bank clerk vied with the 
day laborer in the effort to extract gold from the frozen bosom 
of Mother Nature. 

Perhaps middle age and riches have robbed the California 
Boy of a trifle of that é/an which made him famous; certainly a 
virtuous accent creeps sometimes into the philosophy which 
dribbles from his mobile lips; certainly he is inclined to moralize 
a trifle. Yet, even as he waxes didactic, a twinkle appears in his 
blue eyes, as now, when he throws the newspaper disgustedly 
upon the floor, ‘sips his liqueur, lights a fresh cigar and leans back 
in his chair... 


Leave the church alone—he says—no matter what else you 
tackle. Here in the paper there’s an account of a lot of dumb- 
bells who are beefing because a colored, Sunday-school makes a 
little racket, and the property owners want the place closed. 
Those owners will get in terribly wrong. Never under any 
circumstances pick a row with the church. Sock Jack Dempsey 
on his imported “‘beezer’’; tell Gloria Swanson that she’s getting 
fat; give three cheers for the Kaiser at an American Legion re- 
union—but never have a row with the church. Take off your 
hat politely when you pass a minister. Maybe you don’t cotton 
to his particular brand of soul-saving, but don’t rile him, because 
there’s a million guys think he’s right, and all of them are ready 
to fight. 

And anyway a man ought to have respect for the cloth. I 
never knew anyone to have good luck trying to wish bad luck 
on the cloth. There’s something about the clergy that gives 
them an edge over the smartest guy that ever sanded: the deck 
in a faro game. I don’t know what it is, but it’s there. Nobody 
can trim a minister; the smart guy that tries to do it arouses 
something—I don’t know, but let me tell you about Sudsy Jones. 

There wasn’t a more up-and-coming, hard-working man in 
Alaska than this same Sudsy Jones. Industry, perseverance and 
brains had made him prominent. He had all the natural quali- 
ties that mean success. He landed in Nome with nothing but a 
deck of cards and the gifts God gave him, and at the time I 
mention he was running three faro layouts, two wheels, and as 
fine a bar as you’d find north of Vancouver. 

Of course it wasn’t all easy sledding for Sudsy. He had his 
ups and downs like any business man. The Canadian Mounted 
would butt in once in a while and close him up, or the Vigilantes 
would keep a couple of men hanging around to see that his men 
didn’t deal seconds, or maybe somebody would gyp him turning 
in a sack of gold-dust that was partly sand, that being sort of 
easy to do, because frequently when a man asked for chips and 
would shove his poke of dust across the table, the dealer wouldn’t 
look into it until the man had lost a few thousand, and then 
Sudsy could only collect from the gent’s hide. 

He had only one fault, had Sudsy, a sort of tendency to brood 
if his luck slipped a trifle. That was natural; starting with 
nothing, he’d gone a long way, and it always seemed to him that 
he could go back as fast and as far as he’d advanced. Napoleon 
and Russell Sage and Jim Corbett were like that. 
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If a gent got himself killed in Sudsy’s place, like as not Sudsy 
wouldn’t be himself for a couple of days. He'd figure that maybe 
the coroner’s jury would make some mean cracks about the kind 
of joint he was running, or some fool lawyer would argue that 
it wasn’t a case of self-defense, considering deceased had no gun 
or knife or anything. 

Now good solid character, plus brains and hard work, will win 
a guy through, but he can’t expect all the breaks to be in his 
favor. Sudsy had parlayed a deck of cards into the ownership 
of his place, and an interest in a couple of promising claims, when 
the luck turned. 

The men who owned the claims trimmed Sudsy out of his 
share; one of his faro dealers, an ambitious sort of chap, turned 
crooked, and instead of dealing seconds like he ought, dealt the 
game on the square for three nights running, and a couple of 
miners won almost all the house bank-roll. Then one forenoon, 
while Sudsy was asleep and the place was deserted, somebody 
jimmied open the cash box, and Sudsy was down to about three 
thousand bucks. 

He darned near blew his brains out, and would have too, only 
for one of his cashiers, who showed him a way of stealing about 
ten percent of all the gold-dust that the miners weighed in to 
pay for their drinks. This sort of cheered Sudsy up, but he was 
still mighty blue when in comes a parson. 


H. was a big guy, just off the boat from Seattle, and he wore 
big horn-rimmed glasses, which were rare in those days, and he 
had a timid, shy way about him. He had his collar on back- 
wards, and he wore a black felt hat—oh, he was the works! 

“Mr. Sudsy Jones?” he asks politely. 

“No one else,” said Sudsy. 

“T am the Reverend Peter Witherspoon,” said the parson. 
“T’ve just landed from the Cornwall.” 

“And you probably need a snifter to get the ocean dust out of 
your tonsils, eh?” said Sudsy 

The Reverend Witherspoon laughed. He had a good hearty 
laugh, a regular guy’s laugh, and Sudsy, who wasn’t very keen 
on the cloth, finds his moroseness dripping from him, and he 
grins. 

“No,” said the parson, ‘I never touch liquor.” 

“Then maybe you was itching for a game,” suggested Sudsy. 

Once again the parson laughed. He shook the bar glasses with 
his good-humor, and a girl lying down in the next room climbs to 
her feet and peeps through the door. 

“For the love of Mike!’ she says. 

The parson sweeps his hat from his head and bows low toward 
her. ‘Mrs. Sudsy Jones, I presume,”’ he says. 

Now it’s Sudsy’s turn to laugh, and he goes the parson one of 
two better when it comes to shaking the glass. “Not exaclly, 
he says. “This is Nell. Just plain Nell. She says that's @ 


' plenty good handle for her. My girl, Parson.” Sudsy hardens 


a trifle. ‘Now what do you think of that?” he demands. ‘ 
“T think,” says the parson, cool and easy, “that you're a fool. 
Sudsy’s hand drops to his right hip; then he remembers 

profession of his visitor and he lets his gun alone. “I’ve always 

been told,” he says, “to pay no attention to the words of children 
or ministers.” 
“No higher compliment could be paid the church than to class 
its servants with the clean-hearted babes,” retorts the Reve ‘ 
“Slick with your tongue, eh?” Sudsy sneers at him. Wel, 
get on with it. Why am I a fool?” 
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_ “Any man who has a precious possession, and does not seal 
that possession to him in every possible way, is a fool,” said the 
parson. “The miner records his claim, the writer applies for 
copyright—but you, who have gained the love of a woman, 
stupidly delay binding her to you by holy matrimony.” 

“T think,” says Nell, “you’re perfectly grand. I been telling 
this polecat that if he don’t come through with wedding bells and 
rings and the likes of that, I’m liable to carve his gizzard some 
bright Alaskan morning, but he don’t pay no heed.” 

Say, listen,” says Sudsy, “whyn’t you act nice and reasonable 
and ladylike in front of a gent that’s a stranger and all? You 
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G, ‘Ifyou stay here,’’ says Nell, “Vl 
burn up the roll. You can’t 
start a church without this dough.”’ 
"I'll go,” says the Reverend. 


dames all make me sick; if you ain’t hollerin’ for marriage you’re 
yellin’ for divorce.” He turned to the parson. “Every time a 
little bit of heaven peeps into the house, hell starts a-popping. 
Here me and Nell are getting along like a couple of turtle-doves— 
barring an occasional bar glass she bounces off my dome, or once 
in a while a lick I hit her with the soft end of a gun—and now you 
put ideas in her head. Goodness starts more wars than badness.” 

“T apologize,” said the parson. “Mind, I am not condemning 
you or the lady. I do not believe in self-righteousness. But when 
a gentleman is making an error of judgment, I think it only 


friendly to call his attention to the mistake.” 
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G, “I need twenty thousand dollars to establish a church. 


“And you talk plenty sensible,” said Nell. “I’m just as li’ble 
as not to leave this geezer cold and lonesome as a loser in a 
friendly game.” 

Sudsy lifts his hands helplessly. 

“Show me a church and I'll show you lots of trouble,’ he 
declares. 

“I’m sorry you feel that way,” says the Reverend. “I fear I 
lack that tact which is necessary for suc in the church as in 
other walks of life. To think that I have offended you, on whom 
I had relied ———” 

Sudsy’s jaw dropped. “Had you any idea, Parson, of ringing 
me in to pass the plate or lead the choir or something?”’ 

Reverend Witherspoon smiled at him. “My friend, each 
according to his lights. I’m not a callow youth. I didn’t come to 
Alaska expecting to find things as they are in my dear native 
city of Boston. Nor did I think of remolding Alaska until it 
resembled Boston. But I knew that up here in the frozen North 
men played the game squarely. I said to myself that if I re- 
spected the rights of my neighbors, surely my neighbors would 
respect my rights.” 

“Meaning just what?” demands Sudsy. 

“Well, I'll put my cards on the table,”’ says the Reverend, 
smiling once more. “I have heard of you; on the boat men 
spoke highly of you. Casting about in my mind for a method of 
establishing myself—and my church—I thought of what men 
said of you—the squayest gambler in Alaska.” 
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Mr. Jones, how much shall 


“What good’s a gambler to a church?” inquired Sudsy. “I 
thought the church condemned men like me.” 

The parson shook his head. ‘There are worse things than 
gambling, Mr. Jones. But I’m not here to argue ethics or points 
of morality. You run a gambling house, filling a needed want, 
I take it. I want to run a church, to fill another need. Why 
should I interfere with you, or you with me? Why should we not 
help each other?” 

Sudsy’s jaw dropped. 

“How can you help me?” he inquired. 

“By refraining from attacking you,” replied the minister. 
“Mr. Jones, I realize that a church, to succeed in this pioneer 
country, must not be run on the narrow lines that might do in 
Boston. Men are big and broad up here; why shouldn’t a church 
be likewise? Men, after all, are just big boys who want play, re- 
laxation. The theater, concerts, lectures—they’re not available 
here in the frozen North. So why shouldn’t men turn to cards, 
to the interesting devices which I see in this room?” 

“Then you don’t intend to interfere with me and my place?” 
asks Sudsy. ' 

“Certainly not,” says the Reverend emphatically. 

“What’ll you have?” asks Sudsy. 

“For the love of Mike show some class,” cried Nell. “Don’t 
think everyone is a roughneck musher. The parson ain’t going 
to hoist a high-ball.”’ 

“My mistake,” said Sudsy. 
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I put you down for?”’ says the parson. 


“The intent was generous,’ smiled Witherspoon. “But you 
may be generous in another way.” 

“Lay ’em on the table,” said Sudsy. 

“Men are prone, in a pioneer country, to look down upon 
the church,” said the parson. “They are afraid, some of them, 
that to show respect for religion indicates a weakness on their 
part. But if a strong man, a man respected and looked up to. 
takes the side of the church, the rest follow his lead. 

“Mr. Jones, I want to build a church. An inter-denominational 
church where all will be welcome, where petty sins, such as 
faro or roulette or similar entertaining and skilful pastimes, are 
not denounced, but where big-hearted tolerance, kindliness, is 
preached. Everyone on the boat told me that if Sudsy Jones 
headed my subscription list, everyone in town would add to it. 
I need twenty thousand dollars to establish a church. Mr. 
Jones, how much shall I put you down for?” 


= scratched his ear. As I’ve told you, the bank-roll was 
pitifully small this day. The girl nudged his arm. 
Kick in, you piker,” she whispered. 

The parson suddenly drew himself up. “As I’ve said, Mr. 
Jones, I’m broad-minded, I hope. But there are some things I 
cannot tolerate. I couldn’t take money from a fool. Only a 
fool would dodge marriage with a lady so gifted and beautiful 
a Miss Nell. [ bid vou good morning, sir.” 


‘Kick in, Sudsy, you piker,’’ says Nell. 


He’s at the door, walking erect 
and determinedly, when Nell’s 
voice stops him. “Wait a minute, 
Reverend,” she says. “If this 
big tramp don’t make an honest 
woman of me now—this minute— 
I'll bust him so wide open és 

Now Sudsy was fond of Nell. 
The only reason he hadn’t married 
her before was because it hadn’t 
seemed necessary. And marriage 
wasn’t so very fashionable in 
Alaska in those days, either. But 
now he gives in. 

“Shoot the works, Parson,” he 
said. 

Five minutes later he kissed his 
lawful wife and shook the Reverend 
Witherspoon’s hand. “I’m grate- 

_ful to you, Parson; I am for sure,” 
he stated. “You showed me the 
right road to travel.” 

“And [ll keep you on it,” said 
Nell. 

“Just a little playful doll,” says 
Sudsy, grinning at her. “Got the 
cunningest ways, Parson! Like as 
not she’ll bean a gent with a bung- 
starter and kiss the bump a minute 
later. Well, wife, we owe a lot to 
the parson, and Sudsy Jones always 
pays his debts.” 

He walks to the cash box back 
of the faro layout and pulls out 
the whole bank-roll, three thousand 
dollars. Then he gets a piece of 
paper and writes at the top of it, 
“Subscriptions to Parson Wither- 
spoon’s church.” Underneath he 
writes, ‘““Sudsy Jones, three thous- 
and dollars, paid.” 

“Now, Reverend,” he says, 
handing paper and roll of bills to 
the parson, “take this paper 
around. Tell ’em all that Sudsy 
Jones paid cash. And don’t take 
nothing but cash from anyone. 
You ought to have your bank-roll 
in three hours.” He turned to his 
wife. ‘‘Nell, a marriage had ought 
to be celebrated fittingly. There’ll 
be no games here today.” 

Well, the parson kissed the 
bride, and shook hands with Sudsy, 
and sobbed a little, and went out 
with Sudsy’s last words ringing in 

his ears, ““Get cash, Parson, get cash!” 

Nell managed to quit sobbing her joy a little while after the 
parson had gone. ‘Sudsy,” she says, “‘you’re the noblest guy— 
giving all your dough to the minister. Sudsy, you don’t feel sick 
or anything?” 

‘Are you sorry I gave up?” he asks. 

She hugged him. “I’m proud of you, Sudsy. But at that 
we gotta live, and without any bank-roll e 

“Give to the Lord and it will return to you threefold,” says 
Sudsy. ‘Nell, tonight we’ll have the swellest party on record. 
Everything free—I got no dough, but there’s plenty booze in the 
bar, so start rounding up everybody.” 

At four that afternoon the parson returned. His face was 
beaming, and he almost kissed Sudsy, so joyous he was. 

“People looked at your name, saw your magnificent gift and— 
I raised twenty-one thousand dollars—thanks to you, my noble 
friend,” he cries. 

‘Promises or cash?” asks Sudsy. 

“Honest gold, honest green bills, good gold-dust,” said the 
parson. 

“Great!” says Sudsy. “Coming to our party tonight?” 

The parson shook his head. “I think,” he said, “that I shall 
spend the rest of the day and night in meditation and in offering 
prayers of thanksgiving for the great good fortune that has 
greeted me on my very arrival.” 

“Well, some takes the house’s money (Continued on page 158) 
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By Jack 


® / Vas a INACE 


OR six years every dollar I could get hold of went into the deep pockets of the 
bookmakers or the iron jaws of the pari mutuel machines on American race- 
tracks. For 2191 days I was a prospector in the Desert of Chance. I wasas 
much a slave to the belief that on the race-track I’d find the road to easy 
money as the drug addict is that in the fumes of the poppy he will find the fire es- 
cape that leads to happiness. I was so drunk with desire to whip my enemy, the book- 
maker, that I reached the point where I faced moral as well as financial bankruptcy. 

I became inoculated with the race-track virus in February, 1916. It was a 
simple and insidious operation. A friend gave me a tip on a horse and advised me 
to bet ten dollars “on her nose.” The horse was Hester Prynne, running at the 
Fair Grounds at New Orleans. I took the tip, Hester Prynne won, and I got back 
twenty-six dollars besides the ten dollars I had wagered. 

“How long has this game been going on?” I asked myself as I collected from 
the handbook operator with whom I had bet. It seemed such an easy way to make 
money. The newspaper job I had at that time paid only a little more than twice 
twenty-six dollars for a whole week’s work. Here was a game where one didn’t 
have to work; the returns were generous and the “work” more glamourous than 
my job as a reporter. 

I looked up the friend who had given me the tip and asked him if he knew any 
more horses that were going to win. And being a reporter I made a number of 
inquiries about horse-racing, bookmakers, jockeys, tips and pool-rooms. Among 
other things my friend mentioned in connection with racing were form books. 
A form book, known to race-track followers as the “Turf Bible,” is made of loose- 
leaf sheets on which are printed the past performances of race-horses in training. 
At the conclusion of each day’s racing these sheets are printed and sold for ten 
or fifteen cents a copy, according to where the purchase is made. é 

I invested in a form book. Then began my education in the art of handicapping. 
If in the next six years I had devoted as much time to the study of foreign languages 
as I did to the Turf Bible I would now be master of Greek, Latin, French and Ger- 
man and, perhaps, English. 

Throughout the spring, summer and fall of 1916 I made one or two bets a day. 
I kept tabs on my profits and losses. The profit was small, the losses were consid- 
erable. But I was sure it wasn’t the fault of my handicapping or the racing business. 
I was sure I could beat the races and I was determined to keep on until I did. I 
made friends of men who were playing the ponies. I got a great kick out of their 

tales. I never knew a race-track follower who didn’t have a 
stock story or two of men who had made fortunes on the race- 
track. They rarely speak of the millions who have lost, the 
hundreds of thousands who have robbed banks, written checks 
against mythical bank accounts, absconded with their employers 
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track 


money, committed burglary or pawned their wives’ rings to get 
money to bet on the races. They leave those stories for the 
preachers to tell. 

Toward the end of the fall racing season on Long Island I 
went to the track as often as my work in the New York office 


‘of the news association for which I worked would permit— 


sometimes oftener. One of my race-track friends had told me 
that the only sure way to beat the races was to be at the track 
so that one could watch “‘the angles.’’ The ‘“‘angles” are the re- 
finements of racing. They include post positions of horses, last 
minute changes of jockeys, scratches, sudden changes in track 
conditions, overweights, 
equipment worn by con- 
tending horses, light or 
heavy betting on one of the 
choices at post time, and 
a dozen other subtleties. 

My friend’s advice 
proved good. I found that 
my percentage of winners 
increased. Once at Jamaica 
I went into the paddock 
to look at a horse which I 
had picked to win. While 
watching the horses parade 
around the sawdust ring 
aman back of me said of 
my horse, “He won’t be 
anywhere today; he’s run- 
ning in blinkers and he 
don’t like ’em.” 

I didn’t bet on that race 
and my horse didn’t win, 
wasn’t even as good as 
third. That corroborated 
What my friend had told 
me. It was an angle I 
Wouldn’t have known had I been betting in a pool-room or with 
ahandbook. I was learning the game! Hope of finding the magic 
method of beating the races went up several degrees. 


Did You Know That: 


every day. 


$2,000,000,000. 


tor beating the game. 


Who gets the money? 


Mecker 


2,500,000 Americans bet on the races 
5,000,000 bet occasionally. 

10,000,000 make one or two bets a year. 
They bet between $1,000,000,000 and 


The chances are 75 to 1 against a bet- 


$52 out of every $100 taken to the 
race-tracks remain there. 


The man who wrote this article found 
out-— after bitter experience. 






At the end of the New York racing season I began playing 
the Kentucky races. My luck changed again and I attributed 
it to the fact that I was unable to go to the track and get the 
angles. I decided that it was foolish to attempt to hold down a 
job and play the races at the same time. There was a winter meet 
starting on New Year’s Day at New Orleans. I quit my job and 
joined the crowd bound for the Crescent City. I had become a 
nomad of the turf. The goal seemed nearer. 

The day I reached New Orleans my assets consisted of a 
little more than $200 in cash, a diamond ring, a gold watch, 
several suits of clothes, including evening dress, a cameo scarf 
pin and a lot of confidence. The opening day 
at the Fair Grounds I picked and played 
three winners. If I could have kept up that 
pace I would have had the bookmakers 
groggy in no time. Any race-track follower 
will tell you that if you can pick two winners 
a day you can beat the races. 

My circle of race-track friends widened 
extensively at New Orleans. There is a free- 
masonry among followers of the sport of kings 
which makes for quick friendships. A form 
sheet protruding from one’s pocket, a program 
in one’s hand, or even one’s mere presence in 
the betting ring seems to be sufficient ground 
for a self-introduction in horsedom. 

It was in the paddock at the Fair Grounds 
that I met “The Duke,” whose real name was 
Walter English. He told me he was a New 
Yorker and a close friend of Charles J. Eaton, 
editor and publisher of a little racing paper 
which was enjoying the confidence of players 
at the Fair Grounds that season because its 
official handicapper—Mrs. Eaton—was pick- 
ing more winners than any other racing expert 
in America. 

Not once, however, did I despair of finding 
the way to easy money. It was a gay, carefree life. The color, 
the excitement, the thrill of a driving finish, the exultant roar 
of the winning players, the smells of the (Continued on page 17 n) 
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Concluding 
eA NOVEL 
Even 
MORE DRAMATIC 


than 


"PONJOLA”. 


HARLES VENNER had come to a de- 
cision that day, a good decision. There’s nothing 
like a day in the open, alone with nature and the 
wild things of the veld, to make a man realize how brief it all is, 
for him as well as them; that the longest day is but a spell as the 
hymn says, and then—what? Perhaps a space for dreaming 
vainly on all the rotten things done, and the decent ones undone! 
Perhaps another chance back in the same world where you’d 
made such a hash of things, perhaps many chances. If the 
Theosophists are right, a man is pitched back into life time after 
time to be milled and winnowed until his soul is either fit to go 
marching forward to nobler worlds or deteriorated to an extent 
that calls only for total extinction. 

Not a very comforting creed to a man who has found life bad, 
and made it worse by his own acts! Venner had not much re- 
ligion left after the war, and the few remnants had been made 
ducks and drakes of by Sheila. Nevertheless he knew he had a 
soul, and from time to time he looked it in the face, and, because 
he was not really a bad man but only one in whom misfortune 
46 


‘Bitten by mamba 5:30 p.m. Let whoever finds 


a3 


me publish this message to right a wrong . . 


and the treachery of others had wrought madness, he was re- 
volted at its unlovely aspect, and at one scar above all that 
foully disfigured it. And in this connection he had at last formed 
a decision. 

He had left the farm before breakfast, taking only a boy to 
carry his spare gun, ammunition, vacuum bottle and a packet 
of sandwiches. Good sport was to be found in these Natal high- 
lands where now his lines were laid; not big dangerous game as 
in Rhodesia, though occasionally a leopard or panther might be 
found up a kloof, but plenty of buck, large and small; partridge, 
pheasant, guinea-fowl and hares. And always something new to 
see. A fight between two giant scorpions. A hawk swooping 
down on a rock-rabbit and carrying it off squealing. A regiment 
of warrior ants on the march, attacking and killing everything 
that lay in the way. A python wound about its kill—a young 
stem buck still warm, but with beautiful eyes glazed in death. 
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Awild dog stuck in an ant-bear’s hole, and dead 
there of starvation while the crafty owner of the 
trap-residence had dug himself out by another open- 
ing. No matter in what direction a man looked, 
there was death jostling the elbow of life. Indeed, 
that morning the very shadow of death had crossed 
Venner’s path—that is what the natives call the 
deadliest and swiftest of snakes, the black mamba, muriti wa lesu 
—“the shadow of death!” 

Venner had never seen one before, though well he knew its 
fatal reputation, and the sight gave him a thrill of horror that 
shook him still when he thought of it. 

It was the middle of the day when it got up from the long 
gtass, not ten yards away, and “stood,” as if uncertain whether 
to attack or flee; and under the noon sunshine its jet-black body 
was shot with amazingly beautiful gleams of purple, green and 
gold, and the eyes regarding him wickedly from the narrow long 
head were bright as jewels. The standing position is the one 
usually assumed by the mamba before striking, for it is a charac- 
teristic of this snake that it is capable of holding more than half 
its body erect. 

This particular one must have been quite twelve feet long, and 
with its curving fangs, pure white, showing conspicuously against 
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the deep black of its body, its whole aspect suggested a terrify- 
ing and deadly malevolence. 

Venner thought all was up with him. His gun was in his hand, 
but he knew that if he moved the creature would come at him 
with the lightning velocity and power for which it is famed. 
One blow from those powerful fangs, perhaps full in the face, 
would be enough. The poison from a full-grown mamba is of 
such virulence that, injected into a large artery, it means almost 
instant death, or in a less vital spot twenty minutes more of life. 

For a second Venner’s fate hung in the balance; then, fortu- 
nately for him, the enemy decided to go, and he was able in his 
relief to enjoy the marvelous spectacle of a mamba in flight, 
traveling like a winged thing over rock and bush and every ob- 
stacle in its way. It has been called the race-horse among snakes, 
but to Venner its incredible speed suggested the flight of an arrow 
more than anything else. No horse would have had a chance 
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G."'You forgave me once, Cath,’’ said Kit, ‘and you won’t let it come 
between us now and spoil our beautiful world, will you, darling?” 


against it; in fact during the breeding season, when its rage is 
roused to killing point, a mamba has been known to chase and 
catch a man on horseback. 

For the rest of the day, however, Venner was haunted by the 
memory of those vicious jewel eyes. An unwelcome thought 
entered his mind too, the thought that, if there were mambas 
about, he should never be able to bring little Alannah out with 
him. Sheila wouldn’t let him either, if she knew. There were 
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not many things she raised contention over these days. 
where Alannah was concerned, she was still undominated. » 
went in fear of him, submitted to his every decision and lived at 
his disposal, but only because of Alannah. That was his strangle: 
hold over her. She wouldn’t have stayed a day except for the 
child. But if she left him she left Alannah. 

She had openly declared on that day when all the cards were 
on the table and all the veils torn down that Alannah was not 











child, and had believed the declaration would mean that she 
might go free of him, taking her child with her. But he had 
answered: 

“Not so. Alannah may not be mine, but she was born under 
my roof and my name. Legally she is mine if I choose to keep 
her, and I do so choose. You can stay too if you wish. I don’t 
want you, but I won’t interfere with your doing the mother act.” 

She had stayed of course, or rather gone with him when he 
chose to quit a place that had grown hateful to him. She hated 
to leave Rhodesia, and she hated him too; but he didn’t care. 
He was so constituted that the act of her betraying his honor had 
cut her off from him forever. She was less than the dust to him. 
He would have preferred to be without her, but the child loved 
her and. would suffer if she were not there, and he put Alannah 


before everything. 


+... was one revenge at least he had on that cursed fellow up 
in Rhodesia. _ Valmond had a whole skin yet—he had not been 
shot as he deserved; and he had his wife still—a wife who was 
doing his suffering for him; but what of his child, Alannah whom 
he could see*no more? Didn’t that give him an ache in the 
silences of the night? When he thought of his child claimed by 
another man, didn’t that pierce him, like a dart through his liver? 
Especially since he had no child by his own wife. That made the 
revenge more perfect, thought Venner, gloating over his enemy; 
no child by that dark woman with the slender face and the big 
eyes—lovely as a flower. Too good for that hound! Instantly 
a black memory would fill his mind and change his gloating to 
miserable remorse. 

‘How frightened she had looked that night, with her hair flowing 
round her! As soon as he saw her so pure and flower-like, his 
purpose had faltered—if it ever had been a purpose. No, it 
never had been. No man could work evil against such a woman. 
He was mad that night, but even in madness he could never have 
committed such a crime. But to reach that dog Valmond he had 
put up that bluff on her—those brutal words—the chloroformed 
towel. 

How white and pure and still she appeared when he took off 
the towel! For a moment he had believed her dead; but her calm 
pulse reassured him. He had stood there by her bedside musing 
on what she would think when she woke. And he made a dent 
with his hand in the pillow beside her, wishing her to believe the 
worst, to make herself tragically unhappy so that she in turn 
would make that hound unhappy. Leave him perhaps. After- 
wards he had felt a deep fear that she would kill herself. Almost 
he had gone over the next day and told her the truth—that it was 
all. a bluff. 

But still his misery had kept him fierce and cruel. Let her 
suffer, he thought. I suffer, why shouldn’t she? And after all 
she had neither killed herself nor left Valmond. 

But it was a rotten trick to play on an innocent woman. He 
had tealized that long since, and often wished to heaven he could 
put it right. Supposing by some decree of Nemesis some one did 
vilely to little Alannah and made her suffer as that innocent 
woman was suffering to this day, no doubt. It was a low-down 
act! Viler even than the act of Valmond. After all, Sheila had 
been a party to that—tempting him as much as he did her, if 

e truth were known. He knew Sheila. It was not her unfaith- 
fulness that had been the cruel, staggering surprise—it was the 
loss of his fatherhood; he had never suspected that! And today 
the remorse that had been fermenting in him so long rose to a 
degree unbearable, and at last he made his decision to write to 
Mrs, Valmond, to set his soul right with her at least, however 
discordant with peace the rest of his acts might be. 

It was nearly five o’clock; he felt foot-weary and thirsty, and 
was glad to remember that he had in his pocket a flask with a 
sundowner in it. The boy had taken the day’s bag, quite a decent 
one, including the skin of the python, a wild pig and numbers of 

irds and guinea-fowl, and gone on ahead. Home was only 
another mile or so, and plenty of time remained to sit down on 
a stone and drink his whisky while he thought about the letter. 

It would be a difficult one to write. He would have to word it 
warily for fear it fell into the wrong hands. No one else must be 
able to understand its meaning, just as no one else must ever 
know of that ghastly episode he and she had shared. He was 
pretty certain now she had never told Valmond. Something 
would have been bound to happen if she had, for Valmond was 

y No means as phlegmatic as he looked. 

What’s this he had heard her name was? Ah, Cathreen. 
Cathreen Valmond. Curious—the initials were the same as his 
own! A subtly worded letter then, with his initials to it, might 


be taken for something she had written herself, especially if he 
printed the lettering. 

But what clue could he give her to let her know that it was 
from him and what he was driving at, without making any 
dangerous allusions? He considered this for a long time, nd at 
last, with the stimulus of the whisky perhaps, the clue leaped into 
his brain—the umkuna tree! Those were words that only he and 
she knew of; he had never spoken them to another living soul 
since that day he told Cathreen Valmond that it was through 
her curiosity about the umkuna tree that he had discovered his 
wife’s secret. Yes, she would know; she had good cause to re- 
member the name of-that tree. He took out his note-book and 
pencil and slowly, after careful thought, wrote down the following: 


Umkuna Tree: One who wanted to know, and found out too 
much. This message is for your peace of mind. JI did not take 
revenge. Could not, thank God. My conscience is clean of that, 
and you have nothing to regret. Forgive. 

Cay: 

Yes, when he got home he would lose no time in copying out 
those words on a sheet of note-paper; print them and send them 
to her. As he closed the book and put it in his pocket he felt 
happier than he had felt for months, since in fact that horrible 
GAG. s.. 

He looked at his watch and saw that it was half past five and 
rose to his feet. The moment he did so he received a terrific blow 
on the back of his neck, and simultaneously a frightful lancinating 
pain pierced through every nerve of his body. As he reeled for- 
ward and fell he saw a black body, shot with gleams of purple and 
green and gold, flash like an arrow past him, and he knew what 
had happened. He had been bitten by a black mamba and was 
a doomed man. 

In all probability it was the same snake he had seen that 
morning—a female perhaps, and he had got between her and her 
nest; that was a circumstance in which they always attacked. 
He could feel the poison coursing and darting through him already, 
and knew for a certainty that in less than five minutes he would 
be a dead man. There was no help. If the bite had been any- 
where else he might have tried to do something—cauterize it, 
though even this would probably have been useless. And you 
can’t tie a tourniquet round your neck. 


H. was dying already. Agony blurred his vision and crisped 
his fingers, but he thrust them into his pocket, remembering there 


was something to do before he died. That message for an in- 
nocent woman—the umkuna tree—thank heaven it was already 
composed, for he could never have done it now. 

He still lay where the snake had struck him down, unable, such 
was the diabolical and almost paralyzing power of the poison in 
him, to rise, but by a tremendous effort he rolled on his side and 
got the note-book and pencil from his pocket, found the leaf he 
had written on, was able to scrawl down a few words and tear it 
out. He wrote at the top of the page: 


Bitten by mamba 5.30 Pp. M. Dying. Let whoever finds me 


publish this message to right a wrong. 
Then came the message for Cathreen Valmond. At the bottom 
of the page, under his initials, he scratched, while his eyes filmed 
over with the death glaze: “‘Good-by, Alannah.” 


Cathreen, in the little breakfast room at St. Mary’s convent, 
was finishing her breakfast of tea and toast with fresh butter and 
honey in the comb. She looked fresh and well and her eyes had 
peace in them. When she came to the convent she had told the 
gentle old Jesuit priest of the parish that she was in deep spiritual 
trouble and knew not which was the right direction for her feet; 
and he had said: 

“My daughter, this convent is dedicated to the name of our 
Blessed Lady. Put your grief into the hands of the Mother of 
God, and ask her to plead with her Son for your relief and guid- 
ance, and in God’s good time it will come.” 

And Cathreen had done that, and thereafter was peace. She 
still prayed hard and long, and often found herself weeping deeply 
as she prayed, but she was no longer worried. She felt that the 
solution of her trouble was out of her hands altogether. Other 
powers had taken hold of them, and whether they were solved to 
her liking or not, she would know that what came was right. So 
she slept like a child at night and rose fresh as a flower in the 
morning to go into the little chapel for early mass, and after 
breakfast to do any task that the nuns assigned to her. 

Just as she finished her breakfast, one of the nuns came in with 
a big pile of letters and papers for (Continued on page 178) 
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66-9 LL be surprised if he gives us a show,” Dad Tully remarked 


to Henry Dabney. “That strain seldom does, so don’t 
you start something if he won’t. Remember, Henry, it 
takes two to make a quarrel.” 

Dad Tully is the proprietor of the Llano Vista Rancho, and 
Henry Dabney is his bronco twister. Henry was preparing to 
ride for the first time, a magnificent golden chestnut gelding, and 
from the top rail of the breaking corral his employer was advising 
him. Having advised Henry, the old cattleman turned to me. 

“T invited you up for our private buckin’ contests,” he said, 
“but don’t get discouraged if that Fairy Gold horse refuses to 
entertain you. I got upward of a hundred head awaitin’ Henry’s 
attentions, against the spring visit of the purchasin’ agent of the 
Army Remount Service, and it ain’t in nature that they’re all 
pacifists.” 

I glanced over into the adjoining corral where the hundred in 
question were milling and snorting, and it seemed to me that 
fully half of them were replicas of Fairy Gold. I mentioned this 
to Dad Tully. 

He nodded. ‘That golden coat runs in the blood like a wooden 
leg, son,” he replied. “Some of them have a little more temper 
than others, but once they’re broken to the saddle they’re all 
alike. Gentle, intelligent, fleet an’ handsome—like the ancestor 
50 
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they’ve been bred from. It keeps Milt Mulford busy prowlin’ 
through the American Stud Book lookin’ for mares an’ stallions 
with a good dash o’ Fairy Gold blood in them an’ yet not too 
closely related to the blood lines I’ve got here. Then we buy 
them an’ cross ’em back to strengthen the strain. It’s marvelous 
how the critters prove the truth of the Mendelian law that like 
begets like.” 

“Who is Milt Mulford?” I queried. 

“‘He’s my brother by near-adoption, my partner in the Llano 
Vista and a retired major-general of cavalry, United States Army. 
His son, Denniston Mulford, is a captain of cavalry now, and as 
soon as he’s finished with an office job in Washington he’ll be sent 
to duty with the line. He’ll command a troop—and his daddy and 
I will have sixty-five Fairy Gold mounts to ship him. Yes, st, 
Milt’s got it all arranged with the Secretary of War to accept 
them as a gift to his old troop of the Seventh Cavalry—Custers 
outfit. And Dennis is going to command his father’s troop. 
Just a little sentiment, son—an’ Milt’s weil enough fixed with this 
world’s goods to waste a trump if he feels like it, leavin’ me to 
follow with an ace.” 

“But the government doesn’t accept gifts,” I protested. 

“Tt can buy horses at a dollar a head, can’t it? An’ Milt an 
I can give the sixty-five dollars thus obtained to the troop fund, 
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Illustrations by 
L. F. Wilford 


can’t we? It’s against regulations for an officer to accept a 
present from enlisted men too, but Milt’s got a gold-hilted 
Toledo saber an’ a pair of silver spurs his old troop give him— 
only they didn’t give them to him an’ they didn’t make the 
presentation speech to him. Dixie Denniston was on hand to 
receive both, an’ if she chose to turn them over to her husband 
—seein’ as they were inscribed to him with the respect an’ 
affection of his troop—what business was it of the War Depart- 
Ment? None a-tall.” 

Old Dad Tully lighted a cigar and smoked ruminatively, while 
Henry Dabney, having, with the assistance of two cowboys, 
blindfolded, saddled and bridled the Fairy Gold horse, was 
about to mount. As he vaulted swiftly into the saddle one of his 
assistants removed the blindfold, thus, as it were, raising the 
curtain on the show. The horse leaped forward, buck-jumped 
four or five times and then, shaking his head in mild protest, 
stood still to consider the situation. 

Show’s over,” Dad Tully called, and a man on a hazing 
horse ran up alongside the Fairy Gold horse, stretched an arm out 
to Henry Dabney and swept him easily off his puzzled mount, 
over the rump of the hazing horse and thence lightly to the 
ground, by this procedure avoiding the possibility of injury 
While dismounting in the ordinary way from the unbroken horse. 










Se) QI gave the black 
¥> gelding to Dixie 
Denniston,’’ said 
Young Milt. 


“Take him over to the barn and 
we'll pet him for a week and ride 
him again,” Dad Tully commanded. 
. Then to me: “It makes it easier 
t for Dennis if we break them 
thoroughly here. These peace- 
time cavalrymen keep comin’ an’ 
goin’, an’ by the time they’re fit to be trusted with a horse like 
that they’re gone. It ain’t like the old days in the Southwest 
when Milt and I chased Apaches and learned to know the value 
of a good horse in a pinch.” 

“For instance?” I ventured—and then Dad Tully told me this 
story. 


The earliest thing I can remember is an orphan asylum with 
me in it. This is in El Paso, Texas. About the next thing I 
remember is old man Mulford callin’ at the orphanage, lookin’ 
to get him a likely boy to raise. Upon being questioned by the 
matron as to what his intentions are in regard to this boy, in case 
they furnish him with one, old man Mulford allows he’s lonesome 
an’ must have a growin’ boy around the house to keep him 
company an’ ride his horses an’ go fishin’ with him. 

He don’t want to adopt an orphan boy on account of havin’ 
a son of his own, but this son’s at school in the East an’ when he 
finishes it’s old man Mulford’s plan to send the boy to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. Meanwhile his house 
is silent. He states very plainly that the orphan boy he wants 
to give a home, an education and a job must be able to show a 
pretty fair pedigree. 

“That’s all very fine, Mr. Mulford,” says the matron, “but 
we’re strong on pedigrees ourselves. What kind of a pedigree 
have you got to show the boy?” 

“That’s tradin’ talk,” says old man Mulford. “I used to bea 
cow-man until I got too old to gaze at cows from the hurricane 
deck of a horse, so I’ve got a manager lookin’ after my ranch 
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and at present I’m president an’ controllin’ owner of the Com- 
mercial State Bank of Deming, New Mexico. If you look me up 
you'll find I ain’t never been in jail and most generally folks in 
my country signs contracts with me by shakin’ hands.” 

So the matron tells him to come back in a week. Meanwhile 
she looks him up and finds that Milt Mulford’s exactly what he 
represents himself to be—an’ more. So when he comes back she 
trots me out for inspection. ‘‘Which this auburn-haired, freckle- 
faced young citizen is J. E. B. Stuart Tully, aged twelve an’ 
familiarly known as Jeb Tully,” she informs old man Mulford. 
“His father rode with Jeb Stuart’s cavalry. He was Marshall 
Tully, of Tully Manor, Warrenton, Virginia. His mother was 
Polly Armistead, of the Alexandria Armisteads. His daddy was 
killed in the battle of the Wilderness and his mother married 
again and came out to Texas, where she died three years ago. 
His stepfather wasn’i interested in Jeb.” 


O.» Milt Mulford gave me a long, long look, and then he come 
_ over and rumpled my hair. “I commanded a troop with Jeb 
Stuart and I knew this boy’s father right well. His pedigree’s 
good enough for me. Both his sire an’ his dam was clean-runnin’ 
thoroughbreds an’ this colt ought to make good. Son, I reckon 
you’d better come home with me,” he says; so they give me to 
old man Mulford and I went to live with him in his old ’dobe 
hacienda in Deming. 

I reckon the next eight years was the happiest any boy ever 
spent. The old man was a widower and his house was run by 
two colored retainers. He was the biggest man in that country 
and the hardest-boiled, being one of that crew of adventurers 
that won the West and of which it has been said that the cowards 
never started an’ the weaklings died on the way. He’d picked 
up a lot of land scrip that had no value in those days and grad- 
ually he got control of every water-hole and stream on a range 
that must have run close to a million acres. 

He’d worked up to a cow outfit of about sixty thousand 
head, and his brand was the Double M, and to hold sixty 
thousand head on the free range in those days and live up to the 
expectancy of the life insurance companies wasn’t no easy job. 
Old man Mulford had been United States Marshal and when he 
rode into town the gun-fightin’ bullies rode out. He’d fought 
rustlers and sheep men and he’d been cut an’ carved an’ rolled 
on by horses an’ at sixty he was still unable to walk around 
Trouble provided Trouble came huntin’ him. 

However, old man Mulford never hunted trouble himself 
except in his official capacity or in defense of his rights. 
At the time he took me in charge he’d 
settled down to enjoy life. He had a 
good manager on the Double M; he 
put in a couple of hours a day in the bank 
and the rest of the time he spent with 
his horses. He had a half-mile track 
on his farm just outside the town and 
kept it green an’ smilin’ on water pumped 
from deep wells he’d had drilled at vast 
expense. He was the most human 
human being I’ve ever met—otherwise 
why’d he want to be pestered with a 
growin’ mischievous boy? He claimed 
his house was plumb empty after his 
own lad left to go to school, an’ he just 
naturally had to have an interest in 

somebody. 

Well, I went to school and after school 
I rode old man Mulford’s horses around 
the half-mile track. At night he’d hear 
my lessons and tell me stories of his 
raids an’ battles with General Jeb Stuart, 
an’ after I was fourteen he got me a light 
carbine and a shotgun and we used to ~ 
go hunting together, making long trips 
with pack-horses down into Mexico or 
up on the Double M range, where we’d 
always have an escort of the ranch hands 
in case of Apaches, or else depend on 
scattered bodies of cavalry that was always operatin’ in that 
country. I called the old man Mr. Mulford until I was risin’ 
sixteen, when one day, without thinkin’ much about it, I ad- 
dressed him as dad. 

“That’s better, son,” he says. “I been waitin’ quite a spell to 
hear that.”” Then he gave me a hundred dollars and told me to 
spend it in foolishness. 
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Well, sir, that mustang was a 
sunfisher, an’ Milt had to dis- 
grace himself an’ claw leather. 
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During all of these years his own boy didn’t come home once 
and I reckon the old man didn’t want him to, because Deming 
wasn’t no kindergarten in those days and young Milt Mulford 
was old enough to want to wander around town a little. | 
reckon the old man figured that if there was any dirt to be taken 
on by the Mulford family he’d ’tend to it himself, he bein’ more 
or less used to it anyhow. In spite of the life he’d been forced 
to lead, he had been a Virginia gentleman at the start; he was 
still one and he wanted his son to be one, too. 

“The honorable profession of arms has always been the 
peculiar prerogative of gentlemen, Jeb,” I remember him sayin’ 
to me once, “although as a means of makin’ a livin’ I wouldn't 
recommend it to you. An army officer’d ought to have an inde- 
pendent fortune, for after all, the army offers a man nothin’ 
except an honorable career an’ a glorious death. I’ve got the 
old home place in the Valley of the Shenandoah—bought it 
back five years ago—an’ when my boy has had his career he can 
settle down an’ be Captain Mulford or Major Mulford, like his 
ancestors, an’ live the life of a Virginia gentleman. Me, | 
can’t go back to it any more. I’m a part of this country now an’ 
I reckon if that part of me was to be amputated I’d wither up 
an’ blow away.” 

That probably explains old man Mulford better than anything 
else I could tell you. He wanted his, in season and out, but 
after he got it he was willing to give it away. Anyhow, he was 
rich enough to pay for his fancies; and a career for his boy anda 
return to the old romantic, lazy, hospitable life before the War of 
Secession ruined it was all that he really fought for. He was well- 
nigh obsessed about Milt, Junior. 

And he didn’t neglect the boy, either. I think he preferred to 
keep Milt in the East during vacations because it gave him an 
excuse to go back and keep in touch with his old friends and 
neighbors and keep an eye on the boy and his associates. At 
any rate, he trotted back there three times a year, and not until 
young Milt had graduated from West Point and took his cus- 
tomary leave of absence before reporting to his regiment did I 
meet him. He’d graduated number one in his class and had 
picked the cavalry. I often think that if he hadn’t been among 
the ten highest graduates and entitled to pick his service, but 
had instead been assigned to the infantry, old man Mulford 
would just about have died of a broken heart. 

So Milt came home when his schoolin’ was finished and 
spent his furlough with us. He was a good-looking lad of twenty- 
two without a blemish on him, an’ lixe his father he was—as 
much like as one of those Fairy Gold colts is like his original 
ancestor. He treated me like a brother ought to be treated and 
I liked him as well as I’ve ever liked any 
man since—an’ I’ve not been without 
some good friends. 

“What are you going to do for Jeb, 
father?” he says to old man Mulford one 
night at dinner. 

“I figure to make a cow-man out of 
Jeb, son. He’s a good hand with horses 
an’ he likes the cow business, an’ I’ve a 
notion that, raisin’ him myself as I have, 
he ain’t learned no bad habits an’ will 
run straight. When he’s a little older 
and has learned the cow business he’d 
ought to make a good general manager 
for the Double M, an’ with his salary an’ 
a cut of the profits I reckon Jeb’ll be 
happy. Eh, Jeb?” 

I said that was right—an’ it was. If 
somebody had to make the Double M 
pay dividends after old man Mulford 
passed away I figured the job was up 
to me—particularly if young Milt’s 
future was to lie along the lines his daddy 
had laid out for him. Even as a boy I 
was never particularly jug-headed. 1 
knew a good thing when I saw it about 
as quick as most folks and I knew old 
man Mulford had done more for me than 
leavin’? me a million dollars in cash. 
He was my hero an’ in implantin’ in my young mind the same 
principles of life that he stood for himself an’ would have died in 
defense of, I reckon I owed him a debt I could never hope to 
re 





pay. ee 
Well, when his furlough was up Milt joined up with his regiment 
and went up into the Dakotas. There was plenty to do up there 
with the Sioux and the Blackfeet and Cheyennes, but somehow 
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The gelding was as smart as a 

collie dog and fast as a streak. 
He was full of fire, and Dixie 
was mighty happy in his possession. 





the trouble never seemed to start around where Milt’s regiment 
Was stationed, or if they did take the field, Milt’s troop was always 
i reserve and never got into action, or else the Indians were 
rounded up without trouble. Anyhow, for four years opportuni- 
ties for distinguishin’ himself were lackin’ for Milt. Old man 
Mulford visited him at his post twice a year, an’ twice on his 
annual thirty-day leave Milt came home to Deming. I didn’t 
see much of him on those visits, however, because I was out on 
the Double M ecarnin’ my daily bread. 
Old man Mulford started me the way old man Mulford 
would—as horse wrangler on the calf round-up. Come the fall 
beef round-up he staked me to a string of good saddle-horses and 
aba the wages of a top cow hand. Two years later I was 
Psa boss, an’ the year before Milt quit the Army an’ come home 
come a vacancy in the general managership, due to an 
argument the general manager had with a total stranger he 





found running an iron on a calf, while a Double M cow stood by 
bawling her protest. So the old man made me general manager 
at a hundred an’ fifty dollars a month, which was as close to 
Paradise as I’d ever dreamed of gettin’. 

On the first of every month it was my duty to ride in to Deming 
for a conference with the old man, to make up the pay-roll an’ 
get the money, o. k. bills an’ order supp“ies an’ arrange for their 
delivery to the ranch. The years hadn’t told much on old man 
Mulford—seems like old age couldn’t touch him—until one trip 
I come in an’ upon callin’ on him at the bank I am informed by 
the cashier that the old man’s at home. ’Pears like he’d been 
feelin’ a mite peaked for a week or more. 

So up to the old ’dobe hacienda at the stock farm I went an’ 
on the front veranda I found old man Mulford. Son, he was 
old. A blight had settled on him since I’d seen him the month 
before. Where always he’d looked out on life with a fightin’ 
light in his eyes there was only a dull, sad gleamin’ now. He 
was sort 0’ yellowish-lookin’ an’ he hadn’t shaved for a couple 
o’ days, which wasn’t like him—an’ (Continued on page 186) 
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Your Mouth Water 


GOOD many people think of Louisiana in terms of New 

Orleans. ‘‘New Orleans, la, la, oh, la, la!” they say, 

looking back on their sojourn there, and she merely is 

the first “‘La,” of their tonguing. I prefer to think of 

her as in terms of herself with New Orleans as a preeminent 

but not necessarily a predominant detail of the retrospective 
image. 

To these outsiders the State presents herself merely as the 
setting for the city. To me she is a jeweled mosaic, having the 
city for her chief ornamentation; not a solitaire design, but a 
cluster of gems, with one especially splendid gem aglow in the 
heart of the matrix. 

To me, also, the State, considered apart, is even more attractive 
than the city. Louisiana, after many times of revisiting, still 
holds the lazy charm she has held through all these years since 
she revealed herself to me as something else and other than an 
orange-colored segment in my geography map. . The first Spanish 
moss I ever saw, excepting in story-books, was dangling like 
scalp-locks from the limbs of a Louisiana tree—a gnarled, half 
dead live-oak that stood on the edge of a clearing, like some 
crippled but defiant old warrior flaunting his grim trophies in the 
face of the ax-man before plunging into the thickets behind him. 
The picture has been with me ever since. 

The first ripening sugar-cane I ever saw—infinitely richer 
looking than the straggly sorghum patches four or five hundred 
miles to the northward, whence I came—was in 
Louisiana. And the pecan trees there were so much 
more numerous, although no taller perhaps than 
those in the Border South where I was born, and 
the magnolias grew wild and thick, whereas ours 
had been planted. For this was the heart of the 
Far South. 

Next to a field of yellowing maize corn I call a 
tobacco patch in midsummer the noblest appearing 
thing that grows for man’s profit. But to my way 
of thinking, sugar-cane comes third. 

These close-ranked rows of the cane, shutting 
off whatever is behind them as with a lush green 
curtain—they have mystery; and the lure of the 
tropics isin them. You feel that did you part those 
sappy, jointed stems and penetrate to the farther 
side, you should, by rights, find date-palms and 
parrots there, and somewhere on beyond, chatter- 
ing apes and the ruined temples of old Aztec gods. 
apg moss and the cane and the bay blossoms in 
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the swamps— I shall carry these images always in my mind, and 
when I think of Louisiana I must think of them too. She fixed 
her spell on me then, away back yonder in that earlier day, and! 
have never lost it and hope never to lose it. 

The oil developments of these latter years have made greasy 
and unwholesome splotches on her face. Where the sawmillers 
have done their derndest there are wide desolate strips of cut- 
over timberland studded with the stumps that are as so many 
grave-markers for a slain beauty, and in between them the spindly 
loblolly pines sway like shades of dead forest monarchs that walk 
here in the empty aisles of one of civilization’s slaughter-houses. 
And some of her more northerly towns have lost their tribal 
character—thanks be to, or curses on, the persuasive patterns 
for modern bungalows printed in the Sunday papers and the 
monthly magazines. : 

But almost anywhere off the beaten path, Louisiana yet is 
what she used to be—the unflawed emerald of the States. As 
that familiar advertising slogan for a chewing-gum or a patent 
tooth-brush or whatever it was, puts it—“The Flavor Lasts!” 

Whereas New Orleans has greatly changed. The ancient 
spirit which made her the most distinctive and, to a great many, 
the most fascinating of the larger American communities, 
almost totally been blotted out. The casing remains but the 
perfume has been dissipated; only once in a while now do you 
catch a reminiscent and tantalizing whiff of it lingering like the 
smell of old lavender in a cedar chest. 

The life seems to have died out of her French 
quarter. For the truth of the matter is that when 
the Eighteenth Amendment walked in at the front 
door, romance jumped out of the window and took 
it on the run and hasn’t come back, and isn’t ex 
pected back, either. The famous old F rench 
Market is a shabby ghost of a name. Mardi Grasis 
a commercialized gesture to former light-hearted- 
ness, repeated annually—more a commemoration 
now than a festival. The French Opera is no more. 
But there is a snappy Rotary Club! 

I think they are almost forgetting how to play 
naturally and spontaneously and without taking 
aim beforehand. And yet there was a time when 
New Orleans people did know how to play, im 
care-free fashion which is so common In 
Francisco and so rare elsewhere on this continent. 
That passion for concerted morality, to regula 
the individual moralities of the private citizen, 
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is doing its work here, actually on the soil of New Orleans, most 
ungenial of all soils for its culture, I should have said, had you 
asked me ten years back or five years, even. Where we are con- 
cerned with minding our neighbor’s business we are so apt to 
make it our sole business—and our sport and our pleasure as well. 
In illustration I would cite a personal experience. 

Last winter, being marooned in New Orleans over a Sunday, 
[ was denied the right to buy cigars at the hotel where I stayed. 
Nor could I gratify my sinful yearnings 
at any orthodox tobacconist’s in the 
neighborhood. By order, every cigar 
case in every shop was locked. 

A good Samaritan took pity on me. 
He gave me directions. I walked 
three blocks and around a corner into 
adingy district and procured admittance 
to a pool-room with the air about it of 
being maintained for illicit practises. 
After the proprietor had convinced 
himself by questioning that I neither was 
an informer nor a disguised officer, he 
sold me, as a special favor, some evil- 
looking dark brown rolls of a brand 
unknown to me. 

They resembled sections of blasting 
fuse, these wares of my dubious friend 
the cigarlegger, but they had their 
merits. ‘They combined exercise for 
the respiratory organs with a gratifica- 








them more docile under restraint, but surely making them duller. 
Its civic symbol is the skyscraper. There is romance in sky- 
scrapers—and all about us, as we stood there, skyscrapers rose 
thick and fine; but it is not the romance which a Frenchman can 
appreciate, nor yet a man reared in a Gallicized atmosphere as 
this man had been. 

He nodded in gloomy assent and emptied his clandestine flask 
and gave a melancholy sigh and then we parted and he went home 
to listen in, I think, on the radio. He had 
the look about him of a man who was 
going home to listen in on the radio. 
You know the look, I’m sure—so many 
have it now who once were blithe and 
gay. 

The next day, as I have said, was a 
Sunday and, having much time to kill, 
I spent a good part of it in aimless 
ramblings along the narrow rutted side- 
walks of the older faubourgs on the 
farther side of Canal Street. 

Physically these districts had changed 
but little since last I strolled through 
them. There were doorways for painters 
to rave over, and balconies that were 
floating dreams of cobwebby ironwork, 
and marvelous, moldy old inner patios 
opening through crumbling arches, and 
a hundred happy tricks and quirks of 
accidental architecture such as are to 


tion of the smoke craving, and at the The New Englander gave three rousing be found nowhere else on American soil, 
same time made a food substitute. If cheers for President Jefferson Davis. but something—yes, something—was 


you smoked one before luncheon you 

wanted no luncheon. Probably if you 

had smoked one after luncheon you would want only a convenient 
place to put the luncheon. I didn’t adventure this far, though. I 
am bold and hardy and willing always to take a sporting chance, 
but I trust Iam not a plain idiot. Besides, any time I show off to 
prove how gallant I am I desire an audience, and on this occasion 
I was traveling alone. 


Here then was a touch of the new New Orleans—rampant 
Sabbatarianism and Blue Law triumphant in what once was the 
most care-free city, and, with the possible exception of Quebec, 
the most Old Worldly city on this continent, anywhere north of 
the Mexican line. 

On the night previous, immediately after my arrival, another 
equally illuminating incident befell. A resident who was an old 
acquaintance met me; he said I looked travel-worn; he judged 
Ineeded refreshment. So he took me into his club—one of the 
leading clubs—and led me to a smelly dark closet back of the 
washroom and from some hidden recess produced a flat pint vial 
and invited me to join him in a libation on the altar of fellowship. 

I told him that I was one of those anti-Volsteaders who did not 
touch the hard stuff; that my opposition was based on my 
principles and not on my appetite; that some of my Prohibitionist 
friends might find this hard to believe; that he himself might 
find it hard to believe; but it was the truth. So he hoist in a fiery 
snort and, after his eyes had quit streaming and 
he had quit gasping and choking, he proceeded to 
lament the passing of the old times, with their 
gtace-notes of courtesy and hospitality. 

I could grieve with him, but I was not prepared 
altogether to agree when he said it was the Dry Law 
which had worked such changes in the town 
he loved with the love which a son has for 
his mother. For native New Orleanians 
have for her a depth of affection which is 
deep and sincere and undying. 

Granted that statutory aridity was a 
main contributory cause, I contended that 
the leveling, regimentating influence which 
variously expresses itself in a rubber-stamp 
culture, in sumptuary legislation, in volun- 
teer associations of Their Brothers’ Keepers, 
in the dissemination of standardized modes 
of thought and conduct, punched out like 

or buttonholes, was at last claiming 
New Orleans for its very own, as already it 
claimed so many populous centers, 
north, west and east, making people more 
Prosperous, perhaps, and probably making 


gone. 

It couldn’t be because I was growing 
older that I had this feeling. The very vital essence that once 
made New Orleans what she was—the note which Lafcadio Hearn 
played on and Cable in his novels has immortalized—was to be 
sensed not by its presence but, lamentably, by its absence. 

Be it made known, though, that at least two of the institutions 
which always have given savor to the city yet abide, undiluted 
and undiminished. Creole New Orleans has more of good manners 
and of good cookery than any spot of like size in this sobered 
world. To one aspect of this complimentary distinction I 
presently—and briefly—shall hark back. 

Confirmed believers in the perfect (Continued on page 180) 
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HE house of Magnus was the kind that, uninhabited, 
would have looked haunted. 

Square houses on little eminences, just at the edge of town and 
set off alone, can look like that. Stark. 

Here was one of those weather-colored packing-case affairs, 
with a human looking physiognomy. Two upper windows like a 
face with one eye set slightly higher than the other. A great 
weather stain across the wooden clapboards that might have been 
a nose, and a narrow front door opening directly into the parlor, 
with two detachable wooden steps against it in a fashion that 
suggested a droop of beard from the mouth. 

A draughty, leaky old house that had settled crookedly. 

A house that even the light wind before the dawn could 
whistle through like gale. 

A house that rocked pretty constantly to the gale of high words. 

Men lived there. 

Old man Magnus and his fourmensons. Nate. John. Milton. 
And David. 

Fine rich Ohio loam flowed about old man Magnus’s un- 
mortgaged acres. In spring, around that persistently bleak- 
eyed house, an apple orchard danced out in bloom as far as the 
eye could reach. 

Sheep, dirty ones with quick short tails, nibbled away in the 
square mile of enclosure between the rear of the summer kitchen 
and the railroad tracks. 

Prize cocks crowed outlandishly to the Magnus dawns. A 
creek of crayfish, swimming hole and purl of clear water cut a 
streak across the cow pasture and past the cattle bins. 

And yet somehow, even when drenched in summer, this house 
. Magnus, there on the edge of town, could stand stark looking 
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eMud-Flats and a Boy 









"I'm ruined, then!” said David. 
** Dad— don’t turn on me this 
time! I’ve got a wife now, dad.” 





in the midst of its plenty. As if the sun had made deliberate 
detour around it. : 

It had that look of a perpetual gray day even though columbines 
climbed its side porch too from June through August, and 
rambler roses rioted over the picket fence, and screening the 
chicken yards a tunnel-shaped arbor was pretty sure to bulge 
with the purple of grapes in September. 

Yet the breath seemed to freeze once you stepped into the 
dining-room off the side porch, and damp to seep into you. A 
dining-room with a kitchen range in it foc those months when the 
board walk to the summer kitchen was frozen over, and a long 
oval table with a hanging lamp over it from which depended 
a buckéye, and a well of staircase at the north of the room 
that rose in a yellow boxing to the second floor. 

Gale and draft. And then the gales of the high words. The 
timbers must have been crammed with them. 

Yes, House of Magnus was a man’s house. 

It smelt man. Pouch and pipe. Loamy boots. Rain-soaked 
reefers that had steamed themselves dry. Sweetish stench of 
cattle that always clung to the clothing of old man Magnus, wie 
walked among his bulls and heifers and once a week helped drive 
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Love Story of a Girl from 
who had the -Makings of a 


as many as several hundred of them to the Cincinnati stock- 
yards thirty-six miles to east. 

This very subject was one that time upon time had raged in the 
gale of high words. 

Not a man of the four big sons of Magnus would stir what the 
old man called their six-foot carcasses off their beds when at 
three o’clock of mornings that. froze the breath to the edge of a 
mustache if you so much as lifted head from the coverings, he 
strode and stormed through the shuddering chill of the house. 

Brenda, from thirty-three years of the dumb doing of his bid- 
ding, scooted before him those dawns, to the cleaning and the 
lighting of the lanterns. Shivering and frying mush and bacon to 
lamplight in the winter kitchen, and warming up left-over pork 
chops for Jupe and Jonus, the two cattle drivers who accompanied 
Magnus. 

While the old man stormed. Kicked with his angry boot 
against the doors of his sleeping boys as he breathed his loud way 
through the hallways and down the deep well of stairs. Swore 
at his sons in words that defiled the memory of the woman who 
had borne them, and slashed his way through storm and sleet, 
show or summer meadows, out to the cattle round-up beyond the 
barns. The wonder of it was that the old man’s quivering state 
of chronic wrath did not smite him into apoplexy. 


Fo ten years, ever since that day Nate had run off and married 
Trina Smith, every man’s darling, and waitress in the Blue 
Triangle Lunch Room, Magnus and his eldest son had not ex- 
changed a word, except high ones of wrath. Even when Trina 
had died of childbirth, shamefully too soon after marriage, and 
without so much as an utterance between them Nate had returned 
to the paternal roof, the feud had remained unbroken. 

The old man and Nate dined at the same table, but never ex- 
changed words—except high ones of wrath. 

John, who ran the dairy, went his sullen way. John, the only 
one who made a pretense of earning a living, perhaps more than 
any of the sons lay outside the old man’s wrath. Except for the 
drinking bouts. For months John would go his silent moody way, 
carrying on his dairy plant that the town inspectors were con- 
stantly keeping under suspicious watch. The old man had 
literally to be fined into compliance with the law. It was not im- 
possible to get a thousand-dollar contribution from him to a baby 
hospital, but the installation of a sterilization machine went 
taspingly against his grain. 

_John was bitter with the constant struggle against this incon- 
sistent parsimoniousness. And then one day, without warning, 
would be found lying sodden in his cups. Once he had fallen on 
his face in the cow-path and lain there all night until the old man, 
stalking at dawn to the round-up for the cattle drive into 
maa, had stumbled across a form that felt boneless to the 


_ That was the dawn that Cuddy, who had never turned a penny 
mn his life, took solemn oath under the enormous January stars 
that lighted their way back to the houSe as he struggled under the 
limp burden of his brother, his father cursing in the rear, to have 
one for good with the house of Magnus. 
Oaths like that were taken daily in the house of Magnus. 
no sooner taken than broken. Cuddy was duly on hand 
for breakfast that morning. John in his turn sobered and went 
down to his cups again. Sobered and went down again. 


David, whose handsome lips always had the sore, pulled look 
of a horse with bloodshot eyes, could thunder out the oaths too. 
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G,"‘Paps! David!” cried 
Lady. ‘‘Don’t!’’ 


It was upon David, who could, when he would, buy cattle with 
even a craftier eye than his father, that the wrath of the old man 
fell foulest. 

David, who wore striped shirts and a colored band on his 
straw katy, and had never in his life so much as watered a steer or 
curried a horse. 

Low-life. Skirt chaser! Low-life was the old man’s constant 
imprecation at him, so that well might the rafters of that house 
have been jammed with little whispers off that shout. Low-life. 
Low-life. Low-life. 

David flecked it off himself as he flecked the ash from his con- 
stant cigaret. With a kick of his little finger. Only from the 
sore pulled look to his lips could you know that the words cut in. 
Otherwise he might have seemed to walk through them as through 
so many autumn leaves. 

A lifetime of them. 

Brenda, who had lifted the infant David literally off his 
mother’s dead breast, at first had used to shudder for hin:. He was 
the quick, the smart, the dear little fellow of them all. But now 
she too walked through the imprecations as through the dead 
autumn leaves. 

There had been thirty-three years of them to four sons. 

Well, at least so the town said, in a way old man Magnus was 
not without his righteousness. 

Four great six-foot sons, pretty consistently no-’count! 
Spenders all. And off the old man’s bounty, taking from him 
even while he doled it out with oaths. After all, even though 
the old man could afford it, mightily too, it must have hurt to 
see the sons all louts. Lazy ones. It must have cost him a ar” 
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penny, Cuddy’s scrape with one of the Connor girls who had all 
but sued outright for breach of promise. It was well known how 
John, while on debauches, let himself in for sums of money that 
had to be paid in order to get certain parties to shut up. Nate 
frankly lived off the old man, and as often as he dared ran into 
gambling debts that he could count on the old man to pay out of 
shame. 

David, who was known to be clever and shrewd in the cattle 
mart, simply would not work. 

He slept while the old man rode horseback through the dim, 
cold dawns between Middleton and Cincinnati, lantern bobbing 
from the saddle and the whips of his outriders cracking through 
the stillness. 

Any evening could find David somewhere between the Crescent 
Billiard Parlors on High Street, the gambling room behind Pete’s 
Cigar Store, Ramey’s Roseland Dancing Parlors and the darker 
fringes like the mud-flats, of a little city whose vice statistics ran 
as high in proportion as those of any metropolis. 


Drow who was a flash at calculation and had once, strangely 
enough to the old man’s pride, bested his father in a cattle deal 
by bidding against him, slicked his hair and reeked up the bed- 
room floor of the house with pomades and drove a low little road- 
ster which Magnus cursed every time it snorted into the rear half 
of the stable it shared with two plow horses and a half blind mare, 
too old for anything except light phaeton service. 

And growing up into his lank six-footed manhood, David 
gambled and lied himself more deeply into the old man’s rage 
and distrust. 

There was no getting David, who bargained brilliantly, to so 
much as ride out to a county fair or a cattle mart. Unless it 
were a street fair. A street fair of dancing girls and prancing 
racing stock. 

Often in the ugly little square house of horsehair, wax flowers 
under glass, cold base-burners, stern walnut bedchambers and 
stench of barn and bar, mustachios and boots that had plowed 
through cow-patches, the old man’s voice, shouting at David, 
could tie itself up into strangulation. 

“Lay off!’ screamed David one day, actually leaping forward 
with his hands clenched into fists. “Lay off of me! Me! Me! 
Me! Why me all the time? I’m no worse than the rest of us. 
But why pick on me all the time? Me! Me! Me! I’m fed up— 
you hear?—fed up!” 

For the second, the fists of David, hurling above his head, 
quivered and then fell limp, hurting of tenseness as they uncurled. 

It was the first time the impulse—the impulse to strike had 
laid hold of him. He stumbled out of the house. Feeling sick. 

At first Brenda used to shiver to the wrath and gale. But now 
she continued at her chores through them. Whoever of the other 
boys happened to be at home, snored through them. And most 
of the time David, except for the dark pulled look to his lips, 
jerked his collar open or ripped open his boots through them. 

The harangues. The haranguings of the old man, at David 
mostly. 

The boys came home only to sleep or to eat. 

It was a silent house so far as what they had to say to each 
other was concerned. Just a jibe at one of the other’s doings 
about town. About a woman. A debt. A hearsay of each 
other’s escapades. And the gales. The gales of the high, the 
angry words. Otherwise there was precious little to break the 
silences. Except old Brenda mumbling. She talked throughout 
the long hours of the deserted days, doing the housework, the 
water lugging and the scouring of three women. Chattered of 
this memory and that. To herself. 

When the men began to tramp home, though, there was little 
time for mooning back over the days when she had raised them, 
scrubbed them, fed them, the four young hellions, and concealed 
as many as she dared of their daredevil deeds from their father. 
By the time her four six-foot men came home in their dustless 
boots, and the old man in his mud-caked ones, her lips were 
straight and closed. 

Sometimes though for weeks there was no John, and the old 
man, who had a square white beard like a spade, and often as not 
would come into the house for supper straight from tending a 
sick heifer or mare about to have colt, would kick at the empty 
chair of John, and jerk out his own until the thick-lipped tumblers 
of water splashed over their sides. 

“Drunk again! The breaking of every bone in his body is too 
good for him.” 

The munching of the brothers around the well-spread table, 
and Brenda edging between them with a great platter of fried 


A House of Men 


eggs or a ham, killed and cured on the place, or a leg of lamb that 
had frisked its little spring behind the summer kitchen. ‘: 

“Low-life. Drunkard!” ; 

The munchings, the tink of knife and fork, and the flop of 
eggs to plates. 

“Low-lifes! That’s what! Who’s to help me drive those bulls 
to city tomorrow? Every hired bum on the place off at count 
fair and every mother’s son of my own too lily-handed. Every 
whelp of you.” % 

And then the pounding oaths. The oaths that roared through 
the house like gale. 3 

“What I got in you? Low-lifes. Gamblers. Striped shirt sports, 
Slick-heads. Hangers-on. If there was a man among you, you’ 
have up and cleared out long ago instead of swilling down my 
food that should choke you for shame.” 

If there was any one of the old man’s jibes could shake them, it 
was this last. Sometimes a quiver swept over Milt’s face or Nate 
pushed back his plate and shuffled out, or the lips of David drew 
themselves back off his teeth in a kind of nausea. 

Not infrequently John shouted back and once had even jerked 
the table-cloth so that the dishes avalanched and the high words, 
the terrible, thé high words, flew. 

But usually the men just munched. 

It was David who, though he came in for the worst of his 
father’s displeasure, could somehow usually encase himself in the 
most infallible imperturbability. 

Often they passed in the streets of the town, these two, 
David in his low-cut roadster that his father detested and yelled 
over the speeding fines, and the old man in the disreputable 
basket phaeton and one-eyed mare in which he had swayed 
through Middleton for probably forty-five years. Sometimes the 
old man fell asleep with the reins lax between his fingers while 
the mare wound her way home, slowly, surely, through the 
somnolent streets, up over the rattle of wooden bridge that 
spanned the same creek that hurried its way through the Magnus 
place, down around an elbow of pretty hill and into the stable she 
shared with the roadster. 

The old man, nodding in his phaeton, was what was knownasa 
character for miles out into the countryside. 

Old Magnus and his four no-’count sons. 

Oh, he might be considered, all in all, a hard man, but he was 
entitled to sympathy all right, with his no-account sons, with the 
possible exception of David, who was said to be wild but a chip 
of the old block for driving a clever trade. 


exe was every cent of his snug fortune that had been stacked 
with sweat. Every inch of his ground tilled with it. And for 
what? For four worthless sons to squander for him! When a 
younger man, Magnus had been known to ride through twenty 
miles of blizzard with a ewe in his arms to get its two front legs 
set. Old man Magnus had driven his cattle to Cincinnati since 
the days when his entire stock in trade consisted of one heifer. 
Old man Magnus had risen once a week at two o’clock in the 
morning for forty consecutive years. There was loam in the 
creases of the face of old Man Magnus. Loam that had been 
permanently ground in there by the honest sweat of his brow. 
There was a certain reverence for old man Magnus in the com- 
munity. The kind of reverence meted out to a man hard but 
just. And now old man Magnus was seventy-six and not a son 
of his, as the saying went, worth the powder to blow him up. 

That vacant chair of John’s at the supper table. It kept 
riling him. Riling him so that he ground his spoon around in his 
cup until it lopped over and he caught up the saucer, draining it, 
his angry eyes roaming over the top. And as usual, his pent-up 
anger at all his sons finding its outlet in David. 

“Drunken good-for-nothing! And you—stripety-shirt—lily- 
hand—let me hear of you loafing your time away down on the 
mud-flats with those wenches—wenches of vice——” 

The angry blood seemed to come out in threads in the eyeballs 
of old man Magnus and his voice got caught in the strangulation. 

“Wenches—mud-flats . . .” But even as he sat there locked 
in inarticulation, Brenda, who sloughed about in slippers that had 
no backs, reached over his shoulder to flop an egg in his plate. So 
inured were they to the strangulating wrath. 

Milton curved a dozy glance at his brother. 

“Chasin’ the mud-flat skirts, are you? Pretty low. Pret-ty 
ow. 

“Count your own eggs and go plumb to ——” said David, and 
flung down his red napkin and stalked out of the door, pausing at 
the crookedy mirror which hung on the side porch with a tim 
brush-and-comb holder under it, to slick at his slicked-down hair. 
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@,The days sang for Lady. She was happy. She learned 


to trill a song for David to her one-finger accompaniment. 


“Loafer!” cried old man Magnus, raising his powerful fists into 
bludgeons over his head and shaking them in the gesture in which 
they so often waved. “Loafer! Low-life! Keep out of them 
mud-flats! It’s fly-paper down there for fools like you to get 
stuck on. Loafer—you And then all the dreary string of 
oaths; the ones that must have reverberated in the timbers of the 
house of Magnus. 

Let me hear of you down in the mud-flats—the vice holes— 
those cattle—those wild women with their hair in their eyes—let 
me hear of it—those wenches down there—where they’re laying 
i walt to suck in such suckers as you—like Jamey Dike was 
sucked in—and I’ll break every bone Every other disgrace 
I've had upon me, but I won’t stand for the mud-flats!” 

Poor Brenda, storm-seasoned as she was, against even her ears 
the mud-flats smote horror. 

Pam had been said to be men who never came out of the mud- 

- Jamey Dike. Myron Ramey from Rossville on the Ken- 
tucky side of the river was another. 
ae women of the flats, who lived in houseboats stuck in the 
a were said to lure men with roses between their scarlet lips 

in their savage hair. Brenda was full of such lore. 














Every few years a “clean-up” drove the mud squatters from 
their shack-boats, but never for long. The mud-flats children 
were like little savages, without benefit of schooling. Truant 
officers invaded every so often but were of little avail. The mud- 
flats men earned what precarious living they could along the 
barges and in the cranberry bogs. The women with loose hips 
and high exposed chests and bare feet that could ooze up mud 
through the toes, seldom entered the town. The mud-flats chil- 
dren darted against the stagnant bottoms like tadpoles. 

It was a green, slimy little world down there where the water 
stank. Brenda had never been there. Nor seen a mud-flat 
woman except from the bridge. But she knew! 

It gave to David, standing there with his bared teeth and throb 
of Adam’s apple above the sporty low collar, something sinister. 
Something a little devilish. David standing there baring his 
teeth into a wavy mirror above the tin comb-and-brush holder, 
and slicking his slicked black hair. 

David, then, had looked closely and hotly into the swarthy face 
of a mud-flat woman. Rumor had it on him. One doubtless with 
a rose between her teeth, and the hair down over her eyes. 

And even as Brenda stared, her loose (Continued on page 130) 
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Y FRIENDS say they didn’t. With the unerring 
clear-sightedness peculiar to friends they point out to me that 
money still pours through my fingers like water, and that I 
still am known to lose my temper. And if encouraged, they will 
‘produce a further list of sinister failings, some inherited and some 
original and all, I am sure, grossly exaggerated. But the point is 
that they don’t know; they don’t know what I might have been. 
And I do. 

Now by the very nature of this article I am bound to talk 
about myself, but what may seem an egotistical outpouring is 
really incidental to my main purpose, which is to prove to parents 
and teachers and others dedicated to the upbringing of the next 
generation that all their painstaking theories are just so much 
waste effort, and that they might just as well let things rip. -In 
my experience no theory of education, tradition, environment or 
heredity covers more than two people at a time. Incredible as it 
seems, it is a fact that among all the teeming millions of this world 
there is no one human being like another, either in feature or 
character or in the nature of his development. It follows in- 
evitably that circumstances favorable or unfavorable from a 
general point of view must have astonishingly different results 
according to the soil on which they are sown. 

I admit this much. There are thousands of people occupying 
comfortable positions in the world who, were it not for their 
parents, would be sweeping streets—harmless, talentless people, 
guaranteed to be talentless and-harmless in any environment. 
Whether or not it is an advantage for society that they should be 
raised artificially to a level above their own norm is another 
matter. 

But their existence does not seem to me to weaken my 
contention that you don’t know and you can’t know and that you 
might as well give up worrying. Because against these thousands 
who appear to have responded so nicely to good education and 
environment, there are other thousands to whom their decent up- 
bringing has been nothing but a disaster, and other thousands 
who, in my opinion, owe their success largely to the fact that 
they started under the worst possible conditions. 

People talk about “such and such” having “triumphed over 
his early disabilities,” or they shake their heads over some gone- 
to-seed youth of honorable and well-to-do parentage, as though 
it were not possible and even probable that the success they 
admire needed the stimulus and revelation of ugliness and misery, 
and that the derelict owes his shipwreck to the sweetness and 
dignity of his home life. 

I know that I shall raise a storm of protest about my ears, but 
I will go so far as to declare that it is the ideal home which 
drives so many young people to the dogs. 

For that reason I deplore, as pitiful and wasted effort, the 
sacrifices which so many married people make in order to “keep 
the home for the children.” Materially they may be justified— 
but spiritually and with a view to the children’s subsequent 
development, they are simply immolating themselves on the altar 
of a superstition. 

Happy, honorable and faithful husbands and wives are 
as likely to be born of unhappy and unfaithful fathers and 
mothers as not. There is no law about it. But if I had to 
stand on one side or the other I would prefer to take my chance 
with the children who start off with the results of careless choice 
and reckless tempers staring them in the face. A hard and bitter 
start, no doubt, but children have immense recuperative powers, 
and I myself would rather start badly than end badly. 

The trouble with us human beings, as I see it, is that the course 
is too short and we start too late to understand either life or 
ourselves. 

For one-third of our probable existence it is the avowed 
policy of our guardians to prevent us, at all costs, from 
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knowing what is in front of us. Their slogan, ‘Let children be 
children,” is to my mind a piece of well-intentioned cruelty. They 
know in their hearts that the course has to be run. They can’t 
shield their children from life. But they cut off experience to the 
last moment and youth plunges into the maelstrom unprepared, 
unarmed, without standards—for those who have seen nothing 
but the best are without standards—and blind with illusions, 
That so many of them sink whilst others who know something of 
reality keep above water, is not surprising. 

However, I am laying down the law myself. Let me tell my 
own story. It is not easy to tell, because it involves much frank- 
ness and much reticence. To be quite honest about oneself 
means being honest abcut other people. I do not want to disturb 
the memory of the dead or hurt the living, and my story—which 
is only significant because it seems.to me representative of so 
many other lives—must of necessity be shorn of its most vital and 
lurid details. Some of them would be, in any case, almost in- 
credible—not incredibly bad but incredibly strange. I know 
that if I made them into a story I should be told I had over- 
stepped the limitations of even romantic fiction. 

And then too there is the danger of seeming priggish and self- 
satisfied. The very title of this article has a priggish sound about 
it, but I can think of nothing that will cover quite so much 
ground, and it must stand. 

I was born in Australia. My mother was an Australian, my 
father a Scotchman, the only son of a wealthy and respected 
Scotch family. He came to Australia at the age of thirty-five, 
having practised at the Middle Temple as a barrister, stood for 
Parliament, circled the world three times—once before the mast— 
been married, divorced and disowned by his family. He came out 
to Australia engaged to a childhood friend, met my mother ona 
boat between New Zealand and Melbourne, and proposed and 
was accepted; borrowed the money for his cab fare from his 
future father-in-law, practically on the landing stage, and 
married my mother before any of her highly respected family 
could get their breath. 


ee is a very brief and expurgated account of my father’s 
career up to my advent. Even now the ghosts of his exploits are 
probably conjured up occasionally in many strange places of the 
globe—by his victims who, strangely enough, seem never to have 
lost their affection for him. And this is the more odd because 
he quarreled furiously with all of them. His temper was maniacal 
and he was as unjust as he was generous. But he had some charm 
which worked as strongly on men as it did on women. From the 
time my mother died when I was five to the time of his own death 
sixteen years later, I do not think he earned a penny, but lived 
(sometimes splendidly, sometimes with the brokers camped in 
his London house) always on borrowed money—borrowed or 
given. He would have got credit from Shylock. And if that 
isn’t a proof of charm I don’t know what is. 

We came to England. My mother hated leaving her people 
and no doubt she saw very clearly that deeply as she loved him, 
my father had no capacity for permanence of any sort. She died, 
I think, as nearly as possible of a broken heart. On her death my 
father took a large house where he had lived with his first wife and 
children—a freakish fancy—and set up housekeeping with his 
five-year-old daughter. 

I often go past that house now and remember the queer and, 
for me, somber and terrifying life I lived there. I was the only 
child. 

Sometimes we had servants and sometimes we had none. 
Sometimes the rooms were full of extravagant furniture and some- 
times empty of all save bare necessities. Sometimes I was being 
overwhelmed with p-esents and (Continued on page 182) 
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I. A. R. Wylie, author of ‘'Towards Morning,” “The Dark House” 


She's a profoundly original character—is this I. A. R. Wylie. I don’t know anybody like her. 
There’s a strange calmness about her that I suppose has to do with ber own complete self-reliance. 
One evening you find her tucked away in a far corner of a cozy “pub” up in St. John’s Wood, 
London, making friends with a homey old charwoman, or maybe talking dogs with a bus-driver 
or birds with some odd cove of a wing fancier. And the next evening you ‘ll find her at a 
literary reception talking highbrow. Always there’s a sense or mystery about this small, blue- 
eyed young woman with her unruly reddish-blond bobbed hair. There’s mystery in the very 

1 none. way she signs her stories—I. A. R. Wylie—instead of plain Ida Wylie. Only one thing are 


d some- 


1s being you certain of -—she knows a lot about life. And that’s something for anybody toknow. F. H. 
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HE two Osbornes arrived in Biarritz— 
which, if you put faith in the advertise- 
ments, is the queen of beaches and the 
beach of kings—at the crest of the sum- 
mer season. By the same train there came a 
letter from the manager of an American bank in 
Paris to one of his subordinates, a lively young 
blade with excellent social connections, who hap- 
pened to be in Biarritz on a long vacation. 


Please call on Mrs. D. G. Osborne and Miss Osborne, 
of Malachi, Ohio, at the Hotel du Palais, and see that 
they have suitable introductions. This is their first 
trip abroad, and they have no friends in that vicinity. 
Their accounts are important. I hate to interfere with 
your holiday, but I will greatly appreciate any courtesy 
you may show to these valuable clients. 


The subordinate, whose name was Minot, was 
so excessively annoyed that he mentioned aloud 
a majority of the leading réles in the Passion 
Play. Even so, he dutifully dragged himself 
over to the Palais and presented his credentials. 
To his unbounded relief, Mrs. D. G. Osborne 


wasn’t in the least redolent of Malachi, Ohio, but as soon, 


as he saw the daughter’ he forgot both the mother and the 
bank. 

They kept him for tea, and in return he invited them to dine 
at the Chateau Basque on the following evening. At the Chateau 
Basque, which is picturesquely situated on a bold thrust of jagged 
rock, they ran into a large party of the right people, and with 
Minot serving as the hyphen, joined it just before the dancing 
began. 

From the outset Miss Osborne drew plenty of attention, but 
there was one man in particular who seemed hardly able to remove 
his gaze from her. Inevitably she was aware of this, but since he 
had by far the most pungent personality in the entire group, she 
wasn’t mortally injured by it. He was tall and lean and leathery; 
his eyes were black and keenly discerning; his hair was black; 
his chin was square, with a noticeable cleft in it. He smiled 
easily but said little, and then in an unusually soft voice. His 
attitude was so relaxed that it was almost lounging, and yet 
it suggested muscular repose and nerve control rather than 
sluggishness. He might have been D’Artagnan brought down 
to date and naturalized American, or he might have been 
Wild Bill Hickok or Texas Jack Omahundro, transplanted and 
manicured. 

When Minot took her out for the first dance, she promptly 
demanded a full report upon this striking individual. 

“Who—Pelham Colcord?” said Minot. ‘Why, I don’t know 
him so awfully well, and so does everybody else. They call him 
the professional spectator. All he ever does is to weight down 
a chair so it won’t blow away and watch life’s battle from the 
side-lines. You wouldn’t suspect it, would you?” 

“No! You’re joking!” 

“Parding, ma’am, but h’I ain’t! Why, compared with Pel- 
ham the sloth is a buzzing dynamo. Everybody sort of likes him, 
ai he’s got his union card, all right. And he’s had some 
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pretty trick experiences too, if you could ever make him loosen 
up about ’em. He was a lawyer out West somewhere.” 

In the meantime Colcord was conferring with Mrs. Osborne. 

If the daughter was superlative, there was also a good deal 
to the mother; indeed, an esthetic artist would surely have held 
that there were forty or fifty kilograms too much. But she was 
an accurate student of her own geography, and she knew how to 
dress; consequently, instead of caricaturing youth, she upheld 
the splendid dignity of middle age. 

“So you’re from Ohio, Mrs. Osborne?” 

“Yes, from Malachi. You probably never heard of it. It’s 
charming old village, perhaps an hour’s drive from Cleveland. 

“I’m sorry to say I don’t know that region at all. Has it 
always been your home?” 

“No,” said the stately lady, “I bought the property only about 
a year ago. Before that we were in Chicago. But Dorothy and 
I were both agreed that we wanted a permanent residence 1. 
country, and Malachi is perfect. We can so easily motor into 
town for occasions, or shopping, and apart from that we are quilé 
contented on our own little estate.” 
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@,"‘And then suppose,’’ said Colcord, 
"I went and fell in love with you, 
Miss Osborne. You never know 
when the cussed germ will bite.” 
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Now Miss Osborne, notwithstanding the bulletin 
she had had from Minot, was still incredulous; and 
when Colcord succeeded in persuading her that he 
really didn’t dance, she was still convinced that his 
conversation would be epic. Her anticipations 
were doubled when he steered her out-of-doors 
to a tiny rock garden, with low stars overhead 
and the shimmering Gulf of Gascony at their feet. 

: . “Tell me about it,” he urged her Se + But to her complete astonishment, he conducted 
it. Itsa interestedly. ; . ; himself like an unwilling witness in a court of 
eveland. From her description, it was evident i law. 

Has it that the Osbornes dwelt in manorial Q. Have you been in Biarritz very long, Mr. 

style, and that Mrs. Osborne herself Colcord? When did you come? 
nly about was one who scorned the vulgar herd. A. May. 
rothy an Colcord wondered, almost wistfully, if the enticing daughter Q. Oh, it must have been marvelous here in the spring! 
nce 10 shared her mother’s: intolerance. Have you a villa, Mr. Colcord? Or are you in a hotel? 
otor into He continued to parley with Mrs. Osborne, and to become more A. An apartment. The Elephant’s Nest. 
are quite More suave and preoccupied, until eleven o’clock, when he sat Q. I beg your pardon? 
out—or rather strolled out—a waltz with her daughter Dorothy. A. It’s so small. 
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@,''I knew the pen was mightier than the sword,’’ 
said Minot to McGarrah, “‘but I’m hanged if I knew 
the tongue was mightier than a whole jazz band!’’ 


Q. Oh! The Elephant’s Nest! 
your family’s here with you? 

A. I haven’t any. 

Q. Oh! Well, we only got here yesterday, but from what I’ve 
seen of it, it’s too utterly enchanting. Don’t you find it so? 

A. Not bad. 

Q. Oh, don’t be so blasé! With the best society in Europe 
and every possible thing in the world to do—and oh, by the way, 
Mr. Colcord, I’ve heard the most amazing thing about you, 
and I simply won’t believe it! Ill believe you don’t dance— 
although I’ve got to admit it was a frightful tax on my believ- 
ability—but what do you do? What’s your specialty? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. No, truly! Men like you don’t come all the way to Biarritz 
just for the sake of riding on the choo-choo cars. Are you here 
for golf or the polo or the bathing or what? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. You don’t do anything? 

A. None whatsoever. 
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That’s quite clever! And 


No sports whatsoever? 


Q. You must be a wizard at baccarat then, Mr. Colcord! 
A. No, I don’t gamble. : 
Q. (Perplexedly) Then what could possibly have brought 


you here, and why do you stay? Just the climate? 

A. It’s not bad—when it doesn’t rain. 

Q. (Helplessly) Don’t you even falk? 

Colcord started, and stared at her blankly. 
Osborne!” he said in his gentlest tone. ‘‘Why 
must have been wool-gathering!”’ 

Her curiosity was more rampant than ever, and what she really 
ached to do was to incite him to speak. But she was shrewd 
enough to perceive the advantage of an immediate retreat; 
and she had an excuse for it which was both barbed and legitimate. 

“I’m afraid so too,” she said sweetly as she veered towar 
the Chateau. “But I suppose we ought to be going in anyhow. 
This is Mr. Minot’s dance that’s coming.” - : ‘ 

The steps were only a few yards distant. ‘Oh, my cat's aunt: 
he said ruefully. “What have I done—gone and offended you 
right at the commencement? Without even commencing? 
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This was the precise effect that she had counted upon. It 
would bring him to her later with the positive obligation to open 
and sustain the dialog. And men are rarely so confidential as 
when they have just finished apologizing. 

In the doorway she delayed for an instant. “But an ordinary 
saline solution,” she said wickedly, “if used as a gargle three 
times a day, is very beneficial to the vocal cords. Won’t you 
please try it, Mr. Colcord, before we meet again?” Then she 
sugared the pill. ‘Because I’m sure we are going to meet again— 
aren’t we?” : 

The next time that he saw the Osbornes was on the Grande 
Plage, at the fashionable bathing hour. The Osbornes today 
were merely onlookers; they politely asked him to sit with them, 
and he politely sat; and for a moment they all watched without 
Comment the vivid spectacle. 

Well,” said Miss Osborne kindly, ‘have you tried the saline 
solution yet, Mr. Colcord?” 


He nodded. “In buckets. I reckon I couldn’t have been in 


top form last night.” 





Her eyes were provoking. 
“T thought maybe you were 
shocked by my unmaidenly 
overtures. But you see, I was 
waiting for you to go ahead 
and be fascinating. So now 
you’ve got another oppor- 
tunity, why, go ahead!”’ 

He gave her one of his 
quick smiles. ‘That re- 
mark makes me feel about 
as futile as I did down in 
Mexico once. I———”’ He 
broke off, but went on smil- 
ing reminiscently. 

“Well,” said Miss Osborne, 
“up to this point the story 
ought to get past the censor, 
I should think.” 

“Oh, it isn’t any story!” 
said Colcord. “Just that 
one night a flock of greasers 
jumped us in camp, and 
when I went to get up and 
be inhospitable I found I'd 
left my guns out of reach 
and both my feet were 
asleep. So I had to crawl 
for it through the firelight, 
while this visiting committee 
practised at me. That’s all. 
I was just quoting it as an 
example.” 

Miss Osborne was tanta- 

lizing. ‘And doI make you 
feel as futile as all that? 
I didn’t know I was so 
‘ irresistible.” 
- “But I discovered,” said 
Celcord whimsically, ‘that 
under fire I was a mighty 
fast crawler.” His smile 
widened. “And I may be 
yet.” 

‘*Aren’t the Mexicans ter- 
ribly poor shots, though?” 
she asked demurely. 

“Ouch!” said Colcord. 
“Yes, they are. But you 
don’t waste many cartridges, 
now do you? And if I get 
hit in this scrimmage, who've 
I got to salve my wounds?” 

“Maybe mother will,” said 
Miss Osborne. ‘‘Myself, I’m 
just darling and popular and inefficient, but: mother adores 
to make people comfortable, whether they know it or not. Don’t 
you, mother?” 

“Dorothy!” said Mrs. Osborne, in warning disapproval. 

They separated shortly afterwards, but not until Colcord had 
learned that they would be at the Chaumiére for gala night, 
and that Miss Osborne would concede him-one more passive 
dance. And at the Chaumiére he was so contrite for yesterday, 
and so agreeable in the present, that she sat out two dances with 
him instead of one. This, incidentally, didn’t tend to brighten 
up the corner where young Mr. Minot was. 

“Humph!” said Minot to the American doctor, McGarrah. *‘I 
knew the pen was mightier than the sword, but I’m hanged if I 
knew the tongue was mightier than a whole jazz band.” 

“Oh, be reasonable!” said the Doctor indulgently. 
begrudge the man the only recreation he’s got?” 

“Begrudge him?” he echoed. “I don’t! All I begrudge him 
is his taste.” 

Meanwhile Miss Osborne was saying: “Well, that’s that, and 
we'll begin all over again. Only I want you to talk about you. 
Oh, I don’t mean your pure white soul and your last operation, 
but—well, how is it you don’t do any of the things that everybody 
else does?” 

He smiled. ‘Oh—I don’t know. Maybe for the same reason 
that everybody else hasn’t done the same things I have. Take 
yourself. Can you throwarope? I can.” 

“Qh, that reminds me,” she said, “I (Continued on page 160) 
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OR years I have been referring, with needless frequency, 
to my first important assignments as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. In 1893 I was sent to the Homestead Steel 
Mills, near Pittsburgh, the day after the strikers ‘had shot 
_ down the Pinkerton: guards. ‘The“town was in the hands of 
the strikers. Armed sentries made me prisonér when: I Janded 
from a rowboat at dusk, very much scared. They marched me 
to strike headquarters, where I was cross-questioned and stared 
at ‘suspiciously and made to feel unworthy and .uncomfortable. 

Finally I was given a badge and a passport, neither one of 
which meant anything to the hard-breathing foreigner who 
brought me back to headquarters in twenty minutes, just ahead 
ofthe largest and bluest revolver I ever saw, and told the labor 
chiefs that I looked and acted like-a detective. 

The strike, which resulted in civil war, was, the steel workers 
told us, a protest against the “tyranny” of Mr. Frick and his 
associates. Of course the minute the huskies turned back the 
Pinkertons and found themselves in armed control of the town, 
the hot-heads outnumbered the conservatives and we poor corre- 
spondents who were sent there to report the situation found our- 
selves in the hands of a mob which had lathered itself into a most 
unreasoning mood. 

For nearly a week I devoted a large share of my time to being 
arrested and marched to headquarters. We slept in our clothes 
and didn’t have time to shave, so after a few days I looked like a 
true friend of the workingman and:was not molested. 

My second big assignment was theSullivan-Corbett fight for 
the heavyweight championship of the:-world. This.was in 
September, 1892. I was writmg for the Chicago Record, a 
tabloid morning paper which sold for one cent:. My employer, 
Victor Lawson, specialized on ambitious campaigns for increas- 
ing the circulation. On the first day of each month he received 
a graphic chart showing the circulation each day for the preceding 
four weeks. If the jagged line had a tendency to move upward 
he tried to find out the why of this increase in the number of 
readers, and if the line went breaking down-hill there was an 
immediate and searching investigation. When I went to New 
Orleans to report the pugilistic event of the century I was new 
and throbbing with ambition and felt the whole weight of 
journalism on my shoulders. I kept the wires singing and sent 
in columns of stuff. Our condensed one-cent paper never before 
had given so many acres of space to a sporting event. 

When Mr. Lawson got his chart on October 1, the increase in 
circulation for a few days just before the big fight was indicated 
by a line which hit the top of the page. The amazing fact was 
that after all the fight news had been printed and the circulation 
dropped back it did not strike the low level of the week before 
but showed an increase over the August average of about five 
thousand! What is more, it stayed on the new level. The chart 
proved that we had won over five thousand steady subscribers 
because we had given so much attention to a prize-fight. 

Mr. Lawson never attended a fight and he had no enthusiasm 
for bloody encounters in the ring, but when he looked at that 
chart and saw that line move from a dead level up to the height 
of Mt. Everest, a great truth smote him and he knew for certain 
that the general public was more interested in John L. Sullivan 
and Jim Corbett than it could possibly be in any other two 
individuals on earth. 

So he told the editor that I was more useful than a bill-board 
and to send me to all prize-fights at all times. That is how it 
happened that after I became a dignified column conductor, 
trying to be realistic and literary, the editor would come and 
drag me away from my walnut desk and order me to get on a 
train and travel a long distance and write copiously about a 
couple of pugs. 

On that fateful night in the Olympic Club in New Orleans 
when the mighty Sullivan slumped to the mat and remained 
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there, I was struggling against heart-failure and trying to make 
notes all during the twenty-one rounds. Already I had filed a 


- bale.of copy at the office under the sloping seats of the wooden 
‘arena. 


After Sullivan was counted out I hurried to this tem. 
‘porary office to see if the operators were getting the stuff out 


‘promptly. All of them had left their keys and were peeking 


through cracks and taking in the big show. . The long table was 
piled high with surplus copy. I knew that my only chance to 


-.catch the first edition back home was to get to the main office 


down-town and begin feeding in the pages. 

There was a great jam in the street but an old-fashioned two- 
horse cab of the ark variety was pushing through the multitude, 
I fought my way through the crowd and yelled at the driver 
that I was offering two dollars for a ride down-town. He told me 
to climb right up over the wheel and get on top. So I climbed up 
and another man broke through the crowd and came climbing 
up after me. The driver tried to push him back but he begged 
hard and so the two of us found ourselves squatted on top 
of the night-going vehicle as it bumped the hard cobble 
stones. My companion was weeping. He was weeping real 
tears and moaning. Finally he grabbed me by the arm and said 
to me: 


“\ “T saw it wit? me own eyes but I can’t believe it. Did Corbett 


really lick the big fellow?” 
I couldn’t hold back the truth. Once more he wept—teal 
choking sobs. Finally I ventured to ask, “Did you know 
Sullivan?” — 
* “Did I know him?” he replied. “I guess you don’t make me— 
here in the dark. I’m Steve Brodie.” 


I. 1896 I was at El Paso for a month while Dan Stuart was 
trying to pull off the fight between Bob Fitzsimmons and Peter 
Maher. The rangers had mobilized in El Paso to prevent any 
brutal glove-fighting on Texas soil and the rurales were camped 
in Paso del Norte, otherwise known as Juarez, to head off any 
attempt to cross the river. Bulls were slaughtered every Sunday 
in the ramshackle Plaza Toro, :nd monte tables were in full 
bl:st on the church steps every Sunday morning, but the pro- 
y osal to hive two trained athletes try out their skill and stamina 
in a roped enclosure was simply appalling to the Aztec mind. 

Finally we collected a remnant of the excursionists and went 
by train away down the Rio Grande to Langtry, Texas, and found 
an island supposed to be Mexican territory, and Fitzsimmons 
licked Maher while Charley Seymour of the Chicago Herald was 
leaning over to tie his shoe. The rurales arrived at the scene of 
the encounter two days after we left. They were too late. 

While we were hanging around El Paso waiting for a chance to 
stage the battle, “Parson” Davies came to town with his theatri- 
cal company playing “The Wicklow Postman.” Eugene 
O’Rourke was the star and among the actors supporting him 
were John L. Sullivan and Paddy Ryan. The visiting correspon- 
dents were camped in a rooming house next to the Gem gambling 
establishment. John L. came and lived with us. His room was 
near mine. The hallway was narrow and had square turns. It 
was unlighted. All the conditions favored the supreme experience 
which came to me in El Paso. 

One of the catch-lines in a Hoyt play used to be, “Shake the 
hand that shook the hand of Sullivan.” Ask any of the old- 
timers whether or not John L. was a demigod. His biographers 
say that he was the most popular American ever honored in song 
and story. Every trial horse who had been knocked out by him 
put on airs for years afterward. The bartender who had been 
cuffed for pushing back change remained a worshipful admirer 
for all time. His name became a synonym for lion courage. He 
topped the world. When he was biffing his way to fame he fought 
more men in one week than a recent champion would fight m 
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200 years., He met all 
comers and knocked 
them comatose. 

Because of the endur- 
ing greatness of John L. 
Sullivan I am proud to 
find it possible to link 
my name with his. If 
the man who owns the 
hand that shook the 
hand of Sullivan still 
has it on exhibition and 
if the barroom idolators 
still boast of having had 
their hats caved in by 
the big ’un when he was 
in one of his playful 
Newfoundland moods, 
what will be my place in 
history when I establish 
the fact that once I oc- 
cupied a bed alongside of 
the one and only? 

It was late at night, in 
the rooming house at El 
Paso. John L. had not 
counted the turns in the 
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narrow hallway. I was 
awakened by a deep 
rumbling sound.  Be- 


tween me and the win- 
dow I saw a vast hulk. 
Mr. Sullivan had entered 
my room and was re- 
moving some of his gar- 
ments, at the same time 
conversing with himself 
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on affairs in general. 





After tossing aside his 
coat and vest he came to 
bed. I rolled over just 
in time to avoid being 
his one-thousandth vic- 
tim. Then I spoke to him, in a very nice way, calling him “Mr. 
Sullivan,” and told him that he was in the wrong room. He 
wanted to know why I was using his bed. I explained that 
he was in the wrong room. Then he asked my name and where 
rag from and why and what was the idea of my being in his 

“This isn’t your room, Mr. Sullivan,” I said. ‘Come with me, 
Mr. Sullivan, and I will take you to your regular room. I will 
carry your hat and coat and vest, Mr. Sullivan, and everything 
will be all right, Mr. Sullivan.” 

When we arrived at his room he turned on the light and, as a 
special favor, showed me a wound on his head. He had taken a 
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fall over at New Orleans, cutting quite a gash across the scalp. 
He wanted me to look at the stitches taken by the doctor and 
give him a fair, impartial opinion. I looked at the ragged cut 
across the top of his head and said it seemed to be all right. 

‘Then you can’t see straight,” said Mr. Sullivan. ‘That 
doctor sewed me up with wire and he didn’t use the right kind 
of wire at that. He used piano wire. How’d you like to have 
your head all sewed up with piano wire?” 

I told him I would prefer almost any other kind of wire and 

de him a respectful good night. 

Eater, when I began to estimate the supreme quality of this 
adventure, | was rather sorry that I had not kept quiet that 


@John L. Sullivan—who has been called the most 


popular American ever honored in song and story. 


night after my visitor hit the mattress, so that I could have told 
around, for all time, that John L. Sullivan and I once slept in the 
same bed. As it was, I hesitated before disturbing him, and then 
I made a swift guess that when he awoke in the morning and 
found me alongside of him he would not be in any mood to 
receive laughing explanations; and besides, the room was one 
flight up so I may have acted wisely. 

Just a few weeks ago I stopped off at El Paso on my way east 
from California and went Rip Van Winkling around the town. 
When I first went there thirty years ago it was Wolfville plus. 
Now it is Evanston, Illinois. 

In the new and bright and shiny and pretentious city I found 
only one landmark and that was the rooming house in which our 
sprightly band had taken shelter. I sneaked up the stairway and 
looked at the bedroom in which, for nearly two minutes, John 
L. Sullivan and I lay side by side like a couple of brothers. The 
years rolled back and I could hardly believe that the person 
standing in the doorway was no longer a child reporter but had 
gone on and on until at last he was trying to use a mashie nib- 
lick. Thirty years had wrought but few changes. 1 remembered 
the design of the carpet, and the spread seemed to be the same. 
Everything was there except the memorial tablet marking the 
spot on which I would have picked up Mr. Sullivan’s shoes if he 
had taken them off. 
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The Story So Far: 


REE as a sea-gull, Juanita had been brought up in the 

famous old Espinosa rancho on the California coast with 

her mother, the Sefora. One day two strangers in suc- 
cession visited the rancho: a newspaper man named Kent 
Ferguson, whom Juanita loved at sight; and a mysterious veiled 
woman, who talked secretly with the Sefiora. Shortly thereafter 
the Senora died, but not before she had confessed that she was 
not Juanita’s mother. Only a certain Sidney Fitzroy, she said, 
could clear up the mystery of her parentage; Juanita must find 
him, but keep his name secret. 

Broken-hearted and homeless, at Kent’s suggestion Juanita 
now took a position as secretary to Jane Chatterton, the beautiful 
and popular wife of Carwood Chatterton, Kent’s rich, elderly 
employer. She made the startling discovery then that Jane 
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was the mysterious woman who had visited the Sefora. Further 
more, to Kent Jane confessed that Juanita had some connection 
with her past life, when she was a poor girl. : 

Jane apparently feared Juanita, and was anxious to get rid of 
her—ostensibly because she did not want Billy, her son, to fall 
in love with the girl. So she planned to send Juanita away 0 
Manila as a nurse-maid with friends of the Chattertons. | 

Then Kent discovered that an elusive man he was seeking, t0 
clear up a property title for old Chatterton, also had some con- 
nection with Jane’s past—and that his name too was Sidney 
Fitzroy. 

Now Kent had been hopelessly in love with Jane; but gradually 
he had fallen in love with Juanita. Just before she was to sail for 
Manila, they had gone on a picnic down to the old rancho, and 
when they returned Kent for the first time took her in his arms 
and kissed her. 
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But the next day her new happiness was wrecked. Kent was 
confessing to Jane that he loved Juanita when her composure 
broke down and weeping she wished him happiness and drew down 

is head for a farewell kiss. That kiss that Juanita witnessed— 
and misunderstood—as she burst into the room to announce that 

arwood and Billy were hurt in an automobile accident. 

Carwood Chatterton would never get out of his bed again. 
And in the confusion, Juanita disappeared from the Chatterton 

hold. She dropped out of their lives as strangely as she 
— in, leaving no trace behind her. And presently Kent, a 
Tange, silent, unsmiling Kent, went away too, to search for her. 
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(Juanita turned with a sick- 
ened soul from her memories. 
But a reluctant smile tugged 
at her lips as she listened 
to the girls’ MUTMUTING. 


= 

UANITA’S second position was in the mail order depart- 
ment of a large stationery house in Mission Street, 
San Francisco; her superior was Miss Lily Wilson. 
Juanita was paid fourteen dollars a week, Lily twenty- 
seven; consequently Juanita thought Lily enormously successful. 
Lily ruled the mail order department as she liked, and sometimes 
was called into conference with the heads of the business; she 
had her own stenographer, Miss Walsh, and some fifteen or 

sixteen girls were under her sway. 
Lily was sickly, nervous and thirty. She had a strange 
faculty for making her own inefficiencies seem laudable. Her 
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working.at such terrific speed and was so chronically overs 
burdened, she explained. 


Unlike most of the girls in Lily’s department, Juanita had 


worked hard to get her job, however, and prized it anxiously. 
The girl had not known herself to be’ entirely too pretty and re- 
fined to walk easily into a position that a girl nearer the usual 
type- would have no trouble in securing, and there had been some 
weeks of agonizing worry between her leaving of Mrs. Chatterton 
and her finding of Steele and Stern, wholesale and retail stationery 
dealers and owners of the Stesteco Press. 


She had taken a plain little room in a gitls’ chib, had obeyed . 


rules scrupulously,*had smiled shyly when sonte friendly girl 
smiled at her, but had spoken not at-all. pity 
The cyclone through which she had passed ‘had leftzits mark, 


Juanita turned with a sickened soul from her memories—they . 


were forever behind her; with her own old life*She had nothing 
further to do: —o. 

The girls’ club being managed only as a sort of clearing-house 

for:-transients, Juanita presently took the typewritten ‘list of 
safe. boarding-houses given her by the little'secretary and spent 
a, Saturday afternoon looking at them, on McAllister, on Lyon, 
on ‘Howard Streets. They all “seemed alike—grayish. black 
houses with flights of wooden steps rising from the stteét to the 
parlor floor, and dining-room bays, curtained in limp Notting- 
ham, under the steps. : 
“Eventually she found a thing new to her, a “hall bedroom,” 
at Miss’ Duval’s. Miss Duval and her sister were identical— 
tall, spare, dark, devout Frenchwomen. They set a frugal but 
appetizing table; they permitted no familiarities with their 
boarders. 

These for the most part were elderly men and women, a 
widowed cousin whose twelve-year-old son’s dark little face 
was already sprouting black hair, the city’s chess champion, 
who was, Juanita gathered, a dentist as well, a nervous, elderly 
woman librarian with her partially crippled mother, and two 
French under-secretaries from the consulate, who rarely spoke 
except to each other, and in their own tongue. 

Juanita had the top floor hall bedroom, with a neat, flat white 
iron bed, a pine bureau painted white, white sash curtains and a 
chair. Her closet was just-outside her door, in the hall. ‘The view 
from her window was:of Franklin Street, lined with three-story 
apartment houses, with garage doors under the first flight. She 
took the hall bedroom, at nine dollars a-week, with the same 
feeling she had for her job—that in a life so dark andiheavy, she 
was fortunate to get even so much. 

She walked to her job at -half:past eight. 

Often her shy good morning ‘to the colored elevator boy at 
Steele and Stern’s was the first sound of her own voice-since the 
“good night” to Miss Duval at the table the night before. 

The mail order department ‘was in a large and spacious loft, 
airy and shaded pleasantly from ‘the onslaughts of the sunshine 
by drawn shades on the southeastern side. The girls had a 
partly finished dressing-room, with hooks set haphazard in a 
wallboard partition; and a bare nicked and ink-stained table at 
one’end of the long room had been dedicated to their luncheon 
time of leisure. 

All about the walls were book posters, colored leaflets, litho- 
graphs; and spare stock in bulky gray paper bundles tied with 
coarse hairy string were heaped in the corners. - Old catalogs 


and advertising matter generally were scattered about; it was 
impossible to reduce the room to anything like order, and during 


Juanita’s time there it was never attempted. The zone im- 
mediately under the girl’s feet was swept every night, and that 
surrounding the luncheon table. 
or table in order, and large wastepaper baskets were carried away 
Ly the janitor every night. 

The girls kept a two-burner gas stove in a crate, with tins of 
sugar, tea, salt and stale crackers. They were not supposed to 
boil even a kettle up here; Mason, the manager, often warned 
them that the firm wouldn’t get ‘‘a red cent” of insurance if they 
kept it up. But Lily Wilson was haughtily independent of Mr. 
Mason and went on heating canned soup, making toast, even 
scrambling eggs in the loft when she felt like it. 


Lily was nervous and fretful over everything; her life was one 
long, peevish monolog in self-defense; but some of the other 


girls were young and jolly, and Juanita would find a reluctant 


smile tugging at her mouth as she heard them giggling and mur- 
Altogether, the hours in the office were the easiest 


muring. 
in her day. 
Arriving late, Lily usually found her assistants‘sitting about 
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lateness, shiftlessness and disorder Were only because she was,* yaiwning, discussing last night’s dance or film,sharpening peng 
* making fantastically artistic disposition of their pens, ink-we 


. She would open. the safe, fling papers before her unde 


‘phone, Mr. Mason. 


Each girl kept her own desk 


waiting for her, fitting themselves to paper cuffs, manicuring, 
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paper. a 
“Lissen, I think that Howard Street.line’s a disgrace to 
city!” Lily. might -begin. -Flushed, flurried, her hat ‘stilh oy 


plunge agitatedly into her mail. pe 
“Here, Miss Espinosa, here’s a long one—you might begin tg 
fill that. Go on with that one, Mamie. My gracious, I left this 
place at quarter to eleven last night—my head is simply splitting? 
Juanita, entrusted with a mail order, would move slowly alon 


‘the boxes that lined one wall. They were big brown boxes 


hinged fronts through which. she slipped an experienced hand 
to’ get “3 leaflet #19, ‘Value of a Friend’” or “6 wall card 


: #1, ‘If I Had Time to Waste on You, I’d Rather Waste It 
_on Sofhebody Else!’ ” Pee 


Having started the group she called “my girls” to work, 
felt freé*to loaf. She fell into deep, murmured conversations 
with: Miss Crandall, from the floor below. Lily might then put 
her ink-yvelF’upon the heap of her partly opened mail, and witha 
krief “Don’t anybody touch this, I’m coming right back!” would 
untie her silesia’ apron and disappear down-stairs for half an hour, 

4fMr. Mason came panting up the stairs with his hands full 
of papers, one of the girls would say, “Miss Wilson’s at the tele- 
She just stepped down.” They had no 
telephone in the mail order loft, which they felt an abuse. 

At quarter to twelve Lily, returning, would become agitated 
once more. 

“My Lord, will you look what Mason’s brought up to me! 
This can’t go on, girls; you’ll have to be more careful. It’s 
nothing but complaints, complaints, complaints. My Lord, is 
that the whistles? Well, let’s eat and then we can get through 
it. Ring for the boy, Mabel.” 

It was almost two o’clock when she was really ready for work, 
and from then on the office was in a whirl. Anybody coming up 
to ‘the mail order department now saw an overworked and 
philosophical, even a facetious superintendent in charge. Girl 
fairly ran about, fairly wept as they said, ‘“‘Miss Wilson, this 
order simply can’t catch the afternoon mail—it can’t be done!” 

At four Lily, in a boiling sea of papers, flushed and excited, 
would say regretfully: ‘ Girls, no help for it! We’ll have-to work 
again ‘tonight. Who will draw dinner money and do abottin 
hour’s work after dinner?” Vie 

Dinner money was a dollar. Juanita drew it on every oppor 
tunity, feeling it an economy. But she did not spend it as th 
other girls did, in the Market Street cafeterias and markets, tp 
dinner. She flew home for the pot-au-feu and the good sout 
French bread of the Duval ménage and hurried back again to 
the office afterward. 


Be was a favorite with Lily because she always stayed 
when there was a general call for volunteers. Juanita did not 
mind; it was a part of her serious acceptance of the discomforts 
of her new life. Almost every week she saw a movie advertised 
that interested her and thought that she would really go to see it 
on Saturday afternoon or Sunday, but she never did. She went 
to church, walked in the Park, went home to read a library book. 

The big public library was near, and two or three of the girls 
at the desk came to know her, smiled at her. 

Juanita never felt young any more. In place of confident 
and unthinking youth, there came to her hurt spirit a timid 
sense of pride, of confidence, of daring. Weeks went by, and 
months, and still she paid her little bills, crept upon her solitary 
little path unmolested. She bought second-hand books for five 
and ten cents; she paid a terrifying three dollars for new shoes; 
she was deeply mortified when she realized that the girls in the 
office thought she should have a summer hat. : 

“What should I pay for a hat, Miss Wilson? Ten dollars?” 

“Oh Lord, no! Go up to Hale’s. Tables of ’em for two anda 
half!” 

Juanita could afford that. A small black straw hat with a 
white camellia on it. It was exquisitely becoming; her blue eyes 
looked more liquidly blue than ever under its brim, her soit 
gold hair fanned up against it like sunshine. 

Long, long afterward, when these strange months came to 
seem like a dream, she realized that they had not been devoid 
of possibilities. She remembered Rob Keane, one of the traveling 
salesmen, and handsome Joe O’Brien, whose brother was 
famous pitcher, and what these nice boys had hinted to 
about perhaps a theater some night—how about a trip to Oak- 
land Sunday?—awful nice over there.. She remembered @ 
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G."Tell me,’ said Billy, ‘did any man ever kiss you before?”’ 
There was a man who—I didn’t love him,”’ said Juantta. 


Mr. Parsons, the city manager, whose wife was recently dead, 
-showing her a picture of his wife with the baby, and saying he 
wanted Juanita to see the baby—a dear little girl, if her grandma 
didn’t spoil her. And she remembered Jimmy Tate, red-headed, 
big, just a littlke—just a little like Kent Ferguson somehow. 

At the time none of it made any impression whatsoever. These 
Men seemed no more to Juanita than the models of men that stood 


in the doorways of the clothing stores. This world did not 
seem truly the world, nor this life a real life; it was all more like 
a strange dream—dream meals, dream voices, dream faces. 

. Imay never get out of it!” she would think in terror, and some- 
times at early church she buried her face in her cold hands 
and cried bitterly. 

ow and then Juanita, with the courage of one who dresses a 
Wound, deliberately brought the old life to mind. The dear idle 


days at the rancho, when she had roamed over the clifis, watched 
the waves brimming and ebbing, running in breathless to Lola’s 
delicious meals in the dark old dining-room. 

And then, one vacation afternoon when the whole world was 
scented with apples and tarweed, and when a wild warm wind 
was blowing the tide over the Los Amigos bridge, a strange 
man at the rancho . 

Oh, to forget him, once—only for a few moments! To have 
one’s world rid of that memory, not to have to think of that 
tall, loosely knit figure, those casually interested dark eyes, that 
voice that lay so often between teasing and indifference, and yet 
that could be so concerned, so brotherly, so infinitely heartening! 

“Oh, Kent—Kent—Kent!” she would whisper, alone in the 
night that was so bright with street lamps. Just once to meet 
him, in a world where so many thousands of superfluous men 
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walked the streets, even though afterward there would bea deep- 
éned pain to fight! Just to hear that voice, even though shé | 
must begin all over again a moment later to forget it! 

The sheltered days in the ‘Chatterton home would pass 
before her, moment by moment. 
meals, linen sheets, leisure, spaciousness, flowers, beauty, had 
all been so much a matter of course. re 

“Soup, fifteen cents, with bread and butter, twenty cents,” 


Juanita would read, from a 
spotted bill of fare. Her 
board at Miss Duval’s did 
not include luncheon; she paid 
for her luncheons elsewhere. 
And ‘sometimes on Saturday 
she would go to -a : popular 
place known as ‘“Muller’s 
Bakery -and ‘treat ‘herself to 
chocolate and: whipped: cream 
and ‘MuHer’s famous:assorted 
_ buns. This wasnot:extrava- 
gant; it came to! twenty-five 
cents. But eggs «and ‘bacon 
were sixty, and: plain omelette 
fifty ; Juanita-would smile, re- 
membering her ready ‘refusal 
to the ‘Chatterton second 
butler: ‘‘No eggs this »morn- 
ing, thanks, William.” 

Not that she was .actually 
hungry now. But there was’a 
certain spareness, a certain 
limitation to all food ‘that 
made it always a subject’ of 
burning interest. “She grew 
thinner; the exquisite for.ra- 
tion of the bones of her 
face more cleanly outlined, the 
transparent warm cream of 
her skin more clear. _ 

In the conversations that 
went on about her all day, she 
studied life. Some of it was 
shocking almost to the sicken- 
ing point. Juanita would look 
thoughtfully at the speaker’s 
face until suddenly her mean- 
ing was clear, and the hot 
blood would sting in her own 
face. The coarse jokes, that 
unveiled the commonplaces of 
every day that had never 
for an instant engaged her at- 
tention .before, made all life 
seem cheaper. 

“Oh, please!” Juanita would 
murmur, scarlet. And al- 
though they laughed at her, 
they liked her; indeed, it was 
impossible to dislike so in- 
offensive a little creature, and 
Miss Wilson presently made 
her her confidante and special 
assistant. 

Sometimes this was embar- 
rassing, for Juanita found that 
her chief expected her to pre- 
varicate freely whenever Miss 
Wilson’s interest dictated it. 

“Lissen, I’m going home 
with an awful headache, and 
you tell Mason if he comes up 
and that I couldn’t hold my 
head up,” Miss Wilson would 
say unexpectedly. ‘A friend 
of mine’s in town from Los 
Angeles, and he wants me to 
go to a film with him.” 

Or she would send Juanita 


off on a tr.fling errand, adding good-humoredly to her in- 


structions: 


“You don’t have to come back, dear. An afternoon off 


won’t do you no hurt.” 


Those days when delicious 





Charles ‘G. Norris 


"Tus probably ‘is :the ‘first ‘time that 
an editor has used part of .a ;page in.a 
woman's story to announce a story! by 
her husband. ‘We feel free to use this 
page because Kathleen Norris is just 
as proud of ‘her husband's ‘novels as 
Charles G. Norris is of his wife’s novels. 

Perhaps that’s because their novels 
are so distinctly different. 

Distinctly different, yet very distinct- 
ly they have an appeal to the same 
people; to readers who insist on 
thoughtful writing as well as entertain- 
ing writing. 

You never read a novel by Mrs. Norris 
which did not have a real theme. Like- 
wise there’s never been one by her hus- 
band that did not come home to all of us. 
His new novel “Pig-Iron,” which we 
begin as a serial next month, is an 
example. I started reading the manu- 
script one night after dinner and finished 
it at dawn. I told Mr. Norris then 
that I think it is finer, better written, 
more thrilling than “Salt,” “Brass,” or 
“Bread,” and if you read those you 
know that a novel must be a record- 
breaker to deserve that praise. [R. L.] 





The Heart of Juanita 


‘This sort of thing, repeated in one form or another almost 
every day, made Juanita distinctly uneasy. 

It happened in ‘June that Miss Wilson confided to her the 
desire of a'two days’ holiday. Friends were leaving the city in 
their car for Tahoe ona certain Thursday night; if Lily Wilson 
could join: them then,-she need be absent from the oflice only 
Friday and half of Saturday; then.came the regular week-end 
holidays, and .she would be back at work on Monday morning, 


“‘Ask ‘Mr. ‘Mason,’ ‘Juanita advised, 
Lily ‘Wilson leaned over the space be. 
tween ‘their desks confidentially. “[’m 
wondering,” -she ‘said in a low tone, “if ] 
can’t work an ulcerated tooth. My sister 
is married to a dentist—Lew Pillington, 
I'll have him call up\Mason Friday mom. 
ing and say that he’s:sent me ‘to bed for 
two days,’ that I almost died in the chair.” 
“Td ask for it outright,” Juanita ad- 
vised. ‘“They can’t do more than refuse.” 
But-she was not-surprised to have Lily 
shake her head, ‘in infinite wisdom and 
significance, and to learn from the girls 
on the following Friday ‘morning, when 
she reached the office, ‘that ‘Miss Wilson 
had had that awful tooth out, and the 


‘ dentist said‘ that she ought to stay at least 


a week in bed, but she was going to get 
down. Monday morning if she died on the 
way. 

There were Friday mornings when this 
would have been received with philosophic 
calm. But this was an unusual morning. 
It was one of the two or three mornings a 
year that ‘“‘old’Brucie” came down, Bruce 
Stern, the president of the firm. Eighty 
years old, eagle-eyed, quick to sense slack- 
ing*and deficiency, he was the herald of 
infinite trouble and resentment. 

This time, to the relief of the other de- 
partments and the consternation of Miss 
Wilson’s, he announced that he meant to 
spend the whole morning in the mail order 
loft; he had “‘ideas’’ about the mail order 
department. 

“What’s this about Miss Wilson never 
letting anyone else open the mail?” Mason, 
seated at her desk, demanded nervously, 
“We can’t have old Stern see this heap 
of mail! Where are yesterday’s special 
orders?” 

“In the safe, Mr. Mason,” Juanita said, 
spokesman for the idle group of girls. “She 
doesn’t want anyone to touch them.” 

“Well, say—say, look-a-here, couldn't 
you girls get some of these orders out, let 
the old man see you bustling?’’ demanded 
Mason anxiously. 

“Why, certainly! We get them out any- 
way,” Juanita assured him. 

“That’s right—you’ve been under her 
here for weeks; you keep things moving,” 
Mason said in deep relief as Juanita, who 
had indeed done all this before, began to 
slice open envelops and count cash and 
checks. The other girls, pleased with any 
change, moved about efficiently, quietly; 
presently the safe was opened, and Juanita, 
with a frightened glance, saw that it was 
Mason himself who had given her yestet- 
day’s tumbled heap of half filled and 
penciled and annotated orders. 

That was the first morning in the sevet 
years of Miss Wilson’s supremacy when 
the morning orders were got out before 
the afternoon mail came up, and the first 
morning in her life when Juanita knew the 
joy of hard and intelligent effort. She 
could hardly believe her own senses 4 


the reorganized routine fell into place. A sense of dee, pleasure, 


of triumph, grew within her. 


Miss Wilson had never sent the boy out for special orders 


until late afternoon, three or four (Continued on page 207. 
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Men 
Stay ‘& 


Sing] . 


R. FOLLINSBY’S feet found the pavement in a 
gentlemanly panic. He hailed a passing taxicab, 
murmuring, “The State Club.” He climbed in, and 
sat miserably upon the seat, his plump, usually 

pacific jowl flushing painfully at recollection. 

He had asked the Dewey girl to marry him. 

For the life of him he couldn’t tell why he had done it. He 
would have been amazed if you had told him it was her youth. 
From his comfortable and very special chair in the Club’s best 
window he had seen the Dewey girl—many girls like the Dewey 
gitl—pass and repass, and calling them “little flutter-bys” had 
enjoyed the vision without ever hankering to appropriate it. 

He remembered confusedly now the events leading up to the 
evening’s fatal question. She had led him on; most certainly she 
had led him on. He could see that now. 

“I’m so lonely,” he had been seduced into declaring. “What do 
I get out of life? Other chaps my age have a nice little home and 
family. I live at that lonesome club”—the elegant State Club! 
—“and I get pretty blue.” 

oa Follinsby twinged with an actual ache as he recalled his 
words, 

The Dewey girl had been most sympathetic. ‘How is it,” she 

d inquired sweetly, “that you’ve never married?” 

“I suppose because Mrs. Right never came along,” he had said, 
employing the title indicative of his momentary mood. He had 
seen ten seasons of débutantes without ever making such a re- 
Mark—or remarking such strange longings as he then endured. 
The Dewey girl had remained thoughtful and waiting. ‘You’re 
%—so different from the rest,” Mr. Follinsby had added, pur- 
suing his notion. ; 

“Am I?” the girl had replied encouragingly. By George! how 
encouraging she had been. 

At that point he remembered he had got possession of her hand. 
Fancy the idiocy! Suppose her father had come in. After such 
anexhibition, Mr. Follinsby could never have put over a business 

on old Dewey again with the same glad triumph. The 


fommenting little gods of memory prodded Mr. Follinsby on to a 
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G, The Dewey Girl 


humble, “Is there anything about me you could care for?” and 
a “Darling, will you be mine?” Like a silly stage lover! At his 
age too. He’d be a great spectacle, wouldn’t he? addressing 
Dewey as “papa.” The thought sent icy fingers playing a tune 
on his spine. 

He disembarked terribly at the Club door, for the first time 
since his residence there failing to speak jovially to Nick, the 
doorman. 

The Club had never seemed so beautiful, so restful, so un- 
feminine, so completely a place wherein he hungered to spend the 
rest of his days. As he neared the elevator he could hear the 
splashings of his club mates in the pool, their happy shouts and 
buoyant laughter, and thinking, “Ought to go in oftener myselfi— 
shame!”’ reflected suddenly that if he were married such joys 
would be denied him. Mr. Follinsby did not stop to consider 
why they would be denied; he just cherished a general theory that 
marriage meant universal denial. 

But the Dewey girl had turned him down. 


“I 
we 
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He had never imagined he could care for any girl so much as 
he did for her immediately she had said, “Oh, no!” 

Mr. Follinsby switched on his reading lamp, reached for his 
favorite pipe and told himself severely, ““You’re a lucky dog. 
Don’t deserve such luck. No, sir,” and decided to confine his 
society in the future only to widows and women with a past. 
They weren’t so dangerous as these ingenious youngsters. A 
man was kept perfectly.on his guard by an older woman’s evident 
desire for incursion of -his bachelor rights; it was the innocent 
babes who: trapped a chap before he knew it. 

Mr. Follinsby reasoned with himself that there was nothing 
whatever. to disturb him now; the Dewey girl had certainly said 
“No” flatly; and: with every indication of finality. Nothing to 
worry:about whatever: But he put down his nicely drawing pipe 
and lighted a cigar. If there was anything to concern him, it was 
the memory, of the fool he had made of himself, of the narrow 
escape he had’ had. Well, it had certainly taught him a lesson 

.'.. he. took up the pajamas the house-boy had thoughtfully 
laid-out, and ruminatively unbuttoned his waistcoat. 

It was in the midst of this un-novel task that something struck 
him. He’sat quite suddenly upon the bed. ‘Oh, my Lord!” 

: said Mr. Follinsby.' : Oh, my Lord!” 
‘Suppose the Dewey girl should change her mind. -- 

He knew girls‘did that sort of thing, particularly very young 
girls. As a-gentleman, what could he do if she did? He rose a 
little dizzily and recaptured the cigar, which had burned the 
seventeenth hole of the month upon his chifforobe, and dropped 
the ash conscientiously on the floor. 

Well, he would have to leave town. That’s what he’d do. 
Immediately. He’d do it tomorrow. He’d have his secretary 
phone the Dewey girl that he had been called away indefinitely. 
He remembered with further shame he had begged to be allowed 
to come again tomorrow night; he had promised to move heaven 
and earth and all the ticket speculators for first-row seats to ‘“The 
Follies.” The Rockies. He’d go to the Rockies. Up a long, 
long trail where it was impossible for mail to reach him. What a 
confounded nuisance women were, invading a man’s affairs! 
He recalled he’d have to forfeit the Clinger contract now. No 
time to figure on it. Mr. Follinsby crept miserably to bed. 

Sleep eluded him as they say it does a girl on the night of her 
first proposal; but the Dewey girl at that moment slept soundly 
and dreamlessly, her rust-colored hair making dark patches 
above her small head on its ‘pillow. 

The Dewey girl awoke refreshed and happy. She yawned 
courageously into the sunny morning, called her mother to ask if 
she could have breakfast in bed, and remembered suddenly that 
Mr. Follinsby had asked her to marry him the night before. 

Her mother’s voice broke into her reflections. ‘You get up for 
your breakfast, young lady. There’s no sense in your staying 
in bed and being waited on like this.” 


g Dewey girl began to think seriously of her first proposal. 
If she had a house of her own . . . 

The telephone rang. Of course it would be Mr. Follinsby. A 
man always phoned the next morning! “It’s for you,” her mother 
informed her, and the Dewey girl reached luxuriously for the 
extension on her night table. It would be fun to be engaged. But 
it was not Mr. Follinsby. It was Bobo. 

“Luncheon?” inquired Bobo. 

“No,” said the Dewey girl. Bobo seemed very trivial in the 
light of Mr. Follinsby’s adultness. 

“Oh,” said Bobo, and after a moment, hopefully, “Tea? 
Dance?” 

“No,” said the Dewey girl less positively. She did like to 
dance. But she was certain Mr. Follinsby was ramping at her 
busy wire, and she was making up things to say to him as Bobo 
talked on. Presently she cut in with a ““Good-by” and hung up. 
How young Bobo was! But he did dance divinely. Mr. Follinsby 
did not dance 

But neither did Mr. Follinsby telephone. When Bobo did 
again for the third time at three, she agreed to have tea with him. 
The Dewey girl was feeling like a neglected wife. Her mother 
had been particularly arbitrary over the matter of a new dress, and 
the Dewey girl longed to fling in her parent’s teeth the news that 
she wouldn’t be under her roof much longer. She contemplated 
the joys of unhampered shopping with a nonchalant “Charge it 
to Mr. Follinsby” at the end of such orgies. 

Mr. Follingsby, with many a loving look at the Club breakfast 
room and sudden appreciation of the perfect service vouchsafed 
him, had not, however, consumed his matutinal meal with his 
usual unalloyed pleasure. He had too much on his mind. The 


Some Men Stay Single 


morning had brought him fresh compunctions. Together with the 
thought of his evening’s indiscretions and undeserved esca 
with his relief and prospects of a peaceful, solitary life, there was 
the ticket to get to some place—oh, far, far away—the arrange- 
ments to be made at the office for the sudden departure, and the 
surrender of the Clinger contract, confound it! which was not 
only a nuisance but nearly a calamity. The Dewey girl must be 
telephoned to about five and told politely by the secretary of the 
master’s hegira; and well, he supposed he deserved all this worry, 
but watch him watch his step in the future! 

As he sat down to his carefully ordered luncheon—must cut 
down at noon, but today was a sort of celebration of celibacy, and 
besides he needed to keep up his strength during this stressful 
time—as he contemplated the arrival of his food, Mr. Folli 
had another desperate angle on his affairs. The angle robbed him 
ceer of appetite. A huge, indigestive lump rose to his 
throat. 

“Suppose she should sue him for breach of promise!” , Did 
nice girls do that? Good Lord! he had’ known her father for 
years. Of course such a thing couldn’t happen—not to him, 
He remembered suddenly that it had, indeed, happened to Jim 
Ashcraft. But that was a chorus girl or something: the Dewey: 
were nice people. They’d have too much family pride. But Mr 


Follinsby began to think Hawaii a better place than the Rockies 


for a requited love. 


ge ambition for luncheon completely gone, he told himself 
sternly to behave, to think calmly. Suppose he sent her a note, 
in a nice box of flowers, regretting in politic but plain language 
that she had refused him; wouldn’t that be evidence in any court 
that she had no claim? 

He hurried back to his office bent on composition, thrusting 
aside the Clinger contract with a groan. He wrote eight notes 
before approaching satisfaction, and rose at length to tuck it in 
his pocket for the florist’s box. 

Out on the avenue, hunger assailed him. A man must eat. 
Something light at the Greystone, not enough to spoil his dinner. 
No use letting this thing get him. 

He wandered into the Greystone’s Black Kat room ready to 
choose his table with all his agreeable care, and perceiving his 
friend Winters loitering near a window with the suspicious air of 
innocence that indicated a silver flask in the immediate vicinity, 
Mr. Follinsby joined him. 

Winters was depressed. 
Follinsby. 

“Had a little run-in with the wife,” Winters told him moodily. 

Mr.-Follinsby drew a breath of satisfaction. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t like Winters, but such a confession at such a time—well, it 
just went to show! 

“Wouldn’t let it worry me,” Mr. Follinsby advised sociably. 
“Exactly what was wrong?” 

“Oh, Clara had on a new hat and I didn’t notice it right away; 
I leave it to you, Folly, can a busy man with his mind on business 
notice everything? I tell her I have to keep my mind on business 
to pay for her hats! Then I have a client in from Kansas City 
and heaven knows I ought to take him to dinner tonight, spend 
the evening with him. You know. But Clara says I’ve been out 
once this week and she won’t stand for me being away another 
night.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Follinsby, drawing a deep, appreciative 
breath. ‘Well! And after a moment he leaned forward cun- 
ously. ‘Now what do you do in a case like this?” 

Winters regarded him gloomily. “It comes to a toss-up,” he 
declared. “If I do go home at the regular time tonight, Clara 
won’t speak to me because she knows I wanted to stay down 
town, and if I don’t go home, she won’t speak to me either.” 

“T see,” replied Mr. Follinsby brightly. “The pleasures of 
married life, eh? And what,” he demanded interestedly, “are you 
going to do?” Be 

“Oh, I’ll compromise,” said Winters craftily. ‘“TI’ll go home. 

“Compromise!” exploded Mr. Follinsby, and then incredu- 
lously, “And let your client shift for himself? Well! Before] d 
let any woman interfere in my business——” . He paused, te 
membering uncomfortably the skeleton in his own office closet M 
the form of the Clinger matter. He tilted his friend’s flask 
surreptitiously. ‘Have some?” he asked unselfishly. : 

“No. Clara’d be sure to get it on my breath. No use adding 
fuel to the fire.” 

Mr. Follinsby tilted a little more in honor of his own charmed 
state of freedom, and his eyes wandered about the room. They 
stopped, mesmerized, by the spectacle of (Continued on page 144) 


“What’s wrong?” inquired Mr. 
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GOD 


OTHING will ever convince me that anything less 
than Omnipotence had a hand in it. I asked for a 
sign from Heaven before I reposed my full trust 
there—and the sign was given. 

I was upon a Western ranch, four miles and a half from my 
nearest neighbor, surrounded by conditions that in no way re- 
flected the romance and freedom and splendor of the Western 
tanches of fiction. That I was there through the fault of my 
own criminal ignorance did not ameliorate the situation. I had 
contracted my first marriage—there have been two very different 
marriages in my life—some six years before without knowing a 
thing in the world about the spiritual equipment that must be 
carried into marriage if anything but failure is to result. I 
was even so viciously ignorant that I failed to consider the 





‘unsuitability to each other of the man and myself. 


My husband and I spent so much money that the time finally 
arrived when there was no more to be spent. Coincidental with 
scraping the bottom of the metaphorical flour-bin, my mind 
scraped across the rasping realization that bad as my marriage 
Was, It was nevertheless a marriage and a fact. It had to be 
reckoned with. It had to be worked out, not disregarded. 
Stark and stripped as it was of the usual appurtenances of diver- 
sions and houses and friends, it had to be taken off by itself 
somewhere and given a final try-out. 

The try-out was staged on a ranch, high in the mountains east 
of San Francisco, four miles and a half removed from the nearest 
Woman neighbor. I don’t know. how bad things were for him 

ere—no one ever knows the dimensions of another person’s 
agony—but for me the world dissolved in a furnace of horror. 
Since going to those mountains I have always felt that one climbed 
up into Hell instead of plunging down. 

Dilapidation and depression were everywhere. The house was 
Well enough in itself, but the sink from the kitchen discharged 
just beyond the walls into a hole where pigs, breaking through 
negligently repaired fences, wallowed. Ihave never seen so many 


OTse broucht 


to cNMe 


flies in my life. I used to put the meals for the regular household 
and the Mexican help on the table, and then run with my own 
on a tray into a darkened room where the swarming pests 
would not drop into my tea. As is characteristic of many 
women, I live on tea when under a great mental strain, and I 
prefer it flyless. 

Brokenly visible through the slats of the closed shutters 
of this room, a mountain rose abruptly—a huge barrier of granite 
and chaparral shutting off the horizon. It was so close that in 
the cool of the night I could go down to the end of what had 
once been a garden, but was now a wilderness, and touch its base. 

Between the house and the mountain ran a dusty road. Watch- 
ing the stretch of the road I would sometimes see a pillar of 
cloud approaching, which as it drew nearer would resolve itself 
into a dust screen around a moving object. Sometimes the 
nucleus of the cloud would be a five-horse team, driven single 
file by the device known as a gee string, by two or more men. 
Sometimes it would be a horse and a sagging buggy, with a woman 
holding the reins. The men went by jocularly—in groups. The 
woman went alone. The fact is significant of the methods of the 
sexes in dealing with depression. 

I would look at the men and wonder at them. I would look 
at the woman and feel my heart drained white with fear. She sat 
forward, slumped over the oiled leathers, relaxed, grateful for 
the rest that even a ten-mile drive through a quivering hell of 
heat afforded. Sometimes a woman would stop and timidly offer 
melons or cucumbers or weedy, bitter lettuce for sale. The money 
from sales en route meant the difference between ice-cream at 
the Greek’s in town, or crackers at the grocery when luncheon 
time arrived. 

Sometimes in a sheer panic of loneliness I would go out and 
talk to these women. Their conversation varied but little. 
They had always been either boarding hay-balers who ate five 
meals a day, beginning with breakfast at five and ending with 
supper at seven; or carrying water to (Continued on page a 
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OMEWHERE between Idaho and Wyoming there lies a 
mountain meadow, very high, close to the sun, the ground 
misted with gentian and sprayed with columbine, a giddy 
stream streaking across it with an incessant story of 

escape; and there, against the utter silence of the gray rocks, 
stood on an August forenoon a frame shanty before which hung 
this painted sign: ‘‘The Empire Dancing Hall.” There were 
no ponies tied to its rail, no music or voices from within; only 
on its silent step with her legs stretched slimly out before her 
sat a white-faced, black-haired girl. She stared across that 
narrow canyon and smoked a cigaret. 

She with her fantastic background was what Rad Larch saw, 
startled almost into outcry, when he rode up from his own ranch 
in search of a stray horse. A man of more than forty years’ most 
ungentle experience, this Radcliffe Larch, often roofless and 
hunger-nipped, taught not patiently by blizzards and range 
winds, whipped into a tight-lipped silence by the tutoring 
seasons, lonely so long that loneliness was an accepted part of 
him; a man who had learned from life one lesson—reticence. 

He caught back the outcry against his teeth and rode across 
the gentians to where the solitary creature sat. 
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She held her cigaret away from her in a narrow long brown 
hand, and without otherwise changing her position looked up 
at him with eyes steady and cold:as frosted turquoise. Under a 
black bang cut as straight as a young Indian’s, her face wore no 
look but that one of beauty—no expression, that is, of any kind; 
cool almost to the edge of insolence, hard almost to the edge of 
cruelty, facing down the world, but doing so in the fashion of 
a cavalier, young-mannishly, young-gentlemannishly. 

She was what tragic young gentlemen used to be in the days 
when tragic young gentlemen were heroic to themselves and to 
the world—Manfred, Lord Byron. She wore the white collar of 
that tradition, and a short, narrow, black velvet skirt and jacket; 
a long nasturtium-colored tie made a streak of brightness down 


her deliberately flattened chest; her legs, visible from the knee 


down, were exquisite, two slim poems in black silk, round, light, 
long, tapering, expressive, far more expressive than her face. 
She had on a pair of patent leather pumps, stone-scratched. 
Upon Rad she used the visual powers of her gorgeous I 
eyes as though they had been ordinary eyes and moved 
grave lips in her white face as though they had not been chisel 
with a precision which suggested an amorous god at the creative 
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work; and her voice, though deliberately rough, was the casual 
clear voice of a higher education. 

“Oh,” she said, “I thought that valley down there was 
uninhabited !”” 

“You was figurin’,” said Rad, who never came any closer 
than this to asking a question, “‘to live alone up here.” 

Surprisingly, she shut her eyes, threw back her head, opened 
her mouth and laughed, short and loud, like a rude boy. She 
snapped back into gravity again as suddenly. 

“I was ‘figurin’,’”’ she told him, standing up, “to die alone 
up here. That’s my last cigaret.” She threw it down amongst 
the gentians. ‘There is nothing left in there’—with a head- 
jetk of her short hair towards the Empire Dancing Hall—‘‘but 
face powder. Is there any nourishment in that?” 

IT know a burro onc’t that et some—it made him sneeze quite 
alot but he didn’t fatten. This ain’t a likely spot to open a 
nee-hall or an eatin’-house, lady. Folks don’t come this way.” 
Ain’t that the truth?” she said, negligently but with the air 
of quoting a recently acquired and shrewdly relished phrase. 
€ were, you see, a motion picture troupe. I joined up over 


in Idaho, just before we went on location. This is location. I 
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Illustrations by 


Herbert M. 


Stoops 


"You were figurin’,” said 
Rad, “‘to live alone up here?”’ 
“T was figurin’,’’ Lorna 
said, ‘‘to die alone up here.’’ 


can ride and the leading lady can’t. She didn’t get to like me. 
Less and less she didn’t. I didn’t get to like any of them. I was 
in a bad humor when I joined them. 

“Vesterday—I dare say it was only yesterday—I gave them 
in a few much too well-chosen words my real opinion of them, 
tried to show them (the way your relations do, you know. 
Haven’t any? I thought not) what the world sees when it is 
forced to look at them. Plain Tales from the Hills—Rudyard 
Kipling. You don’t know him? Thought not. Well, they 
didn’t love truth—funny thing too when she’s so ‘undraped.’ ” 
The girl seemed to be talking largely for her own entertainment, 
standing there with her hands in her pockets, looking down at 
her feet, whose toes she had deliberately turned in. “I went for 
a stroll, in these shoes, to work off my temper among the rocks. 
It worked off. When I came back ready to smoke peace, for I 
was hungrier, they’d—gone.” She looked up. 

“Oh—my Lord!” said Rad. 

“That’s what I thought. Down into Idaho over that awful 
road we cut up here ourselves. I said a road, didn’t I? Well, let 
it pass. With the wagon and the ponies and—my trunk. It had 
a Paquin in it. Never knew him? I thought not. These pumps 
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are all the footgear that I own. Silk stockings, you see, and a 
velvet suit. It was darned cold last night. I had no matches— 
one cigaret from the other but couldn’t seem to start a fire. I 
never joined the girl scouts. An empty stomach doesn’t help. 
They thought I’d toddle down after them, crying, and limp into 
Idaho with bleeding feet.” 

“But you was figurin’ to—die,” said Rad, not smiling at her, 


not pitying her so much as enveloping her with tolerance and 
78 


"Girls usually like my looks 


comprehension. ‘Get on my hoss and I’ll take you down to my 
place.” her 
She obeyed, first buckling carefully into his saddle pocket 

box of face powder and a few little books. She rode beautifully, 
though not quite in the Western fashion, and wore, he wh 
avoidably discovered, a pair of azure silk bloomers under 

skirt. She was unembarrassed and very grave and se 
plative. He knew the look; he’d worn it rather often himseé 
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but I had an idea you didn’t,’’ said Noel. ‘‘Oh, pretty, pretty!’’ remarked Lorna. 


“Hunger. Most gels,” he thought, “would be a-cryin’.” 
he Canyon Ranch-house, the result like all the prosperous 
acteage about it of Rad’s lonely, dogged effort, did not lack 
imptessiveness, especially in contrast to the Empire Dancing 
li which had no real interior or back. ‘Rad’s house was 
spe built of white peeled logs and proudly set against the 
a ag entrance within sound of a waterfall and intercommuni- 
ve pines, while out before its big uncurtained windows the 


world lay like a vassal. A green, wide and windy world it was, 
ranging to its horizon where the high hills built up again a purple 
road-house for the traveling sun. 

Inside, Barty, day-laborer from his own neighboring home- 
stead, an elderly man enraged by life, kept house for Rad. 


As Lorna O’Day’s visit lengthened, as she settled comfortably 
into Rad’s sleeping-quarters, from which (Continued on page 120) 
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MARY 


Illustrations by 
W. D. Stevens 


@Halliday, who is working for the 
$10,000 reward for the murderer — 


SEPTEMBER 7 


ALLIDAY has saved me from arrest by giving to the 
police the information which he has been gathering on the case 
all summer. Has made a quiet gesture, which is like him, and 
given me back to life, liberty, and the pursuit of literature. 

He came out late last night, and I understand is still asleep. 
He has had very little sleep, poor lad, for a long time. 

I myself collapsed this morning, and Hayward has put me 
back to bed. Where Edith, spreading my coverings neatly 
before Greenough came up, says I am now so thin that: 

“You really make a hollow, William. If it were not for your 
feet, nobody would know youvare there!” . . . 

It is impossible to record in detail my conversation this after- 
noon with Greenough, covering as it did more than an hour. He 
came in, I thought, slightly uncomfortable and perhaps a little 
crestfallen, and I motioned him to a chair. He sat down and 
mopped his face with his handkerchief, and after that stooped 
and rather deliberately wiped his shoes with it. Then he straight- 
ened and looked at me. 

“Well, Professor,” he said, “it’s a darned queer world, there’s 
no denying it.” 
<0 
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. 4 , @ ; “The world’s all right. 1 
bs ™ It’s the people in it who* 
mess things up,” I an- 
swered. 

“Like fleas on a dog,” 
was his rather abstracted, 
comment. He felt in his} 
pocket, with much ‘the 
same gesture as:on that 
early visit of “his when 
he had drawn the tne; 
angle within the cifcle’ 
on the back of an-old. 
envelop. Whether the 
movement was _ reminis- 
cent to him, as it was to me, I cannot say. But he glanced at’ 
me quickly and then smiled. ws 

“Sort of had me going, you did, there for a while!” he said. 
“But I was getting pretty close to the facts before this diary 
came along. Of course, it helped.” ‘ 

He had Gordon’s diary in his hand. Ne 

“Naturally,” he said, fingering the book, “your young friend's 
information was valuable; I’m not discounting that. The hand- 
print on the window board, for instance. I’d have found it 
sooner or later, but it saved time. And the young lady, too. 
She’s done her bit, all right. I’ve been handicapped by being 
too well known around here. And Starr’s a fool.” 

He snapped out this last statement, and I gathered that he 
was still smarting under the knowledge that, without Halliday 
and Edith, he would still be nowhere. It was, more or less, his 
defense. : 

“Of course,” he said, “ever since we got hold of this diary of 
Gordon’s, one thing’s been pretty clear. Bethel wasn’t working 
alone. According to what I saw of him it wasn’t possible. He 
couldn’t even have made a getaway without help. The only 
question was, who’d helped him?” 

“So you picked on me?” ; 

“Well,” he said wryly, “you'll have to admit that youve 
seemed to go out of your way all summer to get into trouble! As 
a matter of fact, J didn’t pick on you; it was Gordon.” He looked 
at my clock. “I’ve only got an hour,” he said. “Your niece is 
sitting on the stairs now, holding a stop-watch on me. I cant 
read you this thing, but I can tell you what’s in it. And believe 
me, that’s plenty.” ; 

Briefly, then, the deciphering of the diary had left me ina very 
bad position. When they had finished it, it was Benchley’s idea 
to arrest me at once. They had the boy’s body, a fact they had 
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: But Halliday had stayed. 


“He hung around and drove us 


gated, but on condition that if you weren’t held he’d 


against him. But the point is he made his trade.” 
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murder. 


“He seemed to feel there was 
trouble coming,” Greenough said. 


all crazy. He insisted, as he’d 
brought the key, on his right to 
read the stuff as it came through; 
and’ as it went on, he didn’t 
know exactly what to do. 
“Finally, seeing what was in 
the air, he made a trade with us. 
He was willing to have you brought in and interro- 


come over with something of hisown. You get the 
point, of course. There’s a reward involved, and 
he’d been holding out on us a bit.”” He waved 
his hand. ‘“That’s natural. We don’t hold it 


Coming to my examination, my answers had 
apparently impressed Hemingway satisfactorily. 
On the other hand, added to the diary’s constant 
suspicion of me was Greenough’s own case against 
me.. He passed over that rather airily. 

“I wasn’t trying to make out a case against 
you. As a matter of fact, you couldn’t have 
been the man who attacked Halliday. You weren’t here.” 

“Naturally,” I agreed, gravely, “I wasn’t here. Of course, if 
I had been here——” 

--He glanced at me quickly, but went back to the night of the 
inquiry. 

“The question was, whether to hold you or not. You may 
remember Hemingway going out, when it was over, and talking 
to Halliday outside? Well, it was then he made the trade.” 

Apparently the fact that Gordon had been the victim had 
not been the surprise to. the police that it had been to me. For 
one.thing, the microscope had shown one detail which the de- 
tective had not mentioned to me.at the time. Caught between 
the handie of the knife and the blade had been a short piece of 
hair. The miscroscope showed this hair not only young, a matter 
teadily determined, and the approximate color of Gordon’s; it 
also showed it liberally coated with pomade. Poor Gordon’s 
glistening, varnished hair! 

But Greenough had been inclined at first to think that there 
had been two victims instead of one. 







—so that he can marry Pro- 
fessor Porter’s niece, Edith. 


‘Dying and passing on,”’ he says, “‘is not like 
taking your thumb out of a bowl of soup. It’s 
bound to leave some sort of a hole.” 

And there had been no hole. If Bethel had died and passed 
on, no one apparently missed him.. As time went on and no 
queries were received, the thing began to look ominous; as 
though Bethel himself had been hiding away under an assumed 
name. 

The idea that Bethel had had an enemy from whom he was 
hiding, and who had found him, began to intrude itself. 

“But,” he says, with engaging frankness, “that eliminated 
you. And you wouldn’t be eliminated. You were like some 
people you’ve seen when there’s a camera-man about-—always 
getting in front of the machine and into the picture.” 

“ “And the king will not be able to whip a cat, but I shall be 
at the tayle of it,’ ”’ I quoted. He looked rather bewildered . 

Then came the diary, and Gordon brought me in unmistak- 
ably, and in a way they had not thought of. Not an enemy, 
but an accomplice; Bethel hiding there, with my connivance, 
and the two of us, he the brains presumably and I the hands, 
working out between us some sinister design which even the boy 
could not understand. 
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“Whatever it is,” Gordon had written, shortly after the 
Morrison girl’s disappearance, “‘he’s got outside help.” And he 
wonders if I am guilty. But he is not sure of that; he even sus- 
pects Bethel, in one entry, of being less helpless than he appeared, 
and possibly of ‘working on his own.” He abandoned that idea, 
however, .and there was a time when he suspected Thomas; 
even a time when he thought of bringing his suspicions to me. 

But Bethel was beginning to be afraid of him. He thinks 
Bethel knows he has discovered the boat. He grows alarmed, 
and buys a knife; he records that “he can take care of himself.” 
But there is bravado in it. Later on, he finds that he is occasion- 
ally stealthily locked in at night for three or four hours, and he 
buys a rope and hides it in his room. After that matters moved 
rapidly. 

He found the gun-room window unlocked on certain nights, 
and set a watch. And on one such night Bethel tried to kill him. 

“He tried to kill me last night,” he writes on the twenty- 
seventh of July, in long hand, and goes on to say that Bethel 
couldn’t have tied him, and that “maybe it was Porter.” From 
that time on he suspected me. 

And Bethel was watching him. Nothing is so dramatic in all the 
diary as the situation unconsciously revealed between the paralytic 
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QIn the shocked silence, I saw the 


and the boy; each watching the other; the guard up between 
them, while the servant is in the room, and then down again. 
The boy recklessly mocking, the old man grim and waiting. 

And nothing said. The boy goes to the city and tries to buy 
a revolver, but there is a new law in effect, and he fails. He has 
the knife, and has to trust to that. He thinks of going to the 
police while he is in the city; the reward would be a big thing. 
He says: “I could go around the world on ten thousand.” But 
his case isn’t complete; he needs the outside man. He suspects 
me, but he “‘hasn’t the goods” on me. 

And there are times when he admits the possibility that I may 
not be the outside man. One night he hears the unknown in the 
house. There is a reddish glare and he sees a figure steal into 
the den. But it “did not look like Porter.” And he is more 
puzzled than ever, for Bethel is in his room asleep, and although 
the boy camps on the stairs until daylight, he does not see the 
figure again. 

“At daylight examined den and library. All windows closed 
and locked. It beats me.” 

It is about this time, too, that he begins to believe that Bethel 
is not only watching him, but that he is expecting trouble from 
some other source. 





uble from 


figure and recognized it. 


He tells Bethel he has seen a figure go into the den at night, 
and Bethel shows alarm. 

“He and the other one have quarreled,” Gordon says. “And 
B.’s afraid of him.” 


Bu: on the night when he came home, to find Starr, Halliday 
and myself in the house, his suspicions of me returned in full 
force. He decides that Bethel and I have had a quarrel, and that 
one of us has tried to shoot the other! But his knife has been 
taken; he steals one from the kitchen and carefully sharpens it; 
but he is not so frightened as he has been. Bethel and I have 
quarreled, and he can handle the old man. 

But matters were rapidly approaching a climax. Bethel was 
80ing to give up the house and let him go. He seems to have 
dared Bethel to discharge him, and to have more than hinted at 
what he suspects. 

I+can talk for ten thousand,” he writes, “or keep quiet for 
twenty. He can take his choice.” 

He has the upper hand, now. The other man is no longer in 
evidence; they have apparently quarreled, and Bethel is left to 

ar the situation alone. The boy lays various traps, but no 


As I switched on the light, it faded like smoke. 


one enters the house. ‘The murder pact” is broken, and the old 
man sits in his chair and broods. 

“Blackmail is an ugly word,” he says once. 

“Not half so ugly as murder,” retorts Gordon, and notes it 
with satisfaction in his diary. 

“Murder” was the last word he wrote there 

But, for all his apparent frankness, Greenough’s errand was 
clearly only to relieve my anxieties concerning myself. He 
refused all further information. 

“We have a suspect, all right,” he said. “I don’t mind saying 
that. But we haven’t a case yet, and it’s touch and go whether 
we get one. Until we do, we’re not talking.” 


SEPTEMBER 8 

Halliday’s attitude is very curious. He is taciturn in the 
extreme; he avoids any confidential talks with me, and Jane 
commented on it this morning. 

“He worries me,” she said, “and he is worrying Edith. If you 
go out now and look, you'll see him pacing the boat-house 
veranda, and he has been doing it for the last hour.” 

I admit that he puzzles me. It was Greenough’s errand, so 
far as I can make out, to relieve my mind as to myself, but to 
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treat Halliday’s case, as given to the police, as entirely 
confidential. 

“Tt’s the outside man we are after,” he said. ‘And the outside 
man we are going to get.” 

But on my mentioning my right to know who was under 
suspicion, he only repeated what the detective had said. 

“You understand,” he said, “‘there’s no case in law yet. Know- 
ing who did a thing, and proving who did it, are different things 
entirely.” 

But they would prove it, he was confident. So confident, 
indeed, that before he left he inquired the make and cost of my 
car. Evidently he has already mentally banked the reward. 

On the other hand, certain things seem to be far from clear. 

Halliday, I understand, passed over to the police the following 
facts: 

(a) A copy of the unfinished letter from Horace Porter to 
some unknown. 

(b) A description of the print of a hand left on the window 
board. 

(c) A small illustration from the book “Eugenia Riggs and 
Her Phenomena,” showing the same hand print. 

(d) A sworn statement of the Livingstones’ butler, the nature 
of which I do not know. 

(e) An analysis of his own theory of the experiments referred 
to in the diary. 

(f) And a letter to Edith from an anonymous correspondent. 
(To be referred to later.) 

(g) The possibility that the two attempts to enter the main 
house are due to the fact that, in the haste of the escape, some- 
thing was left there which is both identifying and incriminating. 


Bu so far as I can discover, he has not told them that, from 
the time the guards were taken away from the house at night, 
he was on watch there. 

In other words, from shortly after the murder he must have 
known that something incriminating had been left there, when 
Bethel and his accomplice, Gordon’s “outside man,” made their 
escape the night the secretary was murdered. He may even 
know what. it is, and where. But he has not told Greenough. 

Again there is the fact that a statement by the Livingstones’ 
butler was a portion of the evidence he submitted. Surely they 
are not endeavoring to incriminate Livingstone! 


SEPTEMBER 9 

It is Halliday’s idea to hold another séance, using Cameron’s 
cunning as the excuse for it. I gather that he believes that, 
under cover of the séance, an attempt may be made to secure 
the incriminating evidence left in the house. Not that he says so, 
but his questions concerning the sounds I heard in the hall 
during the second séance point in that direction. 

“This herbal odor you.speak of, Skipper,” he asked, “was that 
before you heard the movement outside?” 

“Some time before. Yes. But the odor seemed to be in the 
room; the sounds were beyond the door.” 

“You don’t connect them, then?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it, but I don’t believe I do.” 

“Did you hear any footsteps?” 

I had to consider that. ‘Not footsteps; there was a sort of 
scraping along the floor.” 

“And the moment you spoke this noise ceased?” 

“Ves,” 

The whole situation is baffling in the extreme. I cannot ignore 
the fact that the séances were proposed by Mrs. Livingstone, that 
it was she who left the hall door unbolted at the second sitting, 
or that Livingstone himself was absent that second night, pre- 
sumably ill. At the same time, it was Livingstone who indirectly 
advised me against the business. 

“Let it alone,” he had warned me. “Let well enough alone.” 

So far as Halliday is concerned, it is clear that he does not like 
the idea of another séance, but feels that it is necessary. He 
assures me the police will be on hand, inside and outside the 
house. But he does not minimize the fact that there will be a 
certain risk, and that he dreads taking Jane and Edith into it. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said today, feeling painfully for words. “In 
a sense, you and I are at the parting of the ways in this thing. 
We can let it go, and turn loose on the world a cruel and deadly 
idea which may go on claiming victims indefinitely.” He made 
a small gesture. ‘‘Or—we put into the other side of the scale all 
we have in the world, and then——” He pulled himself up. 
“There’s only possible danger,” he said. “Unless things slip, 
there should be very little.” 


The Red Lamp 


The same list of those present as before. There is an un- 
conscious emphasis placed by Halliday on Hayward and Living. 
stone, but perhaps I am overwatchful. 

I dare say, thus placed between my duty and my fears, I shall 
do my duty. I perceive that either Hayward or Livingstone is 
once more to be allowed access to the house, and under con- 
ditions more or less favorable to what is to be done. But which 
ee 

Later: I have done my duty. I have telephoned Cameron, 
and he will come out tomorrow night. 

SEPTEMBER 10 

Halliday has taken every possible precaution as to tonight. 
As it has been our custom to go over the house before each 
séance, and as Cameron may do this with unusual thoroughness, 
it has been decided not to place Greenough and his officers until 
after the sitting begins. 

Halliday has, therefore, today connected the bell from that 
room which rings in the kitchen, to a temporary extension in the 
garage, with a buzzer. When the lights are lowered, he will 
touch the bell, and Greenough is then to smuggle his men in 
through the kitchen. 

While no one ¢an say what changes Cameron may suggest 
in our previous methods, Halliday imagines he will ask us at 
first to proceed as usual. In any event, I am to sit as near to 
the switch as possible, and when Halliday calls for lights, am to 
be ready toturnthemon... 

8:30—Everything is ready. But I am concerned about 
Halliday. Has he some apprehension about his own safety 
tonight? 

He came an hour or so too early to start with the car for 
Cameron, and borrowing pen and paper, wrote a long com- 
munication to Hemingway. What is in it I do not know, but he 
took it with him, to mail on his way to the station. 


(END oF Mr. PorTER’s JOURNAL) 
CONCLUSION 


The Journal takes us up to the evening of September 10, 1922. 
It was to the fourth and last tragedy of that summer, which 
filled the next day’s papers, that little Pettingill referred in the 
conversation recorded in the introduction of this Journal. 

It was with this tragedy that, as Pettingill said aggrievedly, the 
story “quit”? on them. And quit it did. We felt then that the 
best thing to do, under the circumstances, was to let it rest. 
Once more, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

There was nothing to be gained by giving the story to the 
public, and much to be lost. At that time, it is to be remembered, 
a wave of spiritualism, or rather spiritism, was spreading over the 
country; it was still filled, too, with post-war psychopaths. The 
very nature of the experiment which had been tried was of the 
sort to seize on the neurotic imagination, and set it aflame. It was 
not considered advisable to allow it publicity. 


De. of course, things are different. The search goes on, and 
perhaps some day, not by this method but by some legitimate 
and scientific one, survival may be proved. I do not know; I do 
not greatly care. After all, I am a Christian, and my faith is 
built on a life after death. But I accept that; I do not require 
proof ofit ... 

Picture us, then, that evening of September roth, when the 
Journal ends, waiting for we knew not what; Jane picking up her 
tapestry and putting it down again; Edith powdering her nose 
with hands that shook in spite of her best efforts; Halliday at 
the railroad station with the car to meet Cameron; and off in 
the woodland, where the red lamp of the lighthouse flashed its 
danger signal every ten seconds from the end of Robinson’s Point, 
Greenough and a half-dozen officers. i 

Picture us, too, when we had all gathered: Cameron with his 
hand still bandaged, presented to the dramatis persone of the 
play and eying each one in turn shrewdly; Mrs. Livingstone 
garrulous and uneasy; and Livingstone a sort of waxy white and 
with a nervous trembling I had never observed before. Of us all 
only Halliday seemed natural. And Hayward, natural because 
he was never at ease. 

What Cameron made of it I do not know. Very probably he 
saw in us only a group of sensation-seekers, excited by some 
small contact with a world beyond our knowledge, and if he felt 
surprise at all, it was that I had joined the ranks. 

He himself did not appear to take the matter seriously. He, 
made it plain that he had come in this manner at my request; 
that his own methods would be entirely (Continued on page 136) 
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ECIMUS JUNIUS 
JUVENAL, who hurled 
a cruel poem in sunny 
Italy twenty-one thou- 

sand and six hundred months ago, 
net, is the composer of the follow- 
ing roast: ‘“There are few disputes 
in life which do not originate 
ae with a woman!” [I love that! 

Far be it from me to speak ill of the dead, as Cain remarked 
when asked what happened to Abel, but really, I think Mr. D. J. 
Juvenal’s sneer at my noble sex is all moist. Just because Adam 
couldn’t be himself and, given an apple, took an orchard, women 
have had to stand the rap for all the grief of the ages. Crude half- 
wits that had to be taken out of the Fourth Grade with an injunc- 
tion are called clever if they pull a line panning us girls. Ham 
actors get an extra split-week at a picture house if their fearful 
monologs put the ladies on the broiler. Song writers, scenario 
concocters, play carpenters and unskilled laborers in the novel 
industry have clicked off fortunes by declaring the female sex 
to be poison. Honestly, it makes me ill! 

An open-minded perusal of history will show you a dozen 
Neros to every Salome, a score of Bluebeards to one Circe. People 
who inhabit celluloid houses shouldn’t throw matches. The so- 
called stronger sex will cease finding women a horizontal word of 
five letters meaning trouble when they begin treating ’em as 
equals instead of toys, as an appetizer and not a banquet for their 
eternal hunger, when they can take their girls or let °em alone. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, with your kind attention [ll 
endeavor to show you how the characteristic mean suspicions of 
4 man regarding a woman caused the failure of a nobby—and 
somewhat illegal—endeavor and put him and his friend in jail. 
od ~ re wondering where you met me before. I guess it 
vt t € Hotel St. Moe, that coldly gorgeous Broadway inn 

ere they’d have taken Captain Kidd for his ship and made 
esse James swallow strychnine through professional jealousy. 

€s, gentle reader, I’m Gladys Murgatroyd, in charge of the St. 

oe telephone switchboard. I got everybody’s number since I 

n there, but there’s darn few of ’em got mine! 
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Speaking of avocados, one evening I passed up a conference 
with the heavy boy friend to relieve Hattie Milligan at the 
board. For no reason whatsoever, Hattie was taking the night 
off to plunge boldly into the turbulent sea of matrimony. Con- 
fident of her swimming ability, my daring colleague was making 
the big dive with another gambler entitled Galahad Ginsberg, 
proudly described to me by the comely Hattie as a connoisseur 
of figures, an unconscious nifty on Hattie’s part—he was a 
bookkeeper. 

She stood at the board, pulling on her gloves and chattering 
about Monsieur Ginsberg, her pretty little face a refreshingly 
animated picture. Really, Hattie was a nice kid and I felt like 
slapping that little fiend Cupid right in the face for playing that 
practical joke on her. I should think a year of listening in on 
the telephone conversations of our married population would 
vaccinate anyone against wedlock. 

As her forthcoming ball and chain was a much better lover 
than a money-maker, Hattie was going to stay on the job after 
the outrage. 

“Hattie,” I remarked sympathetically, “with you working 
nights and your husband working days, this union looks somewhat 
intricate to me.” 

“So’s your old man,” grins Hattie cheerfully. ‘Love will find 
a way!” 

“T suppose we won’t lay an eye on your girlish form now for a 
couple or three weeks, what with your honeymoon and so forth?” 

“That’s what you think!” sniffs Hattie.  ‘‘I wouldn’t fool you— 
you’ll lay an eye on me tomorrow night when I climb back into 
the old ear-phones again. We’re going to spend our honeymoon 
at a movie and take a chance of seeing Niagara Falls in the news 
reel.” 

Don’t you love that? 

“Well, Hattie, I wish you lots of luck—you’ll be able to use it 
I smiled, opening my purse. “‘Here’s a quarter.” 

“How come?” asks Hattie, puzzled. 

“Buy some rice and sprinkle yourself with it after the cere- 
mony,” I instructed her. “I can’t get away.” 

Hattie presented me with a baleful look and shoved off to 
become the helpmeet of Galahad Ginsberg. 


9? 
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Well, after Hattie tripped out I settled down at the switch- 
board to a quiet evening with the master minds of literature— 
that’s where I met Decimus Junius Juvenal and came across that 
nasty crack of his about the ladies. I have a vest pocket edition 
of “Culture in Fifteen Minutes.” Really, there’s nothing like 
being a well-read girl—you know, a classic a day keeps the dumb- 
bells away. 

But I reckoned without our guests. I was eagerly absorbing 
mental refinement when by a strange coincidence a cloudburst of 
hysterical complaints about a wild party in Suite 1006-7-8 hit my 
shell-like ears. Honestly, the switchboard lights kept flashing 
like a convention of glow worms and the continual buzzing would 
have taught a beehive something. 


) i one of the two thousand reasons for my popularity at 
the St. Moe was my sportsmanship in giving throwers of raucous 
parties an even break before reporting squawks to the manage- 
ment. So,I pacified the barking and meowing neighbors and 
tuned in on the scene of the uproar. I got an immediate answer— 
ten minutes later. 

“Wrong number—hic—wiresh busy—they don’t—hic—an- 
sher!” announces a rabid anti-dry on the other end of the line. 

“Listen, big boy!” I says severely. ‘You want to shut off that 
loud speaker of yours! The neighbors’ children are getting fed up 
on your broadcasting program. If you don’t sign off you'll get 
dispossessed and I don’t mean perhaps!” 

“So it’s come to thish, has it?” answers my opponent. “Shay— 
if you’re that—hic—that big blond with the come-hither eyes— 
hic—you can leap right up here an’ play.” : 

“Be your age!” I says scornfully, jerking out the plug. Then 
I sent for Jerry Murphy. 

Jerry was the house detective, a mock sleuth as big as Chicago 
and about as useful to the hotel a8 ice skates wold be to a middle- 
aged mackerel. I knew full well that sending Jerry Murphy to 
quell a party was like sending a cat after a piece of liver, but I 
took a chance. ces 

“T’'ll street ’em dizzy mugs without further ado!”’ promises the 
frowning Jerry—and the next time I saw him was the following 
morning. 

The sounds of revelry by night continued and so did the in- 
dignant protests from the guests, who were taking more punish- 
ment than they could tolerate. Not so good! Suspecting the 
reason for Jerry’s absence and his failure to get results, I plugged 
the suite again. 

“Ts that you, Jerry?” I asked the growler of a thick ‘““‘Wadday- 
awant?” 

“Absolutely!” booms this inveterate sap. ‘“This is me myself 
in person, not a movin’ pitcher!” 

“Come down here this minute, you big clown!” I commanded. 

“Don’t be a undertaker, cutey!’’ says Jerry peevishly. ‘‘We’re 
all white folks up here and if them cake-eaters which is com- 
plainin’ don’t like matters, let ’em sleep in the park. Step outa 
character and c’mon up and grab a poultice for yourself.” 

However, I finally succeeded in impressing on Jeremiah the 
danger to his job, and upon the other Keeley candidates, who 
took turns at the phone, the importance of piping down. They 
thanked me with drunken abundance and the din gradually faded 
out. 

The next day Pete Kift, our bell captain, stopped at the switch- 
board to leave me the morning paper and my fan mail—letters 
from unattached guests who never take “No” as final, trying to 
do themselves some good. Honestly, Pete looked like something 
kitty dragged in out of the storm. 

“Tt must have been a tough night,” I says with sympathy, 
when he greeted me with a half-minute yawn. “Stepping out 
with the sweet woman, eh?” 

“Apple sauce!” snorts Pete, the man of the world. ‘Heavy 
sweeties is somethin’ I don’t crave. Kiss ’em and check out is 
my motto.” 

“We just come from a Turkish bath,” explains Jerry, lumbering 
up at that moment. ‘‘Crecnin’ sea-bass, ’at was a keen fracas 
they put on in ten-o-six last night. Why didn’t you declare your- 
self in?” 

“What—inhale a flock of that drug store gin?” I sneered. 
sg | couldn’t be annoyed. I have too much respect for my tonsils, 
really. 


“That’s a wise crack!” 


grins Pete. 
“Listen—who 


“So is the Grand Canyon,” I tossed back. 
staged that affair last evening?” 

“J. Overland Cunningham and Hudson Chalmers,’ 
Pete. 


? answers 


“A couple of big butter and egg men from Verona, New 








Jersey. Them guys is free-spendin’ idiots and would be face cards 
in any man’s deck. Just two princes, that’s all.” 

“Callin’ ’em princes is boostin’ royalty,” declares Jerry, 
“Why, they got three dollars and eighty-four cents more than 
J. P. Morgan and they blow their jack like billionaires facin’ the 
end of the world.” 

“You wouldn’t fool me, would you?” I says, curling my cherry 
lip. “They must have hired you two scissor-bills as press-agents,” 

“They could with ease,” says Pete. ‘Five bucks is their idea 
of a scanty tip and don’t be crackin’ that around this trap or the 
hotel owners will be answerin’ the ice water calls personally.” 

Then the board got busy and I chased ’em. 

That same day the two gentlemen of Verona hauled off and 
took Mr. Williams, the dignified hotel manager, to the races at 
Belmont as their guest. He won a thousand dollars and returned 
shouting their praises, declaring that two such charming enter- 
tainers were a decided asset to the St. Moe. Honestly, after that 
the pair got away with homicide in producing parties in their 
seventy-five-dollar-a-day suite and commanded service that made 
the other inmates gnash their teeth. 

J. Overland Cunningham was a short, stout, benevolent-look- 
ing male, inclined to be careless in his dress and bluff in his man- 
ner—just how much bluff was what interested me. On the other 


hand, Hudson Chalmers was tall, spare and immaculate, with a” 


distinctly man-about-townish bearing. Well, this odd combina- 
tion made me thoughtful. Usually I was quickly able to classify 
the St. Moe’s guests properly regardless of what they claimed they 
were, but this pair puzzled me. Really, I couldn’t make up my 
mind whether they were bonded goods or just a couple of gyps 
tat pass in the‘night. 

Both Cunningham and Chalmers made valiant and persistent 
efforts to promote me at different times, but there was nothing 
stirring. The usual offerings of fat tips, theater tickets, con- 
fections, fiéwers, books or what have you which the two sprayed 
me with I took as merely my due and split with my less appetizing 
playmates of the switchboard. Jewelry, parties and dinner 
invitations, however, were barred as being a horse from a different 
merry-go-round—the rate of exchange is far too high. You see, 
gentle reader, I was making a game effort to be true to Ben 
Warren, a young and as yet handsome heavyweight boxer and 
former habitué of Hale University, where as a football star he 
gave me quite a kick. Me and Ben made mud pastries together 
back in dear old Bountiful, Utah, the place of my creation and 
triumph in a beauty contest. Ben was then training for his forth- 
coming battle with Muscle-Bound Murphy, heavyweight cham- 
pion of Yonkers. 

Well, the two money kings, Cunningham and Chalmers, were 
parked at my switchboard one rainy day trying to outsmart me 
when in bounds no less than Hazel Killian to put the bee on me 
for luncheon. Beautiful and hard-boiled, Hazel is my roommate, 
“best pal and severest critic.” Born of poor but Irish parents, she 
used to be a magazine cover and poster model, but now she’s got 
that cheated. She’s in the movies and just then was at leisure, 
viz., out of a job. As usual, the breath-taking Hazel panicked 
the two out-of-town buyers and as she’d heard some of their 
interesting history at the hotel from me, the little gold-digger 
seemed to regard them as fair game. I introduced her or she 
would have done it herself, and then excused myself to get my 
hat and coat on. When I returned, I found to my disgust and 
irritation that Hazel, on behalf of us both, had accepted an 
invitation to luncheon with J. Overland Cunningham and 
Hudson Chalmers. 


om at first I was going to duck this foursome, but they 
kidded me into it and I went along to chaperon Hazel—at least, 
that’s what I told my reproachful conscience and the grinning 
Jerry Murphy. Hazel selected the Retz for luncheon and after 
a lightning mental weighing of our escorts she paired herself off 
with the polished and suave Chalmers. That appeared to be 
highly jake with the rough and ready Cunningham, who had sidled 
up to me from the first. However, I gave this corpulent John no 
encouragement; really, to me he was just a boy that girls forget. 

Our taxi slithered crazily over the slippery pavement in the 
pouring rain and at every skid Hazel managed almost, but not 
quite, to ricochet into the arms of Chalmers—old enough to be 
her father and evidently willing to fill the portfolio of sweet daddy. 
I glared at Hazel and she laughed out loud, even chancing a0 
impish wink. : 

The beauteous Hazel does a great deal of clowning, but she 
has got a dead-line, as many an over-ambitious masculine has 
found out to his chagrin. 
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Ben argued until in the middle vs a dance I walked right 
out of the place into the great outdoors. Then the fun began! 


She’s nobody’s fool, but she does take some fearful chances. 

Well, as we alighted from the taxi to enter the Retz, a sudden 
exclamation in a familiar voice caused me to glance quickly 
around in dismay. There stood Ben Warren and his manager, 
Jimmy Clinch, gazing at me from under dripping umbrellas. 
Torrid terrier! 

Jimmy Clinch looked mildly disappointed, but the jealous Ben’s 
stare contained not only surprise but stilettos, arsenic and a touch 
of mitroglycerin. I could only stand there in the downpour, 
swallowing like a freshly hooked rainbow trout, my face as many 
colors as its scales. Ignorant of my embarrassment, J. Overland 


Cunningham took my arm and led me up the steps, or honestly 
I’d have been glued there yet. 

This horrible situation greatly amused Hazel, and her sarcastic 
sotto voice comments as Ben coldly lifted his hat and passed on 
soon had me fit to be tied, especially as the whole thing was her 
fault. My thoughts occupied with what explanation I’d give 
Ben, I had a miserable luncheon, though a grand layout was 
spread before me. Really, I only got one laugh during the en- 
tire meal and it was Hazel who supplied that. The conversation 
drifted to the Prince of Wales’s globe-trotting yen and my girl 


friend wondered if the charming Edward got a straight salary for 
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his road show and a percentage of the couvert charge at Bucking- 
ham Palace when at home. A couple of days later I heard 
Cunningham pull that mild nifty as his own. 

That night as we were preparing to visit dreamland I tied into 
Hazel for getting me into that jam with Ben. 

“If you hadn’t picked up those two eggs, I’d neyer have gone 
out with them,” I says irritably, rubbing that schoolgirl com- 
plexion into the skin you love to touch. “I wish you’d lose that 
habit of accumulating wealthy strangers about whose character 
you know nothing whatsoever.” 

“Be your weight!” yawns Hazel, picking. up a novel where 
she left off the night before. ‘When I met those sheiks they were 
moored at your switchboard and you weren’t yelling for help 
either. J. Overland Cunningham’s a millionairé osteopath and 
Hudson Chalmers’s uncle just died and left him about everything 
but Yellowstone Park. That’s all the references I require from 
any man.” 

“You're a little parasite,” I says angrily. 

“How do you get that way?” snorts Hazel. “I’ve only been to 
Paris once in my life.” 

Poor Hazel—honestly, she thinks Hindenburg is a town in 
Vermont and that Lascars come from Alaska. 
















| € G, Ben’s sense of humor was 
, missing on all cylinders, 
but I prevented violence. 





As I switched out my light, she called from her bed over the 
top of her book: 

“Listen, dear—don’t have any nightmares about me and those 
two cut-ups. I know my groceries and I’ve got a slew of ways to 
give either of ’em the last lesson first should they bat out of 
turn.” 

“Hazel, you’ve simply got to help me square myself with Ben 
for going to luncheon with those two gentlemen of Verona,” [ 
says, abandoning my praiseworthy attempts to reform her, 

“Oh, all right!” says Hazel magnanimously. “I'll take the 
blame. ‘I’ll swear they’re both old school chums of mine who I 
merely introduced to you that day. I’ll tell you what—I’ll throw 
a party for them at the apartment here and we’ll invite Ben to 
see for himself.” 

“That’s out,” I retorted. ‘‘He’d only be more suspicious and 
think I was giving him a pushing around.” 

“Not at all,” insists Hazel, warming up to her brilliant idea and 
running over to sit on my bed. “‘T’ll tell Cunningham and 
Chalmers just what to say to Ben and to lay off you while he’s 
here. They’re good scouts and I can educate ’em up o. k.! Come 
on, take a chance, Gladys. This Chalmers may back me in my 
own movie production if he’s properly handled and if I don’t land 
a job soon I’ll be spending the winter painting tomatoes red or 
something. Are you going to stand in the way of my chance to be 
a star?” 

Well, anyway, it was a good hour later before I gave in. 

Ben Warren, however, proved to be a complicated problem 
when he called the next evening. In stony silence he listened to 
my explanation of why I accompanied Hazel to luncheon with 
the two guests of the St. Moe. Then he began to argue—a 
diversion at which he has few equals and no superiors, being 
champion arguer of the world at 190 pounds. Really, if we ever 
wed and I should divorce Benjamin, I’d name his 
temper as corespondent. 

Ben disputed my story all through a dinner, a vaude- 
ville show and a dance at a very moist night club after- 
wards. I tried to change the subject forty times, but 
I’d have had much more luck trying to change the 
weather. Asa rule, I’m a gourmet for punishment, but 
honestly that evening Ben gave me acute dyspepsia. 
In the middle of a dance I stopped suddenly, calmly 
withdrew his manly arm from my ivory shoulder, 
walked briskly off the floor and right out of the place 
into the great outdoors. 

Then the fun began. 


Bx immediately dashed outside after me, followed 
closely by our unpaid and indignant waiter, who was 
positive we were trying to put over a fast one and blew 
lustily on a police whistle the minute we all reached 
the street. Startled, Ben flung him a bill that must 
have been ample, from his shrill squeals of joy and 
apology, but that garcon’s call for the gendarmes had 
started something. He’d ordered coppers and I'll tell 
the world he got service. This eat, drink and be merry 
palace was right in the heart of the padlock district and 
the cruising dry enforcers greeted that police whistle 
with yelps of delight. They swooped down in mass for- 
mation and went through that cabaret like Sherman 
_ went through Georgia. With the fun waxing fast and 
furious, me and Ben forgot our quarrel and fled together 
in a taxi. It’s an ill breeze that gives nobody a break. 
Benjamin attended Hazel’s party in honor of J. 
Overland Cunningham’ and Hudson Chalmers, but it 
. was far from a success to me and my athlete. In the 
first place, Hazel cluttered the rooms with her movie and art 
studio playfellows, who, full of pep and no control, were just as 
bohemian in evening clothes as they were in their native haunts. 
Really, most of the daring and pulchritudinous (hot dog!) models 
wore gowns that if piled together wouldn’t furnish eno 
material to put a panel in a gnat’s kimono. Still, they were ovet- 
dressed beside the lovely Hazel, gentle reader. As the evening 
wore on restraint wore off and I winced as I watched the three 
hundred dollars I “loaned” my reckless roommate being dru 
up like water. : 
None of this appealed to the college-bred Ben Warren, in spite 
of the fact that he came of a good family. Although a two-fist 


spender and anything but a kill-joy, my handsome boy friend’s: 


profession restricted him to nothing more vicious than milk 
he still retained a slight regard for the conventions. He thought 
Hazel’s friends crude and instinctively (Continued on page 151) 
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Europe 


The ars 


ITH a heavy swell on, which made the Pacific belie 
its name, we left Yokohama in a sea fog which shut out our last 
view of lovely Japan. 

Tired and feeling out of sorts from the trip, and unaccustomed, 
through having lived out of America for so long, to the hustle and 
abruptness of my native land, I found some difficulty in re- 
acclimatizing myself when I reached San Francisco. I un- 
happily reassumed abruptness at the cost of a thrusting news- 
paper reporter, and what a bucket of ink he flung over the 
Countess Laltazzi in the next day’s Examiner! 

As I had at once taken the Overland Limited for Rochester, 
N.Y., I did not know of the article until my mother, on my 
amival, gave me a copy of the paper in which it appeared. 

“Guilty!” I remarked, to her utter astonishment, after reading 
half A front page about myself. “I was curt with a newspaper 
man 


“Oh, Belle, how could you—and you a newspaper man’s 
daughter!” 

The Examiner article, “the Countess,” the Paris clothes and 
the hack were all little unpaved Locust Street could stand in a 
single day. However, I spared them any further excitement by 
staying in the house most of my time, for I was glad to be back 
with my father and mother and the dear old household things 
with which my youth was familiar. 

Even my father, with whose approval I generally met, did not 

together sanction my having married a foreigner. My mother 
was glad, however, that I was going to become a mother—glad 
for herself because, being less turbulent, I would not while in 
Rochester do anything that would shock her family. Never- 
theless, when they came to see me and the aunts and cousins were 
all comfortably settled in the rockers on our front porch, I had 

joy of saving one or two things that proved startling enough 
to stop them rocking for a full two minutes. 
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of my Lite 


I paid up a mortgage on my mother’s home, and only stopped 
in New York long enough to buy some labor-saving appliances 
which European servants refuse to employ, as they like wearing 
out their knuckles:in the good old-fashioned way. 

On reaching England, I was met at Southampton by my 
lawyer. The news he brought me was tragic. He told me my 
husband had died from pneumonia on arriving in Sty:Petersburg 
by the Trans-Siberian Express. He also informed me that my 
marriage was invalid, as, with my utter ignorance of the formali- 
ties connected with marriage between persons of foreign nation- 
alities, I had not complied with the necessary legal requirements. 
Finally, all that my husband had left me was a legacy of some 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of debts, and even the property 
which he had bought with the money I had given him would be: 
claimed by his legal heirs. 


i TOOK a suite at the Hyde Park Hotel in London, where most 
of my “round the world trip” victims quickly rallied: round 
me. Phil Davis and Saunders were both in London from Ceylon, 
while Van Alen turned up in the early fall. The Second Life- 
guards were stationed at Knightsbridge Barracks, and many of 
the officers took on the friendly duty of cheering me up in relays. 

I appreciated deeply the solicitude my friends were showing 
me, but I found their society expensive, especially as I was fast 
approaching the end of my financial tether. When I was re- 
duced to selling my lovely dresses and wraps, I decided to curtail 
expenses by moving to a flat in Portman Mansions. 

With’ one of my lace night-robes I made a most luxurious 
cradle, and with another I trimmed the baby basket, while 
the dainty little garments were cut from my own fine linen 
underwear. 

The night before my confinement, I (Continued on page 213) 
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The 
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COULD never understand why Louise bothered with me. 
She disliked me and I knew that behind my back, in that gentle 
way.of hers, she seldom lost the opportunity of saying a dis- 
agreeable thing about me. She had too much delicacy ever to 
- make’a direct statement, but with a hint and a sigh and a little 
flutter of her beautiful hands she was able to make her meaning 
plain. She was a mistress of cold praise. 

It is true that we had known one another, almost intimately, 
for five and twenty years, but it was impossible for me to believe 
that she could be affected by the claims of old association. She 
thought me a coarse, brutal, cynical and vulgar fellow. I was 
puzzled at her not taking the obvious course and dropping me. 
She was constantly asking me to lunch and dine and she invited 
me often to spend a week-end at her house in the country. 

At last’I thought that I had discovered her motive. She had an 
uneasy suspicion that I did not believe in her; and she could not 
rest till I acknowledged myself mistaken and defeated. 

I knew Louise before she married. She was then a frail, 
delicate girl with large and melancholy eyes. Her father and 
mother worshiped her with an anxious adoration, for some 
illness, scarlet fever I think, had left her with a weak heart and 
she had to take the greatest care of herself. When Tom Maitland 
asked her to marry him they opposed the marriage, for they were 
convinced that she was much too delicate for that strenuous 
state. But they were poor and Tom Maitland was rich. He 
promised to do everything in the world for Louise and finally 
they entrusted her to him as a sacred charge. 

Tom Maitland was a big, husky fellow, very good-looking and 
a fine athlete. He doted on Louise. With her weak heart he 
could not hope to keep her with him long and he made up his 
mind to do everything he could to make her few years on earth 
happy. He gave up the games he excelled in, not because she 
wished him to—she was glad that he should play golf and hunt— 
but because, by a coincidence, she had a heart attack whenever 
he proposed to leave her for a day. 

If they had a difference of opinion she yielded to him at once, 
for she was the most submissive wife a man could have, but her 
heart failed her and she would be laid up, sweet and uncomplain- 
ing, for a week. He could not be such a brute as to cross her. 
Then they would have quite a little tussle about which should 
give way to the other and it was only with difficulty that at last 
he persuaded her to have her own way. 

Once, seeing her walk eight miles on an expedition that she 
particularly wanted to make, I suggested to him that she was 
stronger than one would have thought. He shook his head. 

“No, no, she’s dreadfully delicate. She’s been to all the best 
heart specialists in the world and they say that her life hangs 
on a thread. But she has an unconquerable spirit.”’ 

Tom Maitland told her that I had remarked on her endurance. 

“J shall pay for it tomorrow,” she said to me in her plaintive 
way. “I shall be at death’s door.” 

“T sometimes think that you’re quite strong enough to do the 
things you really want to,” I murmured. 

I am afraid she did not like my reply, for though she gave me 
a pathetic little smile I saw no amusement in her large blue eyes. 

“You can’t very well expect me to fall down dead just to 
please you,” she retorted. 

Louise outlived her husband. He caught his death of cold 
one day when they were sailing and Louise needed all the rugs 
there were to keep her warm. He left her a comfortable fortune 
and a daughter. 

Louise was inconsolable. It was wonderful that she managed 
to survive the shock. Her friends expected her speedily to follow 
her poor husband to the grave. They redoubled their attentions 
towards her. They would not let her stir a finger; they insisted 
on doing everything in the world to save her trouble. She was 
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entirely lost without a man to take care of her, she said, and she 
did not know how with her delicate health she was going to 
bring up her dear Iris. 

Her friends asked her why she did not marry again. Oh, with 
her heart it was out of the question, though of course she knew 
that dear Tom. would have wished her to, and perhaps it would 
be the best thing for Iris if she did; but who would be both 
with a wretched invalid like herself? } 

A year after Tom’s death she allowed George Hobhouse to lead 
her to the altar. He was a fine, upstanding fellow and he was 
not at all badly off. I never saw a man so grateful as he for the 
privilege of being allowed to take care of this frail little thing. 

“T shan’t live to trouble you long,” she said. 

He was a soldier and an ambitious one, but he resigned his 
commission. Louise’s health forced her to spend the winter at 
Monte Carlo and the summer at Deauville. He hesitated a 
little at throwing up his career, and Louise at first would not 
hear of it; but at last she yielded, and he prepared himself to 
make his wife’s last few years as happy as might be. 

“Tt can’t be very long now,” she said. ‘“I’ll try not to be 
troublesome.” 

For the next two or three years Louise managed, notwith- 
standing her weak heart, to go to all the most lively parties, 
beautifully dressed, to gamble very heavily, to dance and even 
to flirt with tall slim young men. But George Hobhouse had not 
the stamina of Louise’s first husband and I fancied that he had 
to brace himself now and then with a stiff drink or two for his 
day’s work as Louise’s second husband. Then came the war. 
He rejoined his regiment and three months later he was killed. 

Though it was a great shock to Louise, at that moment she 
felt that she must submerge her private feelings; and if she had 
a heart attack nobody heard of it; but she said that she must dis- 
tract her mind, so she turned her villa at Monte Carlo into a 
hospital for convalescent officers. Her friends told her that she 
would never survive the strain. 

“Of course it will kill me,” she said. “I know that. But what 
does it matter? I must do my bit.” 


L pipn’r kill her. I thought she was having the time of her 
life. I know that there was no convalescent home in France 
which was more popular. I met her in Paris once; she had gone 
there on business connected with the hospital; she was lunching 
with a tall and very handsome young Frenchman, and she told 
me that the officers were too charming to her. They knew how 
delicate she was and they wouldn’t let her do a thing. They 
took care of her, well—as though they were all her husbands. 

“Poor George, who would ever have thought that I with my 
heart should outlive him?” She sighed. 

“And poor Tom,” I said. g 

She gave me her plaintive smile and her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears. ‘You always speak as though you grudged me the few 
years that I can expect to live.” 

“By the way, your heart’s much better, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’ll never be better. I saw a specialist this morning and he 
said I must be prepared for the worst.” 

“Oh, well, you’ve been prepared for that for nearly twenty 
years now, haven’t you?” I answered. 

When the war came to an end Louise settled in London. She 
was now a woman of over forty, thin and frail still, with large 
eyes and pale cheeks, but she did not look a day more than 
twenty-five. Iris, who had been at school and was now grown 
up, came to live with her. 

“She’ll take care of me,” said Louise. ‘Of course it’ll be hard 
on her to live with such a great invalid as I am, but it can 
be for such a little while, I’m sure she won’t mind.” 
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Iris was a charming girl. She had been brought up with 
the knowledge that her mother’s health was precarious; and 
though Louise told her now that she would not hear of her sacri- 
ficing herself for a tiresome invalid, the girl would not listen to 
teason. No professional nurse could have been more devoted. 

“I can’t get’ her to enjoy herself,” said Louise. ‘Heaven 
knows I never want anyone to put himself out on my account.” 

And Iris, when I remonstrated with her, said: ‘Poor dear 
mother, she wants me to go and stay with friends and to go to 
parties, but the moment I go off anywhere she has one of her 
heart attacks, so I much prefer to stay at home.” 

But presently she fell in love. A young friend of mine, a 
very good lad, asked her to marry him and she consented. I 
liked the child and was glad that at last she had the chance of 
having a life of her own. She had never seemed to suspect that 
such a thing was possible. But one day the young man came 
to me in great distress and told me that his marriage was in- 
definitely postponed. Iris felt that she could not abandon her 
mother. Of course it was really no business of mine, but I made 
the opportunity to go and see Louise. She was always glad to 
teceive her friends at tea-time and now that she was older she 
cultivated the society of painters and writers. 

Well, I hear that Iris is not going to be married,” I said. 

‘I don’t know about that. She’s not going to be married 
quite so soon as I could have wished. I’ve begged Iris on my 
bended knees not to consider me, but she absolutely refuses to 
leave me.” 

“Don’t you think it’s rather hard on her?” 

Dreadfully! Of course it can only be for a few months, but 
Thate the thought of anyone sacrificing himself for me.” 
y dear Louise, you’ve buried two husbands, I can’t see the 
st reason why you should not bury at least two more.” 
y. Oh, I know, I know what you’ve always thought of me. 
ne og believed that I had anything the matter with me, 
ou ” 


GQ.Notwithstanding her weak heart, Louise managed to go to lively parties and flirt with young men. 
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I looked at her full and square. ‘Never. I think you’ve 
carried out for twenty-five years a stupendous bluff. I think 
you’re the most selfish and monstrous woman I have ever known. 
You ruined the lives of those two wretched men you married and 
now you're going to ruin the life of your daughter.” 

I should not have been surprised if Louise had had a heart 
attack. I fully expected her to fly into a passion. She merely 
gave me a gentle smile. 

“My poor friend, one of these days you'll be so dreadfully 
sorry you said that to me.” 

“Have you quite determined that Iris shall not marry this 
boy?” 

“T’ve begged her to marry him. 
I want her to marry him.” 

“Did you tell her that?” 

“She made me.” 

“As if anyone ever made you do anything that you were not 
yourself quite determined to do.” 

“She can marry her young man tomorrow if she likes. 
kills me, it kills me.” 

“Well, let’s risk it, shall we?” 

“Haven’t you got any compassion for me?” 

“One can’t pity anyone who amuses one as much as you 
amuse me,” I answered. 

A faint spot of color appeared on Louise’s pale cheeks and 
though she smiled still her eyes were hard and angry. 

“Tris shall marry in a month’s time,” she said, ‘“‘and if any- 
thing happens to me I hope you and she will be able to forgive 
yourselves.” 

Louise was as good as her word. A date was fixed, a trousseau 
of great magnificence was ordered, and invitations were sent out. 
Iris and the very good lad were radiant. On the wedding day, 


Of course it’ll kill me, but 


If it 


at ten o’clock in the morning, Louise, that devilish woman, had 
one of her heart attacks and, gently forgiving Iris for having 
killed her—died. 
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@.Ben Welch, 
who still 
makes thou- 
sands laugh, 
though now 
sightless and 

baralyzed. 


ographs Albert Davis Collection 


N THE strutting, flashy 
world of vaudeville it 
would be natural to ex- 
pect conceit, worldliness 

and a studied nonchalance. 
The life is pitched amid 
spangles, gold-spun _ back- 
drops, jazz tum-tum and 
freshly minted wise cracks. 
As the pine springs to the sun, 
so does the vaudeville actor 
gravitate naturally to the 
“spot.” He comes on to the 
roll of drums and departs to a salvo of 
applause. 
He has that gay insouisance of the 
hopelessly blasé. He is the eternal wow! 
Yet off stage the most human, kindly 
and unworldly people I know are the 
people of vaudeville. They are as shy 
and reserved as simple mountaineers. 
I do not refer to the legitimate stars 
who take an occasional dip into variety 
but to the lesser lights who make up the 
larger part ofa vaudeville entertainment. 
More specifically I mean song and dance 
QJunie McCree, who teams, monologists, sketch players, 
said, “Wenevergrow knock-about comediansand those known 
rich in vaudeville ™ vaudeville vernacular as dumb acts 
save in friendships. ”? —jugglers, acrobats, wire walkers, hor- 
izontal bar and flying ring gymnasts. 
‘Away from the calcium, they live in 
a world all their own. Their egotism among themselves is 
sublime, but rarely do they impart this to the outsider. 
Yoakum—top-mounter of Soakum and Yoakum—who closes 
the show with a triple head-spin, may tell his fellows at the 
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N. V. A. that he made his audience “tear up 


he is just a dumb act. And he looks it, too, 

The vaudevillian realizes he is not regarded 
as seriously by the public as his legitimate 
brother so he merely tries to shine in his own 
back stage orbit. 

The apotheosis of his dreams is a week at 
the Palace in New York so he may slip a card 
in Variety, the theatrical weekly, “I knocked 
’em cold at the Palace!” for his professional 
brethren to behold. 

One week at the Palace and he is quite 
willing to endure a year of monotony in “the 
sticks.” 

Countless tales have been told of the senti- 


overdrawn. They are super-sentimentalists, 

When a bolt of lightning left Bert Savoy’s 
charred body on the sands of Long Beach his 
partner, Jay Brennan, was desolate. They 


was jovial commonness. 

Brennan, the foil, and now jobless, had 
$320 in the bank. The future seemed slight, 
yet that $320 went for flowers to place on his 
partner’s bier. 

The scene is at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue. A 
high-kicking dancing team going at high 
speed. A crack like the sudden report of a 
pistol and an airy creature in chiffon fluttered 
toward the wings with a grotesque dragging 
leg, then fainted. Such accidents mar the acts 
to follow. 

“Carry me out!”’ she said to her partner, and holding her aloft 
he floated before the footlights, where she smiled, waved airily 
and fainted again. 

Cissie Loftus not so long ago came back to vaudeville. Cissie, 
once the toast of New York and London and only recently re- 
claimed from drugs—weak, wan and nervous—but still a head- 
liner. : 

She faltered in the wings at her entrance cue, then stiffened 
and walked on as though in a dream. A red-nosed comedian 
with chalked face and baggy pantaloons watched in the offing, 
suddenly dropped to his knees in supplication and said: “God, 
make me a ‘flop’ for the rest of my life but give her strength just 
for tonight!” 

That prayer was salvaged out of the turbulent emotions through 
which the actress was passing. She heard it, gave vent toa 
sudden little shoot of tears and carried on to the burst of applause 
that followed. 

Vaudeville has many “wonder kiddies”—future Duses and 
Bernhardts—who appear so precocious and self-assured to those 
out front. They were nursed in the wings and do not know how 
to play. 

One was suddenly orphaned in the influenza epidemic of a few 
years ago. The child was stranded in a small city in Ohio. 
The performers on the bill took up a collection to bury the 
parents and each volunteered a weekly amount to educate the 
little girl. 

That was six years ago and not one has failed to keep up 
payment despite lack of engagements and other vicissitudes that 
beset the small-time player. 

“Just think, the kid will learn how to play!”’ wrote one col- 
tributor who had pawned his watch to send his mite. 

One does not find the petty bickering and jealousies in vaude- 
ville so often found in the legitimate field, where sky-rocket 
rushes of temperament often halt the run of a successful play. 

Before Chic Sale became a head-liner, he was appearing m4 
city in the Middle West. On a certain day a group of 


their chairs in Altoona,” but among strangers’ 


mentality of vaudeville actors and few are ' 


were a rowdy pair of harlequins whose forte 
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rlatives were to see him on the stage for the first time. His 
ielow players went to the manager and asked that his name be 
put in electric lights and that he be given head-line position. 
it was done over Sale’s protest. 

The newcomer is always assured of a hearty welcome in 
variety. He is supplied 
with a claque. It is not 
the iron-handed gentry 
often employed to sit out . 
front, It is composed of 
performers who stand in 
the wings and start an 
applause that often races 
like wild fire over the 
house. 
Vaudeville families are 
linked by close-knit ties. 
Their women are domestic 
and home-loving. Many 
have their little home and 
garden in suburban New 
York towns—close to the 
heart-beat of Broadway. 
Others cheerfully “live in 
trunks” for years in the 
hope of finding a cottage 
and garden at the end of 
the rainbow. 

No greater example of 
their sentimentality may 
be found than in the 
obituary columns of the- 
atrical journals. Scarcely 
an issue is without its 
several columns of ‘‘In 
Memoriam” cards. The 
anniversary of each pass- 
ing in the profession is 
remembered with flowery 
verbal tributes from 
frends and relatives of 
those who survive. 

_ [reproduce one which 
is typical from a vaude- 
Ville weekly that lies on 
the table here before me. It is almost a story in itself: 


IN MEMORIAM 
To my partner and friend for 
more than 20 years 
GEORGE HAGER 
(Died May 11th, 1914) 

I am carrying on, Georgie! 
ELLs BLAKE 


(AMMO 4 I, ‘shi bbl “a 
Photograph Albert Davis Collection 


Domestic rifts in vaudeville are comparatively few. An older 
= of married couples in vaudeville still take bows hand 
nd. 

The silver-haired veteran Sam Morton continues to appear 
with his wife Kitty and their grown children as the Four Mortons. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Barry have been appearing for twenty 
years cr more—models of wedded bliss. 

ese Instances are not unusual but rather the usual run of 
vaudeville life. 


j Junie McCree, a beloved old-timer, wrote on his deathbed: 
We never grow rich in vaudeville save in friendships. Knowing 
am soon to face my Maker, I say that I do not know a per- 
Ormer, and I know nearly all, who would not share half or more 
of what he had if I needed it.” 





A symbol of the Spartan spirit of vaudeville is exemplified by 


ch, who has for years portrayed those serio-comic bits 
of Hebrew life : “4 “ 
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Q.Chic Sale, whose name was first put in 
the electric lights to please visiting relatives. 


Several years ago he was playing in a revue with Frances White 
in Washington. He was handed a paper, reached for it but it 
fluttered to the floor. 

“Don’t reach for it,” he whispered. “I am blind. Go on as 
though nothing had happened.” 

The audience laughed and he turned 
a fitting joke. 

In a flash Ben Welch had entered 
the long black night. 

He went on from city to city, 
continuing during the run of the 
show. 

Blindness was the beginning of an 
illness that today has left him totally 
paralyzed, but he has not faltered. 
Stage-hands carry him out to a bench 
in front of a park back-drop. The cur- 
tain goes up and there is Welch, sight- 
less and helpless, making people laugh 
and sometimes cry. 

This is more often than not vaude- 
ville. Tragedy wearing the mask of the 
mime! 


G@_ Bert Savoy and Jay Brennan. 






@,,''Put it away, Ned!”’ 
Said Sue. “I hate 
the nasty things.’ 
‘A most unpleasant 
subject,’’ remarked 
the foreigner. 
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in 
Suburbs 


O YOU trusted them!” said Menden to his wife. ‘That 
leaves us stranded out here for a week-end. I could have told 
you 
" He often failed to finish his sentences—particularly the 
emphatic sentences. 

This argument had gone on for a long time; Julia had carried 
on her end of it while she made the finishing touches to the dinner 
table laid for five, in the manner of any youthful hostess who has 
been used to the comfortable black and white atmosphere of 
soft-stepping butlers and maids. Julia had cooked the dinner, 
she had directed Joe Menden in his réle of reluctant and argu- 
mentative helper, she had commanded this forceful executive 
of a husband to watch the oven while she had changed into this 
dinner gown with its charming shade of lavender and had redone 
the soft coils of her almost crow-black hair. There was nothing 
she could have done to her eyes; though sometimes filled with 
earnestness and sometimes with cynicism, they were always of a 
limpid violet clarity. Now she was as fresh and cool and 
gleaming as the dinner table. 

“Never trust an employment agency,” persisted Menden, who 
knew nothing about them. ‘The people they are supposed to 
send do not come—like this particular lving couple—the deceitful 
butler and his tricky wife who said they would be on the train. 
Look here, old girl, don’t you hear a motor? It’s our guests 
turning off the highway! Let me help you light the candles. 
There! I say you can’t trust them.” 

“Can’t trust our guests?” asked Julia, looking up with innocent 
pretense at misunderstanding. 

“T said these promises of employment agencies. What we 
should have done—I’1l tell you, Julia, what we should have done.” 
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She came around the table and put out her bare arms and 
clutched each of his elbows from the front; she looked up into 
his face, bronzed and not lacking in the attractiveness of force 
combined with an underlying generous nature. She did not 
speak. 

Somewhat astonished, Menden said, “Are you worried about 
that little fool of a blond, bobbed-hair sister of yours?” ; 

He jerked his head toward the sound of the motor to indicate 
that he meant Sue, who was coming with Stefans and the foreignét 
—the ‘“‘super-sheik” as Ned Stefans called him. ; 

Julia answered nothing. After a pause she said in a voice not 
free from the trembling of fright, “Joe, my dear, I wish you 
wouldn’t bark.” 

He knew what she meant by “barking.”’ Sometimes she called 
it “teaching the class.” He had opinions, he had power of e 
pression, he could be forensic and satirical, and he sometimss, 
feeling his forcefulness, let it loose in one form or another. But 
he could not understand the sudden seriousness with which Julia 
had made her latest protest. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. ; 

She turned her head away, looking at the floor, but she stil 
clung to him. Some terror ran up through her fingers and into 
his body. A 

He felt as if an evil spirit of a tragedy had suddenly come It 
to take a grotesque part in the midst of their quiet life. 
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“Don’t bark, Joe dear!” she begged. “I don’t mean not t0 
bark at me—I don’t care. Bark at me. But as to the rest of 
world—well, I feel—rather tense and strange—tonight, 4 
We’ve been married five years and you’ve never seen me 
this before—this moment. I——” 
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The great oak door of their little half-timbered English 
country “box-house” as they called it was flung open and Sue 
Ridgely—lean, excitable, a totally different personality than her 
sister—came rushing in, snatching off her hat and throwing her 
arms about Julia. 

What a glorious moon!” she exclaimed. ‘A gorgeous night! 
Ned is coming in with his new little friend. They stopped to 
fx something on the car. The new little friend is an honest-to- 
goodness count. What do you think of such! His name is 
Matayka. Not hard to say? I ask? What’s the matter with 
you, my gloomy brother Joe?” 

‘ enden said “Nothing,” and laughed. 

_ Tl bet it’s the stock market. Or else your week-end servants 
didn’t come.” 

She looked around. 
up ey didn’t,” replied Julia and whispered to Menden, 
Forget what I said. I was a fool!” 


<= the wife pulled at the fingers of one of her 
slender hands with those of the other. It usually took a temper- 
ature of 105 in Joe Junior to make her do that, so Menden con- 

tinued to wonder. 
Stefan was pushing Matayka in ahead of him. “Go on,”’ he 
ae jocosely. “There’s nobody there but Sue’s sister 
er husband. This is no court reception. You are only in 
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an American suburb.” 

aa atayka, coming into the circle of light of the candles, was 
in extraordinary contrast to Ned Stefans, who stood by him. 
young American face was stolid compared to the mobile 
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and complex demonstrativeness of the Count’s forehead, his 
brows, his dark eyes, his long lean nose and his thin lips, which 
Menden thought were rather unpleasantly flexible and too deep 
of color. Matayka was almost old enough to be Stefan’s father 
and yet he retained that foreigner’s faculty of being lean and 
graceful and on springs. 

The host did not like Matayka. He had never seen him before, 
but he felt instinctively that the foreigner was using Ned merely 
to obtain introductions in good circles. Furthermore he felt 
that if he were Stefans, who with good-humored and patient 
persistence was trying to get Sue to marry him, he would not 
let Matayka come into contact too much with this charming but 
indiscreet and flighty girl who traveled about with the idea that 
at nineteen she knew everything. Menden thought of saying 
to young Stefans, ‘“‘Where did you pick up this fellow, eh?” 

There is a type of woman who causes any group of wives to 
bristle the moment she comes on the scene; there is a type of man 
who creates uneasiness and silent fury in husbands. Menden 
felt this fury when he saw Matayka look into his wife’s eyes. He 
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fancied that Julia suddenly flushed as if she had recognized the 


foreigner as a personality who had stepped out of the past. She 
drew back, but in her eyes there was a glance which Menden 
read as saying to Matayka, “‘Not a word, for pity’s sake!” 
Menden as he said afterward “saw red.”” He stepped forward 
almost pugnaciously as Matayka, bending lithely and taking 
Julia’s white hand, pressed his lips to its back in the gesture of 
Continental gallantry to which was added the fervor of a second’s 
delay in relinquishing the contact. 
The foreigner straightened and with calm self-assurance 
turned to Sue. “No wonder you are so lovely,” he said to her. 
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“Tt would not be possible to be otherwise with so 
beautiful a sister!” 

Ned laughed. “Look here, old boy!” he said. 
“You fellows from the Old World can certainly 
hand out the hokum. -The worst ‘of it is that 
vou half mean.it. -And I can’t say, that kind of 
thing even when I mean it a hundred percent. It 
sounds too much like a proposal.” 

“Oh well, my friend,” Matayka said with a 
delightful trace of accent, “‘life is short—but let 
us say, very, very rewarding. Destiny does not love 
those who are too serious or who plan*too much 
and go about with a heavy frown: Beauty is 
something to seek! Explorers may go to.the. poles 
of the earth. What do they find? ~ Ice! Better to 
explore in the heart of a lady!” 

He used his hands to show how distant were the 
poles; he used his eyes to show how near were the 
hearts of women. 

Sue was fascinated for a moment. She stared at 
Matayka with widened, expectant eyes as one 
might watch the turning of the handle of a closed, 
mysterious door. On Julia’s face, however, there 
was a deeper searching; she studied Matayka with 
almost painful seriousness. It was as if Matayka 
meant to the younger sister only a passing brilliant 
dream but to Mrs. Menden an interest more 
profound. 

“Cocktails?” asked Ned rather nervously as he 
regarded Menden. Menden was giving the foreigner 
a mean look. 

“That sounds like sweet Marie to me!” exclaimed 
Sue. “I’m the flapper with a yearning. The only 
one here who has had parch-breakers this evening 
is Ned’s little friend Matayka. «He got a start on 
his at some quench club.” 

“Yearn on!” remarked Menden. ‘The honest 
country folk who voted for prohibition broke into 
our cellar and made .off with our stock. They 
destroyed it by pouring it out—down their throats. 
We’re’ bone dry.” 

“Why not put it.on a high moral plane?” asked 
Matayka. “Here in America it is those who have 
none and those who want no one else to have any 
who are exclusively destined for Heaven.” 

. “Well,.the first is a small minority,” put in Julia. 


Mharavxa laughed uproariously at this as if 
he wanted her to know that he was all ears for her 
slightest word. He edged nearer to Mrs. Menden. 
He gave in a subtle manner the impression that he 
was breathing in from her a fragrance of personality. 

“If we cannot drink, we can at least eat,’’ she said. 
“Will you sit here?” 

Menden at the other end of the circle of candle- 
light stuck the end of-his cigaret into his water. It 
went out with a vicious hiss. He was displeased and 
uncomfortable; he enjoyed a temptation to be rude 
and at the same time was ashamed of it. He was 
furious because his young sister-in-law Sue listened 
to this titled palaverer as if he were the heir-apparent 
of a great kingdom; he resented the curious, half 
frightened, half fascinated look in his own wife’s 
eyes. As he knew, Julia had spent two years abroad 
when she was Sue’s age. Could it be that she had 
known this Matayka then? Why did she keep 
twirling the ring? 

“You are duelling again on your side of the 
Atlantic,” Ned Stefans was saying to the Count, 
but he put a question mark on the end of his asser- 
tion. ‘Why, since the war fever has cooled and 
the wholesale business is over, I read of duels all 
the time and challenges and juries of honor.” 

“Quite so,”’ replied Matayka. 

“Gone back to the Middle Ages,” asserted Sue, 
glancing about over the cold meats and then 
stabbing a piece of white chicken with a rapier thrust 
motion of her fork. “I like it. No one ever offered 
to kill anyone for me.” 

“T would,” said Stefans without lightness of tone. 

Menden laughed. 
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“No need to, Ned, my friend,” 
he asserted. “It is not defense of 
women which makes men duel. It 
is usually only a political difference. 
Something of that kind. And be- 
sides, they do not kill each other. 
It is a very ladylike affair!” He 
leaned back comfortably, but there 
was a challenging look about his 
thin, drawn-in lips. He assumed the 
calm lecturing attitude. ‘No. They 
do not kill. Whoever heard of sucha 
hazard? Sabres?—then a deep cut 
on a wrist. Rapiers?—then a 
pricked forearm. | Pistols?—then a 
light charge of powder and a bullet 
which a surgeon can pull out with 
a thumb’ and forefinger.” 

He looked up into Julia’s eyes. 
They were intent upon him. He 
Hy || could see in them apprehension and 
HAART ES | (ee || —it might have been—fear also. 
a) i} —— I] | ' Why should-she care? 

AT | = \ “No, Sue,” he went on but di- 
tl | IM WL TTA rected'his remarks tothe foreigner, 
| AAI i i —_— : Ng) §=“‘you may read of duels but seldom 

Y hihi’ ; of duels to the death in defense of 
il | | \ yj womanhood or a woman’s reputa- 
i ii) «tion or of the home.” He thought 
| \ 1 of the phrase because it sounded a 
\\) : | bit Victorian, but he added it; he 
a a a “E said impressively—‘“‘the sanctity of 
= SSS LN the home.” 

Matayka looked up from his plate 
slowly. He was not disturbed, it 
appeared. He even smiled somewhat 
disdainfully and then followed with 
his eyes the movements of the two 
sisters as they changed the plates. 

“Ah, but in America—do you 
kill? Perhaps in the lower classes. 
But those who have reputations as 
you call them—nice people in smart 
social groupings—why, they do not 
even duel about ladies, Mr.—Mr.— 
Menden.” It appeared that he had 
purposely pretended to forget his 
host’s name; his rudeness was subtle. 
“Surely if they will not duel, then 
they will not kill.” 

“Won’t they, though!” exclaimed 
Julia’s husband. 

“Joe is going to bark again,” said 
Sue, who once had heard her sister’s 
phrase. 

Without turning toward her, 
Menden leaned forward. He said: 
“Just as Ned said, we do not duel 
here in America. It is foolish. If 
the other man is a cad or a coward, 
why should we meet him on equality? 
If we do anything, we kill just as we 
kill mad dogs or rats. That is all. 
I have only one complaint to make— 
we don’t do it often enough. We 
are growing effeminate.” 

“Then when you kill—you are 
arrested for murder,” said Matayka 
with a little cynical laugh. “You 
see, Mrs. Menden, though your 
husband is not, lama realist. After 
all, you American men are perhaps 
temperamental; we are quite practi- 
cal. If I make love to a lady with 
a degree of success, does not her 
fiancé or her husband stop to think 

ey of what you call the electric chair?” 
2 . , Julia looked at her husband be- 

* moral standards must be upheld—for the principle of the thing!” seechingly. - 
blame. You did what was right. We can cover it all—Ned and I.”’ A to hac gue oe 
away! You shan’t stop me. Nothing will stop me! Give me 123-R.”’ talked that (Continued on page 159) 
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By GOUVES 


His Brother’s 


IMMY CRISP, owing to his fall on dropping 
from the buggy to the road, owing to a second fall over 
the exposed root of a holly tree, and owing to the fact 
that Brant was getting a speed from the old horse 
which for many years nobody else had succeeded in 
getting, did not reach the house in time to put Nora 
and David on their guard. 

He came into the open space in front of the house in 
time to see Brant leap from the buggy and run heavily 
up the steps. 

The door opened, and the strong figure of David 
Orme appeared silhouetted in the rectangle of light. 

Brant had come to a stop, and for a moment the 
two brothers confronted each other, David steady as 
a rock, Brant swaying slightly and the light in his tell- 
tale face. 

David moved a little backward and to one side. 
“Well,” he said calmly, “here you are.” 

Brant stepped forward into the hall. During the 
last fifteen minutes the last swallow of liquor in his 
flask had been creeping into his brain and adding its 
fumes of unreason and diabolism to those already 
gathered there. 

“Yes,” he said, and his voice was menacing, “here 
Iam! And high time!” 

He turned his head slowly, looking for Nora. She 
had risen from the sofa and was standing just to the 
right of the great chair in which Hannibal Orme slept, 
heavily and deeply. Uppermost in the disordered 
brain of the dark brother were his supposed injuries. 
He glared at his wife for a long time. 

Then he said: ‘A thousand dollars would have fixed 
the jury that convicted me. ‘You had the money. 
But you wouldn’t use it. You wanted me out of the 
way. AndI know why. The whole world knows why!” 

He advanced a step toward her and, his face thrust 
forward, called her a terrible name. 

David walked quietly to Nora’s side and in a voice 
so calm that it almost seemed to glitter like a mirror, 
he said: ‘Go on up to bed, Nora. Brant has had too 
much to drink. Don’t worry. I’ll take care of him.” 

At that all reason left Brant and he listened only to 
his fury. Swift as a snake striking he pulled the re- 
volver from his hip pocket, leveled it at Nora and fired. 

In the very second of pulling the trigger, Brant Orme 
perceived that his weapon was not aimed at Nora, but 
at Jimmy Crisp. 

Jimmy Crisp had crept into the hall through the 
open door, and along the wall, and had seen that swift 
reach of Brant’s right hand for the revolver, and had 
had the time and the inspiration to throw himself in 
front of Nora. The bullet struck him on the right side, 
spun him half around and threw him heavily. 

David had not been quick enough to prevent the 
shooting, but before Brant could recover from the be- 
wilderment into which the sudden intervention of 
Jimmy Crisp had thrown him, he had knocked 
the revolver out of Brant’s hand and was vio- 
lently pounding the hardwood floor of the 
hall, using Brant’s head as a hammer. ‘ a 

All the lifetime of wrongs, of insults and i 
jeers which David had suffered at the hand 
and at the tongue of his brother went into 
that pounding. He pounded until Brant was 
insensible, and thereafter until there were 
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David let the head drop 
and rose to his feet. For 
the first time in his life he 
felt weak and tremulous. The 
desire to kill had died in him. 
Nora was trying to lift Jimmy 
from the floor to the sofa. David 
helped her. They cut the shirt 
away from his wound with Nora’s 
scissors and saw that it had bled 
very little. The dark bruised hole 
in the white and delicate side had 
a fatal look. But the boy was 
breathing; and his pulse was quick 
and strong. This reassured thema 
little. They did not know that it 
was a bad sign. Indeed they did not 
know anything at all about gun- 
shot wounds. 

“T don’t know what to do for 
him,” said David, “except to get 
a doctor. There’s a telephone at 
Sutton’s. It’s five miles. I won't 
be long. It’s cruel to leave you 
alone. Perhaps you had better 
give Jimmy half a teaspoonful of 
whisky every once in a while to 
keep up his strength.” 

“Tf your father wakes, what shall 
I tell him?” 

“The truth.” 

She looked inquiringly toward 
the prostrate form of Brant. And 
David said sternly: 

“You are all through with my 
brother, Nora. I am going to tie 
him so that he can’t possibly work 
loose. And you must give me your 
word of honor that you won’t turn 
him loose. No matter what he 
promises. No matter if he screams 
his head off. No matter what. 
Don’t forget that that bullet that’s 
in poor little Jimmy was meant 
for you!” 

“David carried the insensible 
Brant up-stairs, tossed him on a 
bed and tied him in the form of 
a cross, a hand or foot to each of 
the-four posts. He tied him with 
clothes line—an old soft length of 
clothes line that fitted the wrists 
and ankles with. snug cruelty. 
Nora had brought a basin of 
cold water and was_ bathing 
Jimmy’s temples and wrists. David 
touched her shoulder with his 


black and blue spots on Brant’s brain. Only Nora’s voice could 


have prevented him from keeping on pounding until Brant was 


dead—“‘David!” 
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hand, and she stopped the bathing to look up at him. 
“fm off,” he said softly. “I won’t be long. And don’t forget 
that you are all through with that degenerate dog up-stairs—all 
through. If you are not, my dear, I will simply take up the 
good work where I left off and finish killing him.” 

“How long will you be, David?” 

“T don’t know. But I think I can run all the way at a pretty 
good clip, and Sutton will give me a lift back.” 

“You won’t take the buggy?” 

“No,” said David. “The old horse has done his day’s work. 
I'l just unharness him and turn him loose. I’d forgotten all 
about him.” 

It was quickly done. And once freed of his harness and the 
buggy the old horse showed a certain animation and set out at 
a trot for his stall. David also set out at a trot, but in the op- 
posite direction. 

He had never tried himself out as a distance runner, but know- 
ing that his wind was long and that his legs were strong, he be- 
lieved that he could make a good showing. He made the five 
miles to Sutton’s plantation in thirty-five minutes. And during 
those thirty-five minutes he was able to do a little thinking. 


I, HAD been his impulse to telephone first to the doctor and 
then to the Sheriff. But as he ran he perceived that if there was 
to be any future for himself and Nora they could neither of them 
be instrumental in having the man who stood between them put 
under arrest and on trial—perhaps for his life. It was David’s 
civic duty to telephone the Sheriff. But he could not do it. 

And he did not have to telephone the doctor. 

Every window in the large old-fashioned plantation house 
was brightly lighted. A daughter-in-law of the family had been 
busy during the hours of the night in bringing a little Sutton 
into the world. The doctor had finished his work. His little 
automobile waited him. But the Sutton family was delighted 
with what had happened and would not let him go without a 
sc and merry drinking of 

. i 

David tapped on a window 
of the dining-room where they 
were drinking and presently 
one of the girls came to the 
front door and let him in. 

“My sakes, Mr. Orme,” she 
said, “but you’re blowed!” 
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“T sure am, Sally. Is that Doctor Thornwell’s car out+ide?”’ 

“It.sure is,” she said. “I got a new niece. Come in and drink 
her health.” 

“T will,” said David, “but a quick one.” 

She ushered him in. David, though he saw little of them, was 
popular among his neighbors. He was warmly greeted. 

“I’m sorry to spoil sport,” he said, “but young Jimmy Crisp 






































(Only Nora’s voice 
“‘Davidl’’— stopped 
him as all the wrongs 
he had suffered 
from Brant went 
into that pounding. 


has been shot over at my house 
and I’ve got to take the doctor 
away with me.” 

“Who shot him?” asked the 
father of all the Suttons. 

“Brant,” said David, “but it was a 
pure accident. Jimmy was about the 
last person he’d ever have wanted to 
hurt. Will you come, Doctor?” 

Doctor Thornwell was a _ middle- 
aged man of considerable talent and 
distinction. Because of his wife’s deli- 
cate health he had subdued his am- 
bitions and chosen a country practise. 
He had a deep sympathy for David 
Orme and a great admiration. 

“How did you get here, David?” he 
asked, before going. 

“Tran,” said David. 

“In that case I prescribe one good 
health, about two fingers, to the new 
baby. And then we’ll be off.” 

The health was drunk. David and 
the doctor moved toward the door. 
Sally went with them. 
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@,""All we can do, Nora,’’ said David, ‘is to hope—against hope.” 








“We're sure sorry,” she said, “that you all have so much 
trouble. How’s Missus Orme?” 

David said that Nora had been splendid, and thanked Sally for 
hersympathy. It was deeDer than he knew. 

When they were well under way and the motor of Doctor 
Thornwell’s car had stopped coughing and backfiring and was 
turning over smoothly, David said: 

“Poctor Thornwell, I think I’d better tell you exactly what 
has happened and why. Brant seems to think that for a thousand 
dollars we could have bought off the jury that convicted him. 
He may be right. I don’t know. Anyway, it never entered 
our heads. He pretends to think that his wife and I let him go 
to prison to be rid of him. That’s all so low and rotten that I 
hate to talk about it.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“f am talking to you not as my doctor, but as my priest. 
Nora and I do love each other. But we didn’t know that until 
long after Brant had been sentenced. Nora has been as true to 
Brant as if he was a good husband and she loved him. He gets 
out of prison, fills himself full of liquor and comes home mur- 
derous. He tries to shoot Nora, and Jimmy Crisp stops the 
bullet. And then I pound Brant’s head on the floor. I tried to 
kill him, I reckon, but Nora spoke to me and I stopped pounding. 
Brant isn’t fit to live; but even if Jimmy dies, I don’t see how I 
can turn him over to the authorities. I’m his brother. And 
Vmin love with his wife.”’ 

“Let’s hope,” said Doctor Thornwell briskly, ‘that when 
you pounded his head on the floor you broke it.” 


Davo groaned. “If I’ve killed him,” he said, “Nora and I 
would just have to say good-by to each other.” 

“You and Nora will undoubtedly be put on oath and called 
upon to say what vou know. Unless young Crisp recovers, the 
thing can’t be hushed up. I don’t think, David, that on any 
point of honor you are called upon to shield your brother. Of 
course you’ve told me all this in confidence. But in case I find 
out anything for myself, I shall report at once to the authorities. 
Brant has always been a pest and a menace.” 

They reached Orme in twenty minutes 
* Jimmy Crisp’s pulse was faster than ever. He was bleeding 
internally. He had recovered consciousness and during David’s 
absence had spoken once or twice to Nora. Doctor Thornwell 
asked Nora and David to withdraw. Then he gave Jimmy a 
hypodermic of morphine, and at the prick of the needle the boy 
opened his eyes. 

“How do you feel?” the doctor asked. 


“Brant.” 
“Can you tell me all about what happened? A lot depends 
on it. 

“7 was to fetch Brant home from jail. But he bought a gun 
and then he got drunk and made up his mind that David and 
Miss Nora had done him dirt, and he’d kill ’em. I reckon I must 
’@ got between Miss Nora and the first bullet, and then I don’t 
know what happened—except one thing. A while ago.the old 
man waked up and said, ‘Did anyone speak?’ I reckon the old 
fool couldn’t hear a cannon.” 

Jimmy even giggled at this recollection, but very feebly. 

3 “Now you be quiet,”’ said the doctor. ‘What you have told 
Me is worth much fine gold.” 
He took out his note-book and wrote in it. When he had 
he read what he had written to Jimmy and helped 
mmy_to sign his name at the bottom of it. Doctor Thornwell 
fait the note-book back into his pocket with a smile of satis- 
fien.< He knew that Jimmy Crisp was dying; and he believed 
that Brant Orme would hang for it. 

‘Doctor. Thornwell stopped at the door of the dining-room, 
beckoned to Nora and David and when they had come close, 

ispered. “Even if I could have gone in right after the bullet,” 
he.said, “I don’t believe that I could have saved him. There’s 
ho Use trying now. He’s lost too much blood. I have given him 

orphine. I think he will go to sleep quietly and never wake. 
He isn’t suffering.” 

§ in fact Jimmy Crisp had soon fallen into the soundest and 

the most refreshing of all sleeps. 

Nora looked more dead than the lad who had given his life to 
Save her. At first neither David nor Doctor Thornwell could 
beat to look at her. At last she spoke. 


“Please don’t bother about me,” she said. “I'll be all right. 
Only . dd 

Suddenly she knelt and flung her arms about the frail bedy 
and sobbed and sobbed. David, his heart wrung with anguish, 
made a quick ste> toward her. 

“Don’t!” commanded the doctor sharply. 
thing she could do.” 

Not by any possibility could Hannibal Orme have heard any 
sound of that sobbing. Nevertheless it seemed as if it must have 
waked him. His presence in the hall had been forgotten. His 
voice, sudden, loud and flat was startling like a gunshot. 

“T must have been asleep,” he said. ‘I dreamed that Brant 
had come home and that I heard him laughing.” And he began 
to laugh himself, a loud, flat, mirthless, horrible laugh. 

David and the doctor exchanged glances. 

“He mustn’t know,” said David. “It would kill him.” 

He stepped forward and shouted in his father’s ear: “How 
about bed?” 

The old man shouted back that he wouldn’t go to bed, that he 
was comfortable where he was. He glared about him with his 
sightless eyes, and then with a renewed grip on the neck of his 
money bag, began to nod. 

Doctor Thornwell shrugged his shoulders. 
alive is a miracle,” he said, “unknown to science.” 
“T suppose we’d better have a look at Brant.” 

After hesitation, and a glance at Nora, David conducted the 
doctor to the room in which he had tied his brother to the four 
posts of the bed 

Brant was still unconscious. His head was swollen and 
bruised from the bumping it had had. 

“Do you think I’ve killed him?” David asked. 

“Tf you had,” said the doctor dryly, ‘“‘he’d be dead. We may 
as well untie him, though. He won’t show his teeth or use his 
hands and feet for some time. I'll get his clothes off and put him 
in the bed.” 

Doctor Thornwell did not believe that Brant was seriously 
injured. He might at the worst have received a slight concussion 
of the brain, but it would not kill him. 


“It’s the best 


“What keeps him 
And then: 


Day had begun to break. Jimmy Crisp had been laid out 
in the boudoir. Nora had been given morphine and was up- 
stairs in her room asleep. The old man had waked and said that 
he felt cold. David had helped him to bed. 

Brant had not come to. Doctor Thornwell and David made 
themselves some coffee in the kitchen. Before the sun-rose 
Doctor Thornwell was on his way to. Balestier. 

He had told David about the signed statement that Jimmy 
Crisp had made, and he had said: 

“David, I think, and so help me God I hope, that your brother 
will hang.” 

David spent hours trying to revive that brother and bring him 
to his senses. 

“Tf only,” he thought, “I can do my best to give lim a chance 
for his life, there will be nothing on my conscience.” 

By the time the Sheriff came, David had done his best; but 
nothing had come of the effort. He had not succeeded_in 
reviving Brant and giving him a chance to.eseape:- ;: 

Indeed, it was three days before Brant revived sufficiently to 
be taken to prison. Even then he was still suffering from con- 
cussion of the brain. One eye drooped a little and could not focus 
properly. 

What to tell the old man. was a-tragic puzzle. He himself 
solved it for them. For a number of days after Brant had been 
taken away by the Sheriff they had told him nothing at all. 
Then one morning at breakfast he said suddenly: 

“You are keeping something from me. I know that. It’s 
about Brant. I know that. If you don’t want to tell me, I can’t 
make you. I am deaf and blind and crippled.. But if Brant is in 
trouble about money, I think you had better tell me, because I 
am willing to help him:”’ 

And they told him that Brant did need money, and very 
badly. This was true. What little money Nora had left and 
all that his father would be willing to give would be needed to 
pay the costs of his defense. 

The old man did not ask any more questions. But he allowed 
two days to pass before he gave them the money for Brant. He 
gave them five hundred dollars—five one-hurdred-dollar bills. 
And they could not help wondering for the thousindth time 
how much money he really had in that old sack of his. 

It was necessary both because of public opin’on and for their 
own ultimate peace of mind to stand by Brat during his trial. 
Sally Sutton agreed to come over every (Continued on page as 
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IVE years ago Tug Tucker came ashore forever. 
Which is generally six months. 

But because Tug had sailed for fifteen years and was 
not given to damnation of the sea wherever sailors 
met, but accepted ships as the natural heritage of 
all Tuckers, old Dan Mulcahey knew that forever 
stretched from this day to “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life” gently intoned by a parson instead of a gruff- 
voiced master or mate; that sods, not sea, would contain 
his bones. And the wisdom of Dan was far-garnered. He 
still treasured San Francisco as Frisco Town, remem- 
bered every knot from Golden Gate to Sydney Heads, 
and would admit no change in his native port although 
twenty-five years and twenty days’ steam exiled him. 

“Aye,” Dan would smile, if architectural differences 
were mentioned, “‘but the waters of the Bay are just the same, 
ll bet.” 

That wise was Dan, who kept the tavern sheer on the rocks 
of Sydney Harbor and named it for the ship that marooned him 
there, Dumdragon Castle. But often his eyes followed American 
mail-boats outward-bound; prayed after them, hoped after them, 
but could not accompany; and when they returned he drew deep 
breaths of their smoke and hobbled through their holds for the 
reek of Frisco Town. None other like it. 

For many days Tug Tucker steeped himself in sun on the little 
jetty behind the Dumdragon Castle and Mulcahey watched him 
brooding, but if he drew near to catch the gist of Tucker’s 
mutterings, Tug fell silent. Only to himself would he admit two 
feminine influences: a land mother who had left room in his head 
for a little thought, a little compassion besides sea law and 
superstition; and a girl of twenty who had cursed him by the 
prone body of a seaman, felled on the Dalbanah’s deck. “May 
the Holy God strip the meat from your bones and all your 
miserable breed and dangle you on hooks for the sharks—you 
coward!” 

Now Tucker had loved that girl; in fact still did. But he was 
of crude and perverse essence. By instinct he hated to strike; 
but because on his father’s ship action spelled power, and pity 
+ care he hid himself beneath two great fists that hit to smash. 
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Then, after long introspection on Mulcahey’s jetty revealed 
too much salt in his blood for Tug to forswear all currents, he 
exchanged surface bluster for slow eddies of the ocean bed, and 
learned to dive fathoms down to sunken, tilted decks or flounder 
about stoved bulkheads, where octopuses waved protesting 
tentacles and eels disported. This he did defiantly. 

A good diver, perfect in auricular touch, the salvage bosses 
said of him after five years. Helmeted, he heard only the drone 
of his own drums, but movements in submarine silences were 
translated into sensations of sound. A shark wore boots for 
Diver Tucker. Yet often Tug would doubt these senses and 
shudder from distant blurs that were only weed; for his physical 
daring challenged his mind. And, “May the Holy God strip the 
meat from your bones——” He was shark-bait for spite! 
Nevertheless there were days when he would refuse to dive. 

Much had been conceived for Charles, beloved and only son of 
Captain Ralph and Mary Ann Tucker. Tug they called him, 
because Tug supplants Charles in sea nomenclature; besides, 
later on Tug Tucker fitted alliteratively into fo’c’s’le profanity 
after he had leaned on a recalcitrant’s face. Forward, they 
understood the justice of assault; somehow Tug nevcr could, 
At twelve he had seen an able seaman stretched flat at his fathers 
blow. He had run whimpering behind a deck-house then. At 
twenty Tug passed similar sentences, but without truculence, 
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G.""Ships aren’t run 
by kindness,’’ mumbled 
Tucker. ‘'No,’’ cried 
the girl—'‘‘by murder.”’ 


BAIT 


without glory. Quick pity gripped when the man went down; 
and, unable yet to approximate his father’s pattern, Tug 
made much misery for himself before he learned to hammer 
promiscuously. 

Superstition took deep and early root in Tug, whose inheritance 
and environment were sea. And when, at twenty-five, the 
Dalbanah sailed out of Sydney Heads with a girl berthed in a 
grimy cabin used hitherto as a storeroom for old gear, Tug saw a 
commandment disregarded. Illest of omens was a woman. But a 
shipping strike crowded every port with idle steamers; and the 
git’s mission to Auckland was urgent, her appeal to the charterer 
strong enough to set her aboard despite Old Man Tucker’s demur. 


Te viewed her balefully, then curiously; just a handful of 
spirit and sparkle, but capably tilted as to her chin, command in 
her eyes—which were rubbed into a storm-white face as with 
smudge from the binnacle lamp. Not a polished girl, if knowledge 
of feminine castes had permitted Tug such observation. He 
watched distantly, and felt self-conscious under her gaze. To 
allay that discomfort, he strutted. Pomp and circumstance ac- 
companied his work; his voice grew harsh in authority; and the 
‘rew—shanghaied out of Darling Harbor and Woolloomooloo— 
smoldered. He hoped for trouble, and pictured himself heroically. 







On deck one night he stood with her very close to the stars; 
low they hung like red holes in bellied canvas overhead, lower 
still until two shone just above her shadowed cheeks, and others 


pranced where sea went purling from the bow. Speech baffled 
Tug; the fine flowing phrases that started out with grand inten- 
tions stumbled monosyllabic across his lips. 

So, for the time, he contented himself with simple answers to 
the hundred ignorances of a girl first voyaging under sail. The 
billowy mass of her dark crown received much information; 
then, growing bolder, he sprawled forward, his great shoulders 
hunched at the rail and legs braced out behind. Her face was 
closer here, and he could meet half shy glances without fiddling 
around for some place to show his hands. Still he felt inadequate, 
restrained; words won few medals for a man of action. Only 
when high argument, breaking intermittently from the fo’c’s’le, 
reached battle-pitch, did outlet for his prowess come. 

““Mis-ter Tucker!” the Old Man bellowed from the poop. 
“Get forward there and stop that bloody war. Smart about it, 
willya!” 

Tug sprang to obey. Five minutes later, right hand pushed 
nonchalantly into his pocket, he swaggered aft to rejoin the girl. 
She watched him all the way from the fo’c’s’le, quiet now. 

“Were they fighting?” the girl asked him in a little hindered 
voice. 

He nodded, glowing briefly. Her eyes shut for a moment, 
painfully shut; and reopening, held noreward. Tug had intended 
carelessly to fold his arms on the rail; thus would she discern 
the torn knuckles of his right hand. Admire them, too; and 
imagine that misty fo’c’s’le, the ram of bodies, faces to be 
knocked from a threatening circle into darkness beyond the 
swinging lamp’s diffusion. But the hand was not produced. He 
held it pressed to the lining of his trouser pocket, stanching the 
blood which soaked warmly through to his leg. Her question 
accused him. 


“How did you stop them?” (Continued on page 147) 
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Once it had been a blow to Pam's father to think that, as a girl, she would never 
benefit from his polo lore. At twenty-seven she was as pretty as ever, yet she had 
changed. She played his favorite game with even more than his headlong recklessness. 
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AST is East and West is West and, Kipling to the 
contrary, the two are probably due to meet any day now. Any- 
way, in a day and generation in which it is possible for a Pamela 
Endicott to meet a Jimmy Nevis and toss him a casual invitation 
to spend a week-end in her home, why doubt anything? The 
social orbits that Pam Endicott and Jimmy Nevis customarily 
moved in were surely no less remote in their traditions and their 
ancient prejudices than East is from West. 

One might, of course, argue that Pam and Jimmy had a com- 
mon interest in Endicott, the Massachusetts mill city which had 
been named for Pam’s great-grandfather. Pam’s interest in 
Endicott, however, was anything but active. 

“You ought to see it!” she would retort, with an expressive 
grimace, whenever anyone suggested that it was an honor to 
have a city bearing her family name. ei 

Endicott, to her, was something as alien as its population. She 
was of the Boston textile aristocracy, which has somehow 
achieved a social distinction and exclusiveness never equaled 
save by early English dukes. She knew Endicott as the place 
where her father’s mills made money except when there was one 
of those awful strikes on. It ministered to her well-being, just 
as did the heating plant in the Endicott house on Beacon Hill. 
But there was no reason why she should concern herself with 
either. She didn’t. 

To Jimmy Nevis, however, Endicott was of supreme personal 
interest. He was, notoriously, its political boss. ‘The Young 
Boss” they had called him while old Pat MacLarron still lived. 

.They—Pam and “The Young Boss’”—had both been outside 
their usual orbits the first time they met. Pam had been twenty 
then, zestfully engaged in—to use her. father’s phrase—“‘sliding 
down banisters in the hope of getting dnother dimple of some 
sort: 

This referred to a revealing episode in Pam’s career. At seven 
Pam had announced that she considered a dimple a desirable 
attribute and had demanded one for her birthday. She was in- 
formed that dimples were not to be purchased; one either had 
them or one didn’t. 

“But I want it!” she had persisted, eyes widened at the thought 
that anything should be denied to her. “I shall speak to God 
about it!” 

Mam’selle had told her she was veree naughty. Mam’selle 
was Pam’s governess. She was always complaining about some- 
thing—such as Pam’s penchant for sliding down the long mahog- 
any banisters in the Beacon Hill house. 

“Don’t you let me catch you!” she had warned. 

Pam had done her best not to. But one day Mam’selle had 
appeared at the wrong moment. ° She emitted a shriek of com- 
mand which so startled Pam that she forgot to apply brakes 
and so went head on into the brass lamp on the newel post. 

The little lump on her right cheek which this impact left had 
certainly not been a dimple. Mam/’selle had told her it served 
her right. Perhaps it did. But presently the lump disappeared. 
In its place came a dent. And before Pam was eight the dent 
had become the prettiest dimple imaginable. 

And that was like Pam, always sliding down metaphorical 
banisters and managing somehow to achieve figurative dimples. 

The same spirit had taken her to France in 1918. She perjured 
herself with feminine insouciance, swearing that she was twenty- 
three. The only reason her father permitted her to go was be- 
cause friends at Washington had assured him she would be kept 
well in the background. Pam’s father should have known better. 

Pam, with her acquired dimple, vamped various staff officers 
until, in August, 1918, she managed to get where her pretty 
nose could actually sniff powder. This was in the Argonne, where 
she had no business to be, even if she did wear a tin hat and was 
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busy distributing doughnuts to grinning doughboys. Jimmy 
Nevis, also wearing a tin hat but with a major’s oak leaves on his 
shoulder straps, had frowned automatically. 

“Look here,” he began sternly. 

“Look here yourself,” she retorted—she was having the time 
of her life—‘‘and have a doughnut—the kind mother used to 
make.” 

Jimmy Nevis had never known a mother. The first doughnut 
he had ever eaten had been filched from a baker’s wagon, back 
in Endicott. Nevertheless he had smiled in spite of himself, and 
accepted a doughnut. 

“Great!” was his comment. But when she would have given 
him another he had shaken his head and said, ‘‘“No—save them 
for the boys.” 

Thereupon he had saluted smartly and passed on, which was 
the end of that. Yet brief as that first meeting had been, it 
probably had something to do with the lump the second meeting 
was to make in Pam’s life—a lump that nothing, apparently, 
could make a dimple of. 





PR. did not even know his name then. If she had she would 
never have connected this incredibly youthful major of the swift 
keen glance with the Jimmy Nevis who was to succeed old Pat 
MacLarron as Endicott’s boss. 

Yet even before he had gone off to war, Jimmy had been a 
poe power in Endicott. Pat MacLarron, ‘The Old Boss,” 

ad been getting along in years. He was nominally the head 
of the MacLarron Contracting Company. Actually, he was the 
ruler of Endicott, wielding the power of a feudal baron. 

Pat had had a son of his own. One might have assumed that 
this son would succeed him as head of the MacLarron Contracting 
Company and as Endicott’s overlord. ‘“‘Humph!” remarked 
Old Pat when that was suggested to him. 

From the time when Jimmy Nevis had begun: to.drive a big 
dump truck for him, he had had an eye on the boy. Jimmy had 
been but eighteen then, product of Endicott’s slums, yet there had 
been a clean-cut look to him, and though there was a lurking 
humor to his lips,.Old Pat had noted and liked the ring of decision 
in his voice when he spoke to the ““Hunkies.” 

Little by little Old Pat drew Jimmy closer to him. First in 
a business way, then as a political lieutenant. Before he got 
through, Old Pat had told Jimmy more of his political philosophy 
than he had ever told anybody else. They said in Endicott that 
Old Pat’s pull made Jimmy a major. Perhaps it was Old Pat’s 
pull that got Jimmy his Croix de Guerre. Be that as it may, 
Old Pat was in the reviewing stand on the day that Jimmy came 
marching home, and there were those who saw the tears stream 
down his rough-hewn old face. 

One week later Jimmy sat beside Old Pat’s bedside. 

“T stuck it out until you got back; now it’s up to you, Jimmy,” 
he said. To that he added presently: ‘‘You’ll have to look 
after Mary and Tim, Jimmy. They’ll need it. Some of the boys 
will make trouble for you. Look out for O’Finn. He’s been 
hovering around like a vulture, waiting for me to die.” He had 
closed his eyes as if overborne by his weakness. Yet his hand had 
found Jimmy’s, to grip it with surprising strength. ‘You’ve 
been more than a son to me—God bless you!” he had whispered. 

In the morning Old Pat was dead and newspapers commented 
dispassionately on the passing of an old-time boss. But in 
Endicott there was mourning. The little house Old Pat had 
lived in was crowded to the doors and big men wiped their eyes 
with the backs of their rough hands. 

It was seven years after that that Pam met Jimmy again. 
They met at a picnic. But not the sort of picnic to which — 

J 
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was accustomed, served to a smart crowd of her own set, from 
vacuum bottles and silver-equipped luncheon kits. 

This was a political picnic, given by the MacLarron Club, 
in a grove outside Endicott. A picnic where literally thousands— 
shiny-nosed Poles, sloe-eyed Italians, great stolid-faced Hunkies, 
with their wives, their sweethearts and swarming broods of chil- 
dren—crammed awful looking food into their mouths with greasy 
fingers as they sweated visibly—and as Pam was to remark, 
almost audibly—under the sun of a torrid August noon. One 
could not pass within half a mile without realizing that something 
stupendous was in session; and the state road over which Pam 
was driving her long-nosed roadster passed within a few feet of it. 

“What,” gasped Pam, “is going on in there? It sounds like 
a menagerie at meal-time.” 

Pam’s companion was Dexter Dean, of her own caste and set. 
Pam had about made up her mind that she might as well marry 
him and get it over with. 

“Political rough-house of some sort,’ Dean informed her. 
“The sort that usually is featured by a stabbing or two. Where 
are you going?” 

If he had known Pam as well as he should have, considering 
that he had wholly made up his mind to marry her, he would not 
have needed to ask. 

“Going to havea look-see,’’ Pam told him coolly. 

“But,” he protested, “you have no idea——” 

It was that which Pam wanted to get—an idea. At twenty- 
seven she was as pretty as ever, yet she had changed. She was 
harder, less eager, more cynical about life. Yet she was still 
given to sliding down banisters on occasion, and he had suggested 
a banister of sorts to her. 

The roadster swung into the grove. As those nearest caught 
sight of it and its smartly attired occupants, they paused in their 
feeding, like animals disturbed at meal-time. 

“How perfectly gorgeous!” remarked Pam. 
something Tolstoi might have written about. 
a bits’ 

This was the last thing Dean would have advised. But she 
had swung from the roadster and he perforce followed. Their 
passage seemed to cast a silence ahead, leave an aura of 
antagonism behind. 

“Look!”’ commanded Pam, gripping his arm. 

He looked. An Italian girl, a rose between her lips, was dancing. 
The sway of her hips, the turn of her body were filled with allure. 
Abruptly she stopped. She had seen Pam. Their eyes met. 
For a moment the Italian girl seemed uncertain. Then she tossed 
her head and, as if determined to display her prowess to this 
alien of her sex, she smiled, snatched the rose from between her 
lips and, like another Carmen, threw it to a swarthy-faced 
countryman. 


“It looks like 
Let’s walk about 


IH. CAUGHT it in mid-air and at the same instant a knife flashed 
from his shirt-front, catching the glint of the August sun. Even 
so, he was none too quick. A rival, maddened at the favor ac- 
corded its recipient, was on his feet, his knife ready too. The two 
men eyed each other warily and then began circling slowly. 

“Let’s get out of here!” pleaded Dean hastily. 

Pam did not hear him. Lips parted, she was watching a bit 
of drama as old as life itself. Yet the episode was to fizzle: into 
nothingness after all. From out of the ground—so it appeared 
to Pam—appeared the young major to whom she had once given 
a doughnut, back in the Argonne. 

“O-o-h!” gasped Pam involuntarily. 

The newcomer snapped his fingers twice, as a man calls a dog 
to him. “Give me that knife, Tony,” he said quietly. “And 
yours too, Luigi.” 

They heard, if unwillingly. Pam thought for a moment they 
were going to disobey. But the knives were lowered and sheep- 
ishly surrendered. From the two men Jimmy’s eyes went to the 
cause of the fracas. She no longer looked like Carmen, but like 
a defiant child. 

“You come and see me tonight, Marie,” said Jimmy Nevis. 
He turned to one of the older men. ‘Take her home now, 
Pasquale.” 

Impulsively Pam went toward him. 
said serenely. ‘Do you remember the last time we met—in 
the Argonne?” Experience had taught him to veil his eyes, 
yet she saw in them that he did, and something inextinguishably 
feminine quickened in her. “I presented you with a doughnut 
then—I hate to speak of past hospitality but—I’m famished.” 

In her voice now was the note she could put there without 
effort. Low, sweet and beguiling, it reminded Jimmy of the 
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“How do you do,” she 
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convent bells, speaking from one parish to another, in Belgium, 
of a summer twilight. 

“T am afraid,” he said with a smile, “that I have little to offer 
that will recommend itself to you.” 

“Oh, a bite in need is a bite indeed!” she assured him. 

It occurred to Dean that he should assert himself. 

“You can come too,” Pam told him generously, and introduced 
the two. They moved off toward the center of the feast, which 
was a barbecue, with poor Dean feeling like a crowd. But Pam 
enjoyed it all immensely. 


J ImMY NEviIs was something new to her, which was reason 
enough for her interest. Love at first sight? She would have 
scorned the suggestion. Yet there is no question but what she 
saw to it that none of her feminine lights were hidden under a 
bushel. They were permitted to shine with all brilliance. In re- 
turn Jimmy played the perfect host. And Jimmy was only 
twenty-nine himself. 

The afternoon brought Dexter Dean to the point where he was 
ready to bite his finger-nails or any other nails. As toward sunset 
he and Pam resumed their journey towards Pride’s Crossing, 
where the Endicotts had a summer home, he, torn between fury 
and jealousy, informed her what manner of man it was that she 
had been smiling upon so cordially and with such evident 
camaraderie. 

“He’s a petty little grafter,” he assured her hotly, “and as 
crooked as a snake’s track. Your father wouldn’t permit him in 
his house.” 

“Oh, father’s fearfully democratic!” Pam cut in. “And now 
that you suggest it, I think I’ll ask him to invite Mr. Nevis down 
for a week-end.” 

“He won’t!” Pam glanced at him without a word, yet his 
conviction began to ooze. “Pam!” he pleaded. “You know——” 

“Please!” protested Pam. 

They had it out, however. And Pam was late for dinner. She 
had, however, refused Dean flatly and—finally. 

“T’ve been to a picnic,’’ she told her father. “And I’ve hada 
picnic too, if you know the difference.” 

He smiled at her. But under the surface amusement in his 
eyes there shone, as always, the steady light of his love for her. 
“‘Where—and what—was this picnic?” he asked. 

“Tt was the picnic of the MacLarron Political Club. Ever hear 
of it?” , 

Sam Endicott had. In the financial statements the agent of 
his mills submitted he always-found “contributions” to that or- 
ganization listed. They usually ran into four figures. He never 
questioned these items. ‘He preferred not to. 

Nevertheless he continued to smile quizzically. 

“T was the particular guest of Mr, Nevis himself,’”’ Pam ran on. 
“He was ever so nice—he said-fe had heard of you.” 

“T’ve heard of him,” replied her father, no longer smiling. 

This Pam noted, but chose to ignore. “He was a major during 
the war,” she said. And added, a shade too casually, “I rather 
think I’l! have him out for a week-end.” 

He was taken by surprise. 

But he was wiser than Dexter Dean. 

“T doubt if he’d come,” he evaded; consciously, though no direct 
question had been asked. 

Pam slanted her eyes up at him. “What will you bet he 
won’t?” she demanded. And added, as if it were all agreed, “T'll 
drop him a bid tonight.” 

“But, Pam!” he protested. “ 3 

“Gracious!” she scolded. ‘Why do you let me stand here 
talking when I should be changing for dinner?” And she gave him 
a swift kiss and skipped up the stairs. 

“Good Lord!’ he thought with a real concern. ; 
- Jimmy read Pam’s invitation with a small pulse beating cun- 
ously at his temples. It was almost midnight, the end of a 
torrid August day but not of its heat. After finishing Pam’s brief 
note he moved toward the window and stood looking down at the 
lamplit street of the city which he ruled more absolutely than do 
most monarchs the kingdoms of which they are the titular 
heads. 

Yet there was at the moment little in his appearance to suggest 
power. The shirt he wore, with soft collar attached, was open at 
the neck. His hands were thrust in his pockets; the pipe between 
his teeth emitted a blue haze that wove itself about his head, with 
its crest of close-cropped, rebellious hair. 

He turned presently from the window, crossed to his desk and 
seated himself. The only stationery he had was not suited to 
social correspondence, but he decided it must do. 
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—a He wrote swiftly and then ran through what he had set down. Pam’s first feeling about his note was that she certainly 

vet ween Dear Miss Endicott: wouldn’t invite him again, not on a bet! Nevertheless later 

d, with . st was very good of you to suggest a week-end at Pride’s Cross- that week, when her father said he must run over to Endicott, 
ing. I wish that I might accept, but the great pressure of she promptly announced her intention of driving him there herself. 

sk and business forbids. » You ll be bored stiff, he warned her. 

ited to Yours very truly, I’m bored stiff anyway,” she retorted restlessly. 

James A. Nevis She left her father at the mill offices (Continued on page 17 2 
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HE van-topped flivver lurched over the ruts of the road 
and sowed a yellow filming of dust along the fringe of dried ferns 
and blackberry-covered stumps. Farther back, a mighty forest 
swept from the mountains to border the highway, but here, com- 
ing closer to Puget Sound and the farms that hung along its 
shores, the logging and forest fires had destroyed the big timber 
and only the scrub of fir and spruce reared a stocky wall. 

The cheaply pretty little tag of a woman on the swaying seat 
turned tired eyes from the dusty landscape to where far ahead 
could be glimpsed a bit of the Sound, blue in the late autumn 
sunlight. 

Lottie le Flonzelay shivered and caught a protective arm a bit 
tighter about Gweny, her little girl; fall meant the approach of 
winter and when winter came the show’d break up till next 
spring. She hadn’t been able to save anything this season; 
Gweny’d needed so many things an’ the pay wasn’t so good. 
There was a chance that Red Gorman’d head the show for 
California when the rains commenced. She’d sure have to keep 
on the good side of him if she wanted to go along. 

Lord, how she hated his kind! She’d have to be careful, 
though, stall him off as long as she could; but it wouldn’t do to 
make him mad—like last night when he’d grabbed her in the dark 
alley entrance to the town hall. Startled she’d been and he’d 
seen how she hated his filthy kisses; he’d been wild when she’d 
tried to jerk away. Her shoulder still ached with the hurt of the 
purple bruise where his fingers had clamped down and he’d 
TOS 
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shaken her angrily. Next time she mustn’t let him see how she 
felt; there was Gweny and she daren’t think of herself when the 
kid’s future was in question. 

“Yuh needn’t sit so far away, girlie.” 

Gorman driving the flivver leered down at Lottie. He was the 
owner of a show that traveled by van from village to village and 
gave its performance in the lodge hall or the schoolhouse o 
wherever there was a place. It had once been a gaudy yellow, 
this ancient flivver of Red’s that seesawed along the bumps al 
the road. Inside on the two long seats that ran its length, 
dozing and swaying at every rut, were ‘““Madum” Gertz, the fat old 
piano-player, and Paul Dupré, who in his day had been a famous 
juggler of cigar-boxes and lamps and billiard cues and shiny 
knives. Piled about them were the moving picture machine, 
the props of the show and their camping outfit. When the village 
had a hotel, and providing the rates were right, the company 
put up there; but more often there was no lodging place and then 
they pitched their tents and camped. ; 

Lottie hoped they wouldn’t have to camp tonight. Gweny'd 
been complaining of a sore throat since yesterday and it seem 
to be growing worse. The fog came in from the Sound thet 
nights and that wasn’t good for a sore threat. ' 

“Lissen, Lot—yuh wasn’t showin’ no pep las’ night. Yuh got 
tuh cut that out. The kid was singin’ off key, ioo. Got tuh have 
a better puhfawmance than that from the two of yuh. I dont 
carry yuh around fer yer health, yuh know.” 
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G, Lottie tried to 
gain the mob’s 
attention. If 
she only hada 
gun—any- 
thing to 
stall for time! 


from a Circus 


Gorman smiled when he spoke and showed his tobacco- 
stained teeth, but his eyes were hard. Lottie’s throat tightened 
with fear. She had to hang on to this job; she just had to. She 
forced a laugh that tried to be girlish and light. 

“Well, just you watch my smoke tuhnight. I’ll knock ’em off 
their seats. This here air sure makes me feel won’erful.” She 
straightened the tired droop from her shoulders and cast an arch 
glance at Gorman. 

“Atta girl!” He hunched a bit closer though they were al- 
ready crowded with the child wedged in beside them. Lottie 
again and patted his arm. She set her teeth when she did 

at, 

“Mom, my throat’s gettin’ awful sore. When I swallow, it 
hurts. Gee, I feel sick, mom.” 


Ginw's small pointed face was flushed and the wide-set blue 
om were shining with fever. Lottie was worried; in all the kid’s 
€n years she’d had but one serious illness and that had been when 
€ was a baby and her poppa’d been alive to see that she had a 
-. care. Lottie missed Gweny’s poppa at a time like 
at Ae eg ve been nice if he could ve stayed an’ taken care 
- She was so dog tired with the struggle. 
She Wondered how long Gorman’d stand for a sick kid. This 
ac a, wes the bunk, all right, but what was a girl to do 
€n she didn’t know anything else? Lottie had been raised in 


the sawdust ring and at twenty she’d married an acrobat. It’d 
been three years later that a fall from the top of the tent had 
taken him out of the picture. Ever since then it had’ been a 
fight to keep the kid with her. There wasn’t much call any more 
for a tight-rope performer. A few months a year on a cheap 
three-a-day was about all she could hope for, and they’d managed 
to scrape along on that. 

The last time she’d been on her uppers, though, they’d almost 
starved. 

Then she’d got this place with Gorman and they’d been out 
all summer. Business hadn’t been very good from the first, but 
lately he’d seemed more satisfied and the meager salaries were 
paid regularly. It sure had been a godsend, this job; she’d do 
her best to hang on to it but lately she’d been so tired all the time. 
She hadn’t ought to be all worn out at thirty-two. Why, that 
was young. She’d have to pep up and forget the weary feelin’. 

“Worryin’ about the kid, Lot? She'll be all o. k. by tuhnight. 
We ain’t got time tuh be sick in this game.” He cast an apprais- 
ing glance at the woman’s yellow hair and her pale blue eyes. 
“Yuh look purty today, baby,” he whispered so that those in the 
back seat might not hear. 

The woman shuddered inwardly but she smiled up at him. 

The yellow van had almost reached the Sound by now. A 
huddle of unpainted shacks with unkempt vards and dirty 
window-panes bordered the sides of the road. 

“Hey, Gorman, this here ain’t the place we’re to play, is it?” 
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Madum Gertz hunched her opulent self forward and peered 

over the shoulders of the three in the front seat. 

“Nope. This’s a Indian fishin’ village. The town’s a coupla 

miles further.” 

“This where them Siwashes came from that we saw where we 

played las’ night?” 

“Yeah, I s’pose so.” 

“There was one of ’em hangin’ around the car talkin’ to you, 

wasn’t there, Gorman?” Paul Dupré asked. 

“Who, me? I didn’t see no Indian.” 

Lottie wondered at that. She herself had noticed Gorman 

talking to the Siwash. 

“Not much of a jump tuhday. On’y ten miles, ain’t it?” 

“Seems like a hundred over these here ruts. With all the good 

highway in the state, why pick this bum country road, Red?” 
Madum’s soft rolls were sore from contact with the van’s sides. 

“We ought tuh have a good house. Sorta out o’ the way as it 

is, they prob’ly don’t have no entertai’ment once in a blue moon.” 

The road ran along the water now. The Sound washed in un- 

capped waves ‘close at hand. In the distance the occupants of 
the car could glimpse the white steeple of a small church, the 
general store, and the two or three houses that made the village 
about which a fairly prosperous farming community flung its 
green acres. 

“Momma, my throat’s awful sore.’ 

and hoarse. 

“Cut out 

peremptory. 

“Here we are at the town, honey. Maybe there’s a hotel an’ 

you can stretch out in a nice clean bed.” Lottie’s fearful glance 
swept from the child’s flushed face to Gorman’s hard eyes. 

The van stopped before the high porch of the general store. 
For midafternoon in such a 
small place there was a sizable 
crowd of people standing in 
groups along the one street. 

Two or three men lounged by 
the van and peered curiously at 
the occupants. Gorman slipped 
out from behind the wheel and 
came around to where Dupré 
leaned out to hand him a bundle 
of dodgers and a paper of tacks. 
At the entrance of the general 
store, the manager fastened the 
announcement of their show. It 


, 


Gweny’s voice was thick 


the whinin’ now, Gwen.” Red’s tone was 


Dainty Lottie le Flonzelay, Queen of the 
Tight Rope—a figure that seemed to dance 
airily on nothing at all. What would become 
of her an’ Gweny if they caught Gorman? 


The Woman from a Circus 


gave promise of an evening of rare amusement. First. there. 
the Wonder Picture of the Age, “The Devil’s Bride” —gep- 
Thrill-Inspiring Race With Death!!! After that, Madame Ge 
Concert Pianist—she has played before the crowned heag 
Europe. Maxwell Gorman in a Side-Splitting Monolog, § 
Gwendolyn, the Child Song Bird. Monsieur Paul. Dy 


Comedy Juggler and Prestidigitator. And last, Dainty Lotg 
Flonzelay, Queen of the Tight Rope—she Dares Death Nighth 
Some show! These hicks from the sticks ought tuh flock jn,” 
The owner of the store came out onto the high sidewalk, 
“Ban goin’ for play here, eh?” He was a huge blond Sw 


Gorman favored him 4 


with a pleasant face. 
“That’s what we figger, brother.” 
an ingratiating smile. § 
“Ban’t have show for long time.”. The man paused ‘to 
sider. “But better you vait for day or two.” aa 
“Why, brother?” Re 
“Das mornin’ Karl Torlan, he ban killed. Karl ban § 
comer to thas har town but all the people like him. He bay 
faller. Indian from thas har fishin’ village back the roag 
Karl das mornin’. Ban drunk, das Siwash. They fight on 
beach an’ Indian ban mash in Karl’s head with cloob, * 
farmers around ban purty wild about das murder. Indiag 
away. Das young crowd o’ fallers from around ban ugly, B 
you show tomorrow—or after.” - 


| eee leaned out of the car and called to Gorman: “ 
have they got any kind of hotel. Gweny’s feelin’ awful bad! 
“No hotel har. Miz Magnusson ban take boarders someti 
but now two tractor sellers ban stop wit’ her.” 4 
“We'll pitch camp a way up the road, Lot. The kid’l 
right in the tent. She ain’t really sick—just whinin’. Lik 
gent says, it’d prob’ly be better not tuh show till tuhmg 
night. She can rest up till then.” a 
“Oh Gorman, it gets so damp at night. Look, her neck 
swellin’ where she says it hurts.” : a 
The owner of the store came closer and peered down at @ 
“Das ban look tuh me like mumps, ma’am. Ay take dasii 
girl home wit’ me but we got new baby there an’ Ay can’é, 
chances. You keep das kid varm; ban bad if she catch colt 
Panicky tears filled Lottie’s eyes; she caught Gweny 
arms. a 
“Now cut out the worryin’, Lot, an’ take things as they com 
Gorman’s fingers closed caressingly over her thin shoulder, @ 
kid’ll be o. k. in the tent. - I’ll see about rentin’ the hall an’@ 
that we'll find a campin’ place.” . 
Lottie was crying weakly as the figure of the manager loun 
up the street. What if somethin’ should happen to Gweny?” 
tent wasn’t no place for a kid with the mumps. She was thi 
kinda peaked anyway. “s 
She glanced up through wet lashes and met the timid gaze¢ 


; small man in a faded blue coat and a wide-brimmed hat. He 
looked awful kind, was the thought that flashed through Lotties: 
mind; there was something about his brown eyes that showed” 
He had a nice, face—not young= 
maybe forty or so. The small man shuffled from one foot to thé 


‘ 


other before her gaze; then he seemed to force himself to approach 


he was sorry about Gweny. 


the car. He took off the wide-brimmed hat. 


““Ma’am’”’—he swallowed and then plum e 
on—*‘ma’am, I reckon you’ll think I’m bol 


but I couldn’t help but hear what you said 
just now. I—TI live on the first farm up the 
road an’—I’d be right proud to give yore 
little girl shelter.” 

“Qh mister, would yuh? Would yuh?” 
Lottie sobbed her relief. ‘D’yuh think yet 
wife’d mind? She’s an awful good child, 
Gweny is.” : 

“Why, I ain’t—I ain’t got a wife. I live 
alone. I don’t reckon that it’d be that you'd 
care to come there alone, but maybe 
elderly lady in the back seat’d stay up there 
an’ look after the little girl. There’s a mide 
room she an’ the child could have.” 

Madum flounced her large self about and 
glared at the man who had dared to 
her elderly; but the thought of a comfortable 
rest got the better of the insult and she 
accepted. 

When Gweny was tucked cozily in a fresh 
white bed, Lottie was happy that Madul 
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G, ‘Gorman,’ said Lottie, ‘yuh ain’t goin’ tuh let’em hang that innocent 


man, are yuh?’ 


had telented. It was a nice old farmhouse where Ben Hunter 
lived, Everything was so clean and smelled a little of the dried 
rose-leaves that stood on the mantel in a blue china potpourri. 
The little woman relaxed against the cushioned back of the 
rocker by the side of Gweny’s bed; how nice it was just to sit 
an watch the starched white curtains sway in the breeze at the 
open windows. Quiet an’ restful. 
th a man was a funny one. So bashful-like. On the way to 
e farm he had told Lottie that he was from Kentucky; he had 
Fa invalid sister here two years ago when his uncle had 
th * left. him the place. The doctors back home had 
Fe t that the salt air might be good for Myra but she’d died 
hase Lottie gathered that it had been pretty lonely since 
a Fo ently the little man was too shy to mix well with his 
Babors. There was the scene that occurred as he was driving 


Lotti 3 Spee 
ttie and Gweny and Madum out of town in his worn car. As 


‘What's it tub 


me? I can’t do nothin’.”’ 


they passed a group of young men who loafed on the street corner 
one of them had run out into the road and yelled: 

“Wha’d you know about that drunk Indian that killed Karl 
Torland?” 

The man had brought the car to a standstill and had spoken 
sternly to the youth. 

“Why d’yuh say a thing like that to me, Olaf?” 

“Cause the guy that sold liquor tuh that Siwash was the real 
murderer, that’s why.” 

The nice brown eyes were hard as steel then, Lottie saw. 

“What d’yuh mean?” 

The boy had been a little uneasy; the others of the group had 
joined him though and he blustered on. ‘Yuh don’t know any- 
body else hereabouts that makes corn likker, do yuh?” 

“You know I don’t do it any more, Olaf.” 

“Well, we’re goin’ tuh make it hot (Continued on page 162) 
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’M KINDA sick of reading all the junk 
I That's spilled about us ladies of the stage. 
Some writers ramble on, page after page, 

Showing us young chorines as simply sunk 
In wickedness. They pull a lotta bunk 

Showing us all as vampires, wrecking homes, 

Or dames without a thought within our domes 
Except of sniffing snow or getting drunk. 





You'd think, to read these bozos, that a frail 


You'd think that millionaires were throwing kale 
And tons of *‘ice’’ and limousines before us. 

You'd think we always cut the wildest capers 

And caused ‘most every scandal in the papers. 


[2] 


And on the other hand some writers show 
The chorus as a bunch of Noble Souls, 
Who dance and smile and play their little roles 
To pay the debts their bankrupt fathers owe, 
Or toil to keep a tiny crippled brother, 
r save the old home from a miser's clutch, 
Or do the Right Thing by a white-haired mother, 


Or something with a charitable touch. 


These dames, of course, are Tempted, but Resist. 
They never go to supper with a John; 

They practically never have been kissed: 
Each one of them's a perfect paragon. 

And they end up within the fond embraces 

Of some “big, clean chap from the Open Spaces.” 


[3] 
The fact is, we're a bunch of youthful Janes 


We're better shaped and lighter on our feet— 

We gotta be. But as to heart and brains, 

We know enough to come in when it rains; 
We all have hearts—and hearts, I guess, that beat 
About the same as others. I repeat 

That by and large we stand the various strains 
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Could not run straight because she's in the chorus. 


That's much the same as any bunch you ll meet. — 


Sonnets a Chorus Girl 


Illustrations by 


Of life like other women. There's a few 
Who pay the price of sable coats and pearls, 
And there's some Noble Souls amongst us, too; 
But mostly we're a bunch of lively girls 
Who work and get what decent fun we can 


And hope we'll find, some day, our kind of Man. 
[4] 


So if you're looking for a spicy skit, 
Lay off of ‘this, it ain't that sort of story — 
That line of ‘stuff ain't in my repertory. 
All I can try to show you is a bit 
Of one girl's life. 
I've got a chorus job, 
But as I know I'll never be a star. 
I dance and sing and dope what chances are 


To pick a Man—and not some slick-haired Zob. 


I've met a lotta birds, danced with ‘em, kissed ‘em 
(They seem to like it, and I strive to please), 

But as to millionaires, I guess I've missed ‘em— 
My Johns are mostly ordinary gees, 

Nice college children, sort of young and tender, . 

And now and then some real free-handed spender. 


[5] 


Of all the mob there's only one who's made 
A hit. A clever chap, and mighty smart; 
His line of talk is close to being Art. 
And as to clothes, lll say that he's arrayed 
In duds that advertise his tailor’s trade. 
Dave White's his name. He packs a noble roll— 
No Henry Ford, of course, but on the whole 
It takes a wad to pay the checks he's paid. 


I like him lots—he's nice to play around with— 
But when it comes to marriage, I don't know. 

I'm not sure that I hanker to be bound with 
That kind of actor in the human show. 
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By 
Edward Butler 


He's had things soft and pretty all his life. 
] want a man who's faced some toil and strife. 


[6] 


leven think I'd rather like a hick, 
A farmer boy with hayseed in his hair, 
Who'd worked and sweated in the country air 
And so learned how to labor—and to stick. 
Dave's nice, it's true, but just a bit too slick, 
Too citified, if you know what I mean. 
If fate should tap him lightly on the bean 
I rather think he'd crumple up too quick. 


I've sort of tried to hint this thing to Dave, 

But all he says to me is: “Oh, behave— 

You'd run if such a hick should heave in sight! 
The only kind of guy for you would be 
A kind of guy remarkably like me. 

Hi, taxi there! Where do we eat tonight?" 


[7] 


Dave's been away for pretty near a week, 
And all the girls are slipping me the laugh, 
Throwing around the bright and pleasant chaff 
Like “Where's your steady?” “‘Where's that liberal geek 
That used to buy your suppers?" Let “em shriek. 
If that's their form of humor—loud and cheap si 
Why, I should worry, I should wail and weep! 
It only shows they've got a nasty streak. 


But say, I wish I knew where David is. 

I'm off of thinking some one else will do. 
This sort of thing will put me out of biz. 

I'm off my feed: I'm sleeping badly, too. 
I wonder if he's broke, or mad, or ill, 
Or simply trailing with some other frill. 


[8] 
Ain't it the truth? A girl will plan and plan 
What sort of bird she thinks she wants, and then 


She falls for one who's Something Else Again, 
And all the world's wrapped up in that one man, 
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And when he's missing, everything's a wreck. 

The stage director tells me, on the quiet, 

**You're lookin’ bad, you'd better watch your diet. 
The bones are showing up around your neck. 


“Your legs are getting scrawny —watch your step! 
For if you lose your figure and your pep 
You won't be with us long.’ I let him rave. 
] didn't have a comeback I could spring, 
And anyway I can't think of a thing ; 
But Dave —and Dave and Dave and Dave and Dave. 





[9] 


After the show last night I'm almost dressed, 
When Mike the stage door man comes trotting in. 
“Some one to see you,” says he with a grin. 

**Tell him to wait.’ I said, and in my breast 

My heart sang “Dave!"’ “That's one time you have 

guessed 

All wrong.’ says Mike. ‘It ain't no man at all! 
But there’s a nice old lady come to call 

From some hick town or other in the West.” 

**Well, show her in,” I says, “though I don’t know 
Just who or what this Western dame can be.” 
Mike brought a gray-haired lady in to me. 

She grabbed my hands in hers, exclaiming, ‘So 
You're Davy's girl? My, but you re awful pretty! 
I'm Davy’'s mother, just come to the city! 


[10] 


“T came,” she said, ‘to ask you for your aid.” 
“Oh, lady dear," I said, ‘I'm no Camille. 
I won't ditch Dave. no matter how you feel: 
And so your trip is useless, I'm afraid. 
I will not give him up; I won't, I won't!” 
Dave's mother smiled. “Of course you won't, my 
dear. 
And well I love you for it, and | don't 
Intend to meddle or to interfere — 








Except this much—won't you come home with me? 
Poor Davy wants you, but he's moping there, 
Afraid to let you know the fact that he, 
Who spent his money like a millionaire. 
Is, as he says, ‘a common country gee, 


A busted hick with hayseed in his hair." 
(11) 


*You see,’ she said, “he thinks a girl like you, 
So used to city life with all its charm, 
Wouldn't be happy living on a farm— 

He even swears he'll never ask you to. 

And sco I felt, ‘There's just one thing to do. 
I'll see that girl and make it very plain 

That Davy needs her. And, if she's true blue—” 
**Mother,”’ I said, *‘you lead me to the train!” 


She kissed me then, and —well, we cried, I guess, 

The way that women do, with happiness : 

And on the train she talked ‘most all the time 
Of how Dave's father died and left the kid 
To run the farm, and what hard work he did. 

(I'd thought him soft! Ain't I an awful lime?) 


[12] 


Believe me, it is hard to figure out 
Us human beings and the way we act. 
Take me, for instance. It's the honest fact 
I've always had a lot of men about 
And thought myself a pretty wise old scout, 
Who'd keep her poise in any situation. 
And yet when David met us at the station 
I acted mighty shy, beyond a doubt. 


I blushed and trembled, grinned a silly grin, 

Said ‘Hello, Dave.’ and weakly took his hand. 
Then Whoop!" says Dave, and I was folded in 

A bear-like hug that hurt me something grand! 
ss | hoped you'd come,” he said, “and here you are!” 
He kissed me, and he put me in his-car. 


[13] 


“Look here,”’ I said; ‘you quit your kidding now. 
You've got me all upset in this here bean. 
This car of yours 1s no poor man’s machine — 

It set you back some six or seven thou’. 





Sonnets of a Chorus Girl 


“Come on, Dave, brush the cobwebs from my brow. 
What do these various fairy stories mean? 
Speak up, tell mama, spill the dope, come clean! 

I want to know the why and where and how.” 


Dave laughed. ‘*Why, kid,” he said, ‘it's clear enough— 
I thought I'd find out by this little trick 
Whether it was the goods or just a bluff 
When you remarked that you'd prefer a hick, 
A farmer—to these city money-makers. 
Well, I’m a farmer—on two thousand acres! 


[14] 


Dad left two hundred —all the rest I've won 
By toiling like the dickens, day and night. 
For fifteen years it was an up-hill fight, 

Without much time for loafing or for fun. 

At last I got the place where it would run 
Without me, now and then, and I could play 
The city stuff, and breeze along Broadway. 


: And then—well, then, Iran across you, hon! 


*T loved you right away, but just the same 
My city friends all said a chorus dame 
Is hard-boiled stuff, and if I made the test 
I'd find you just exactly like the rest; 
That if you thought me broke you'd say ‘So long!" 
Well, honey, you have proved that they were wrong. 


[15] 


**And yet,’ he whispered, and I got a thrill 
Out of his words; “believe me, kid, I know 
That even if the things they said were so 
I would have stuck—and I'd have paid the bill! 
And if my mother hadn't brought you back 
I would have hopped a train and come to you, 
I'll tell the cross-eyed world that’s what I'd do, 
No matter if you blew in all my jack!" 


**Dave, dear,” I said, “if you were very poor, 
I'd save for you; I'd scrimp and save and plan. 
A chorus Jane, like any girl, I'm sure, 
~ Is seeking what I've found—a top-notch Man! 
Still, I am rather glad you have the yen, 
So we can burn up Broadway now and then!” 
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A Long Week-End by Margaret Kennedy (Continued from page 39) 


‘we can’t possibly walk ten miles in this. It’s 
soaking! Our rain-coats are only shower-proof. 
They won’t ‘stand three hours of this sort of 
thing. And the light is beginning to go 
already.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“We must go back to Saltbridge and get out 
to Trebarrow Sands tomorrow.” 

“Oh dear! Perhaps you are right.” 

“TI suppose there is some sort of a hotel at 
Saltbridge, though it is such a forgotten 
hole.” 

Disconsolately they walked down the hill 
again, and when they got to the town, asked if 
there was a hotel. ‘There’s the Hollinshed 
Arms,” they were told. “It’s not much class, 
but it’s the only one. . Commercials go there; 
nobody else wants to stay in Saltbridge.” 

“Tt’ll have to do,”’ said Freddie. 

Anne thought that if they Were to stay ina 
hotel they might just as well have gone to 
Brighton. She became convinced of this when 
she saw the Hollinshed Arms. 

They stood marooned upon the figured oil- 
cloth in the hall, wondering uneasily whether 
anybody would come. A strong odor of porter 
and sawdust drifted in from the bar. Presently 
the hostess appeared and Freddie, with a dis- 
arming blush, asked if they could have rooms 
for the night. They were asked if they would 
have one double or two singles and he in- 
furiated Anne by looking to her for instructions. 
She said firmly that they would have one 
double and wondered why the woman had 
glanced at her hands. They were led up-stairs 
and shown into a room which struck the direst 
chill into their hearts. But they realized that 
nothing better could be expected from a ‘‘com- 
merical,” so they engaged it and ordered 
supper. The woman left them. 

Freddie turned to the window and stared 
out between the Nottingham lace curtains. 
The main street of Saltbridge was not much 
to look at. Anne removed her eyes from the 
blatant bedroom china on the washing stand 
and contemplated the bed. It was very large, 
with tarnished brass knobs; most aggressively 
double. Freddie looked at it too. Their 
glances met and they both immediately looked 
away. She turned to the dressing-table and 
took off her hat. He examined with absorbed 
interest a text on the wall. It said: “Thou, 
God, Seest Me.” 

Presently Anne regained sufficient com- 
posure to suggest that they should go down to 
supper. They partook of very strong tea and 
tough beefsteak in the bar parlor. The whole 
place was like a vault, and smelling of dust and 
stale tobacco. 

After supper they sat in two uncomfortable 
horsehair chairs on either side of the fireless 
grate. They spent a miserable evening. Anne 
persevered through a few more pages of her 
book. Freddie did not even pretend to read 
but smoked pipe after pipe, staring gloomily 
at vacancy. Both glanced very often at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. At length Anne 
pulled herself together and shut her book. 

“I’m going up,” she stated. 

Freddie started violently and: dropped his 
pipe. “Oh, all right,” he said forlornly. ‘“T’ll 
come up in a bit, shall I?” 

She nodded and groped her way up-stairs. 
Despair seized her as, by faint candle-light, she 
surveyed that formidable room. It was so 
entirely unlike everything they had planned; 
it was impossible to believe that they could 
have got themselves into such a place. She 
sniffed the stale air with disgust. At least they 
would have the window open. She pulled up 
the blind and saw that the street outside was 
bathed in bright moonlight. Throwing up the 
sash she leaned out and breathed the damp, 
clean, delicious air. The rain had stopped. A 
brilliant idea smote her and she ran down- 
stairs again. 

“Freddie,” she cried, bursting into the parlor, 
‘‘the rain has stopped! Can’t we go away from 
there? Now! This very minute! This is a 


perfectly awful place. I can’t possibly put up 
with that frightful room up-stairs.” 

“Nor.can I. But where can we go?” 

“Oh, just anywhere! I don’t care. It’s so 
nice walking by moonlight; we'll go to 
Trebarrow. And if we get tired we can sleep 
in a haystack like gipsies. It might be dampish, 
but it would be nicer than here. Anything 
would be.” 

“Indeed it would.” 

Freddie’s face had lighted up with an 
enormous relief. No’ objection was made by 
the landlady provided they paid for the room 
they had bespoken. To this they agreed almost 
eagerly as the price of their freedom, packed 
their haversacks with all speed, and were 


trudging out of the little town once more. 


Some church clock, hidden in the veil of 
light, tolled twelve. They stood by an un- 
decipherable sign post, trying to read their 
map by match light. The moon had vanished 
behind a bank of clouds and they were‘ lost 
upon the high: moors. Freddie’s last match 
sputtered, flared, illuminated for. a_ brief 
instant two intent faces, and went out. 

“‘We must go by the stars,” he said hopefully. 

“There aren’t any.” 

There were but a few, blinking doubtfully 
through thin wreaths of cloud. The night wind 
blew, cool and sorrowful, among the heath and 
dead grasses at their feet. They wandered on, 
feeling very solitary in the midst of so much 
emptiness. But they were quite happy. “I 
think I see a light down there. It might be a 
house. Should we go down and ask our way?” 
Freddie said at last. 

They stumbled along a sort of cart track and 
presently came to some buildings and a locked 
gate. This they climbed and were proceeding 
cautiously into some kind of yard when a 
furious barking rang out and they were at- 
tacked by an invisible beast which nearly 
knocked them over. 

“Look out! Get back!’’ he commanded. 
“The brute’s fierce. He’s bitten me. Get 
back over the gate.’’ 

In defiance of the ban set upon chivalry, he 
strove to keep between her and the dog as they 
retreated. Once over the gate they shouted 
furiously to the occupants of the house. No 
answer was returned save growls from their 
enemy. At last, hoarse and weary, unable to 
go forward for fear of the dog, they retraced 
their steps up the cart track and regained the 
highroad. ‘Freddie was walking stiffly; he said 
that he was not badly bitten but she felt the 
calf of his leg and thought otherwise. 

“You’re bleeding!” she cried. “It’s quite 
a bad bite. You might get hydrophobia! 
You ought to have it cauterized at once.” 

“How on earth can I, in a place like this?” 

“There was that village we passed through 
some time ago. Where the church was. Let’s 
go back and ask for a doctor.” 

This seemed to be the only possible course 
and again they turned back towards Salt- 
bridge. Soon they found themselves in the silent 
shuttered street of a small village. Every 
house was dark save one, close to the church, 
which looked like the parsonage. They 
knocked, and a tall, gaunt young priest opened 
the door. 

“A doctor?”’ he said. “Well, by the most 
uncommon luck there’s one in my house. Just 
step in, will you?” 

Behind him, in the living-room, a stout 
elderly man was pondering over a half played 
game on a chess-board and sipping a whisky 
and soda. He turned out to be the general 
practitioner of the district. He was a brisk, 
kindly creature and he quickly grasped the 
main points of their story. 

“The dog at that lonely farm high up on the 
moor? Iknowit. An old fellow called Saundry 
lives there and his dog is very fierce. He’s 
deaf and bad tempered. Either might be a 
reason for his not answering you. Dear, dear! 
bey a nasty bite! Wait till I get more 
ight.” 


The vicar gave Freddie some whisky, for he - 
was looking very white. Anne was n 
with hot milk. And then they all went round 
to Doctor Collet’s house next door, that the 
bite might be cauterized. This done, Anne - 
beckoned the Doctor outside the door. 

“Will my—my husband get hydrophobiag™ 
she whispered anxiously. “Ought we to go to 
Paris?” 

“Bless me, no! That dog has cleaned his 
teeth on scores of people hereabouts and never 
given any of them hydrophobia. I bound’ ‘em 
up, so I ought to know. No, there’s really . 
nothing to worry about. He’ll be all right i ina’ 
day or two. But he must be careful till it’s” 
healed.” 4 

“Oh, I am relieved!” ; 

She leaned against the door, feeling intoler- 
ably weary. He looked keenly at her pale face, - 

“You ought to be in bed,”’ he said. “Where 
were you going? Trebarrow? Why, that’s 
fourteen miles off!” 

“Ts it? ‘At Saltbridge they said it was ten.” 
“Did you come from Saltbridge? Pm 
afraid you must have taken the wrong road, 
This isn’t on the way to Trebarrow at all 
When did you leave Saltbridge?” 

“Just after half past ten.” 

“Half past ten at night? To walk to Tre 
barrow? Were you going to friends?” 

“Oh, no! We just wanted to go there. 
were going to get rooms tomorrow. We find. 
that Saltbridge is a very difficult town to get: 
out of.” 

He thought it over. “I see,” he said at 
last, “I see. Well, you can’t go any farther 
tonight. I could put you up if you’ll accept my 
hospitality.” 

“Oh, but that’s too kind of you!” 

“Not at all. I’d like too. And I really 
think it’s the best thing you can do.” 

“Tt’s so very good of you. May I just con 
sult Freddie?” 

Freddie could see no alternative. His leg 
was very sore and he did not relish the idea of © 
walking any farther onit. They thanked the - 
hospitable doctor warmly and accepted his 
invitation. 

“Tl tell my housekeeper to-make up ny 
spare room bed for you,” he said to 
“You”—he turned to Freddie with the faintest : 
suspicion of severity in his manner—‘“‘will have 
to make yourself comfortable with blankets on 
this sofa. I trust you will be all right.” 

“Oh, perfectly, thank you, sir! Te s only too 
good of you.” : 

Anne was escorted to the spare room wee 
her host left her, hoping she had all she wanted. 

“Don’t worry about your brother,” he added. : 
“I’ve given him something to make him’ sleep 
all right.” 

“My brother!” thought Anne as she brushed 
her hair. “Why did he call him that?” But 
she was too sleepy to bother. & 

Next morning she got up early and went” : 


BS ee 
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down to Freddie. She found him pale and 
wakeful and he confessed that his leg hurt him. 

“But, Freddie, did you tell him I was ro 
sister?” 

Ves 

“Oh, why?” 

“T don’t know. It was just on the spur of the 
moment. I thought it would lead to feusee 
complications.” 

“Well, it hasn’t. 
husband.” - 

“My hat!” 

“But he seems to think I’m your sister, $0 
perhaps he didn’t notice what I said.” 

“Oh well, let’s hope for the best! We'll see 
if he looks disapproving when he comes down.” 

He did not. He seemed, on the contrary, ~ 
especially genial. Seen by daylight he looked 
younger and pleasanter, and he had Me 
twinkling blue eyes. Over Freddie’s leg 
shook his head, and said there must be no 
of walking out to Trebarrow for that day. 
Anne suggested that they could hire a pony 
and trap, but he looked doubtful. 


I said you were my 


aceite Testi See. 
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gives extra washing help | 
you cannot get in any ? 
other form! 


Extra help that brings bright, sparkling cleanliness 
to your wash—more quickly, more easily than any 
other way! 

Extra help that makes your clothes safely clean, and 
spares your back and hands! 

Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha— 
working together in Fels-Naptha—give you this 
extra washing help. 

Isn’t Fels-Naptha’s extra help worth a penny more 
a week? It is cheaper in the end, anyway! 

Millions of women know that nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha. They wouldn’t be without 
it for all their household cleaning! Get a bar or two 
from your grocer today, and give Fels-Naptha a chance 
to prove its extra helpfulness in your home! 


Fels-Naptha is a friend, indeed, 
if you are boarding, or living in an 
apartment. Sometimes hot water is 
not handy for the little daily washes, 
but Fels-Naptha is always helpful— 
even with cool or lukewarm water. 
That’s why it is used so much for 
this purpose. 


The original and genuine naptha : 
soap in the red-and-green wrapper. Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell! 
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“‘Sunday’s a bad day,”’ he said. “We havea 
very Sabbatarian population. All the Cornish 
are. But you can try. My only means of 
transport is a motor bicycle, which couldn’t 
accommodate you both. However—come to 
breakfast!” 

Their spirits rose at the sight of his eggs and 
bacon and he, for his part, looked well content 
at the amount they managed to eat. After 
breakfast Anne set off in search of a convey- 
ance. She left Freddie established on a sofa 
with books. Doctor Collet took her to the gar- 
den gate and put her on ler road. Before she 
had got out of earshot he called after her: 

“Miss Spencer!” 

She started, realized that he was calling her. 

“Isn’t that your name?” he asked apologeti- 
cally. “I thought your brother——” 

“Tt’s his name. Mine is Anne Bruce.” 

“Oh! * I see.” 

‘“‘He’s only my half-brother, you know.”’ 

After all, this was-less of a lie than to say he 
was her whole brother. -It was only half as bad. 

“T. see,” he said again with alittle bow. “T 
only wanted to say that the cottage behind the 
church has a donkey cart that you could try for 
if all else fai's.”’ 

Her cheeks were hotly flushed as she plodded 
off down the sunny road. She had never sup- 
posed that their situation could offer such 
difficulties. Somehow she felt that this nice 
doctor was too elderly to be explained to. She 
had no wish to shock him. And she rather 
wanted him to like her. She returned a little 
late for luncheon, hot, tired and disappointed. 
There was nothing to be hired anywhere. 

“Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Doctor Collet, in 
deep sympathy. “It looks as if you won’t get 
there today. What ashame, when you wanted 
togosomuch! But never mind. Stay with me 
another night and we'll get you ouit tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but we couldn’t——” they both 
began. 

He surveyed them with twinkling eyes. 
“Why not, my dear children? Why not? I 
wouldn’t ask you if’ I didn’t want you. I 
assure you that I am no altruist. If you had 
bored me I should have packed you both off 
long ago to the Hollinshed Arms.” 

“Oh!” they said. 

‘Which, though I can’t recommend it, is 
the only alternative. But’”—as he saw their 
faces—“you have perhaps sampled it?” 

They looked at each other and laughed. 
Then they gave him a slightly edited account of 
their adventures the night before. 

“Oh!”’ he exclaimed, “‘so that’s why you were 
wandering round Saundry’s yard in the middle 
of the night. I wondered. Well, since you 
know what our only hotel is like, wouldn’t you 
rather stay here?” 

They capitulated, with renewed thanks. 
They both felt a little guilty in that their 
gratitude was not entirely sincere, for it was 
really so very kind of him. 

They spent the afternoon sitting under a tree 
in the garden. His incuriosity as to their 
personal histories soon set them at their ease 
and they began to chatter freely. They en- 
tertained him with such of their opinions upon 
life as they deemed suitable for an innocent 
old man. They told him more than they knew 
of their own hard work and scanty pay. He 
made an excellent listener. 

At supper they had another guest, the vicar 
into whose house they had strayed the night 
before. They thought him very nice for a 
priest. It seemed that he was a bachelor; he 
had overworked himself in a London slum and 
was recuperating for a time in this little 
country parish. He was amusing in his con- 
versation and a great crony of the old doctor’s. 
He, in his turn, fell immediately under the 
peculiarly disarming spell of the young 
strangers. It was impossible to resist so much 
naive friendliness. And he produced a plan 
whereby they might be transported to Tre- 
barrow upon the next day. 

“Tf that’s where you want to go, come with 
us,” he said. “I’m taking the Sunday-school 
for their annual treat in two motor lorries. At 
least, it’s supposed to be the Sunday-school, 
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but most of the village manages to come as well. 
We are going to have a day on the sands. Do 
come! There’ll be loads of room. And it’s 
Bank Holiday, you know; you won’t find it too 
easy to hire a trap.” 

Again they found themselves deeply obliged. 
People, it seemed, were determined to be kind. 

“Be in St. Kistler churchyard by ten A. M. 
sharp,”’ he commanded as he took his de- 
parture. ‘“Collet’s coming too, so he’ll show 
you the way.” 

The Doctor went with him to the garden 
gate and Freddie immediately began: 

“I say, you know, I don’t half like going 
with that fellow. “It isn’t fair. I mean, he’s a 
padre and bound to have conventional views. 


“If he knew what we really are he probably 


wouldn’t want to take us.’ 

“But what are we? I can’t see that we are 
anything improper. I mean, not anything that 
even he would think improper. - We—we 
simply haven’t had the chance.” 

“That’s true. But he thinks we are brother 
and sister.”’ 

. “Oh well! I told Doctor Collet that you 
were my half-brother.”’ 

“You didn’t! That’s a pity! I told him 
that both our parents were submarined in the 
war.’ 

“Freddie! How awful! Why did you?” 

“Well, this morning he was looking at my 
leg and wondering if our people oughtn’t to be 
told. It seemed the best way out of it. He’s 
much more cheerful about my leg this evening, 
by the way. He saysit’s healing splendidly.” 

“But did he seem surprised about our 
parents?” 

‘Not particularly. He said he had rather 
thought there must have been some tragedy 
of the kind.” 

“Oh, then he must guess there’s something! 
Doctors are very broad-minded. They have 
to be—different from clergymen.”’ 

“TI wonder what those two are laughing at,” 
said Freddie uneasily. 

From their elders, talking by the garden 
gate, irrepressible laughter had suddenly 
burst forth and was floating through the night. 

Monday morning dawned clear and sunny 
as Bank Holiday should be but often is not. 
At an early hour Doctor Collet had escorted 
his young guests into St. Kistler churchyard, 
which was quite full of mothers and babies 
and little girls in their best hair ribbons and 
boy scouts with meager bare knees. The 
vicar moved anxiously amid the throng, 
checking off names in a note-book. 

In the cool shadows of the spacious old 
church they began to sing a hymn which Anne 
knew, though she was no church-goer. Her 
heart leaped to meet those burning words: 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword stay in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


These were sentiments of which she ap- 
proved. As they knelt for a blessing she stole 
a look across the aisle at Freddie and saw him 
kneeling among the boy scouts, looking large 
and shy. His face was very serious and she 
knew suddenly, despite arrogant youth and 
dimly apprehended folly, that he was of finer 
clay than herself, cared more for that ‘mental 
fight”’ to which she payed so strenuous a lip 
service, was more ready in his shy, unheroic 
way to suffer for that flaming creed. She 
bent her proud head and whispered a little 
prayer—the first that she had uttered for many 
along day. More of a promise than a prayer it 
was, and to an unspecified destination—a vow 
to be worthy of her lover. 

Outside, the two motor lorries, already 
loaded with hampers of provisions, were drawn 
up at the lich-gate. Freddie and the scouts 
started off first; they were to build a fire and 
put up a tent. Anne found herself wedged 
upon the front seat of the next beside Doctor 
Collet, who was driving. 

“Like it?” asked Doctor Collet, shooting a 
look at her. 

“Oh, yes, thanks!”’ she gasped. 


They crested the rise and looked down over 
ripening wheat fields to where Tre 
Headland, like a huge slumbering lion, |g 
out into the blue sea. As they dropped Ar 
the heights, Anne began to laugh. This was 
the end of their pilgrimage and they had 
achieved it under the unquestionable patrong 
of the church. But the day was so fair and 
their friends were so kind that she coul 
quarrel with the turn events had taken. 

Trebarrow Sands, endless, like an enor 
yellow blanket, stretched before them. 4} 
drew up and alighted, shaken but jubillay 
Now was the time for Freddie and Anne 
slip away. But he was busy putting up the 
tent and she was requisitioned to help with 
unpacking the hampers. There were ke 
to boil and sports on the sands to be org 
Seldom had they spent a more strenuous day, 

It was not until the evening, when the herds 
of children were being rounded up for the re 
turn, that it occurred to her that they had yet 
to find rooms. She sought the Doctor and 
found him and Freddie with long faces. 

“Here’s a go,” began Freddie. “Doctor 
Collet has very kindly been looking for rooms 
for us and he finds that there are none to 
be had. Of course August is a bad time 
anywhere.” 

“Every place is packed,’’ the Doctor as- 
sured them. ‘All the cottages let and the 
owners camping out in tents in the garden, 
don’t you know. I tried everywhere and 
inquired about the out-lying farms. You 
really should have booked beforehand.” 

“It was awfully kind of you——” began 
Freddie. 

“T thought I might as well, as I had nothing 
to do. You mustn’t walk too much on that 
leg of yours, you know. No! There was only 
a chance of two small rooms in two houses 
nearly a mile apart.” 

“That wouldn’t do, would it?” said Freddie 
to Anne. 

“Of course it wouldn’t,” she told him crossly. 

“But you must come back to me for the rest 
of your holiday,’ said the Doctor kindly. 
“St. Kistler isn’t a bad spot. And I should 
enjoy having you as long as you can stay.” 

They thanked him. They seemed always 
to be thanking him. 

“But,”’ said Anne firmly, hoping to goodness 
that Freddie would have the wit not to look 
surprised, “I’m afraid we shall have to go 
back tomorrow. We ought really to be in 
town by Wednesday.” 

“Why, Anne!’’ cried Freddie. 
her eye and subsided. 

“Dear, dear! That’s a pity!” said Doctor 
Collet. “I thought you said Thursday. But 
in that case it would be quite silly, wouldn’tit, 
to take rooms here? Barely twelve hours you'd 
have. Come back with me and you can take 
the London train from Saltbridge tomorrow.” 
i strolled off and began cranking up the first 
orry. 

Freddie burst out: “Why on earth did you 
say we have to go tomorrow? You know quite 
well that I don’t have to be in town 
Thursday morning.” 

“Booby! I wanted to get away from him. 
Tomorrow we’ll find a place where people 
aren’t so awfully good and kind to us, if there 
is one.”’ 

“But hang it! The blighter says we're t0 
catch the London train tomorrow. You bet 
he'll see us do it.” : 

“Oh well, we can get out at some nice looking 
place.” eae 

“TI never thought,” he said gloomily, “that 
this sort of thing would be so difficult to 
off, did you? Other people seem to manage 
it quite easily.” 

“I know. But, Freddie, I’ve enjoyed myself 
tremendously. Especially today.” 

“So’ve I. It’s been topping.” - 

“Isn’t everything looking lovely? she 
sighed. “If only we had it more to ourselves. 

Trebarrow was all that she had said it was 
They stood for a little while staring out to 9% 
the chill salt wind of evening on their facts, 
lost, absorbed in the first clear mood for beauty 
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which had possessed them since they started 
on their Odyssey. 


“Pll put you into your train,” said the 
Doctor, when he had escorted them into 
Saltbridge on Tuesday morning. “Got your 
tickets?” 

Freddie produced two return tickets for 
Paddington, available for eight days. Their 
host found them a carriage and shut them into 
it. He bought them sweets and magazines. 

“You're off,” he said. ‘‘You’ll not take long 
getting home.. It’s a fast train.” 

“How fast?” they cried in alarm as the train 
began to move. 

The Doctor laughed. Freddie hung out of 
the window and called: 

“Where do we stop?” 

“Plymouth, Exeter, Taunton and Reading!” 
shouted the Doctor. 

They left him behind, still laughing. 

“Plymouth, Exeter, Taunton and Reading!” 
said Freddie dolefully. “None of them places 
I’d choose.” 

“Nor I. Let’s see how we like Plymouth.” 

Plymouth looked very grim, especially in 
the environs of the North Road station. They 
decided that they did not like it. The train 
went on. 

Anne then suggested that Exeter might 
do. It had at least a cathedral that they 
could go and look at. 

“No,” said Freddie, sitting up, “I bar 
Exeter. Really Ido. I’ve got an uncle living 


Swan’s Mate by Katharine Newlin Burt (cominued jrom page 70) 


It was precisely at this point in his reflections 
that Lorna had looked up at him with her 
question and had taught him how to blush. 

The next day he rode down to Slinking 


he had banished himself to the barn, as she 
spent hours stretched out in the largest hide- 
covered chair smoking Rad’s ‘‘makings,” read- 
ing from the book she carried in her pocket, or 
merely contemplating, with obvious compla- 
cence, her lovely legs, Barty’s dissatisfaction 
became articulate. 

“Wimmin,” he said, “in my day us’ta work.” 

**‘Wimmin,’” Lorna corrected, “‘in any day 
—must weep. When you sp2ak to me, Barty,” 
she volunteered a little later, ‘you remind me 
of my father.” 

“T bet he whopp:d you,” said Barty in a 
tone of reminiscent satisfaction. 

Lorna leaned beside Rad against the mantel 
as if she thought herself a fellow cattleman 
and rancher. Her pose was an imitation of 
his, made quaintly charming. 

“My father turned me out,” she said. “Yours 
too, Rad?” for he had given an infinitesimal] 
jerk. “I thought so. Well, mine locked the 
door on me. I lived in Chicago—great big 
huge house—lots of money, father. He mar- 
ried a nice lady not long ago, most correct. I 
shocked her. Quite right she was too. The 
war didn’t do me any good. On my own, 
driving a car—got so I couldn’t stay home 
nights and sing ‘Baby’s boat’s the silver moon’ 
for father, or play ‘The Moonlight Sonata’ for 
him. You know it, Rad? Thought not. 

“Well, she—the nice lady I spoke of— 
handled me without the gloves. I was not 
lenient. Between us, father suffered—to the 
point of threats and, presently, fulfilment. I 
dare say the lady turned the key and slipped 
the bolts. Anyway, I was never cast for the 
role of returning prodigal. 

“There was a nice enough young man who 
was leaving for California in his airplane and 
he took me along. Marriage in San Francisco 
was his lure. Journey’s end—you know, Rad? 
Well, I did think you would know that! About 
half-way across we found our natures were in- 
compatible and, rather rashly I now think, I 
insisted upon descending from the plane in 
the middle of a flat in Idaho. That’s what 
drove me to the silver-screen.”” She turned 
abruptly upon Rad, lifting her black-rimmed, 
spokey, gorgeous eyes. ‘‘Why don’t you do 
some talking?” she asked him. 

Under this sudden challenge, Rad learned 
the pain of blushing. It comes hard at forty 
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there. A canon. We’d be sure to meet him 
and I should get so rattled.” 

“Well, we must try Taunton. Is there any- 
thing nice about it? I can’t remember any- 
thing about Taunton save that they hanged a 
lot of people there in the Monmouth rebellion.” 

At Exeter two ladies got into the carriage 
and they were forced to drop the discussion. 
So they settled down to read the magazines 
which Doctor Collet had bought for them. 
Taunton seemed a long while coming. Every 
now and then Anne looked across at Freddie 
and he grinned back cheerfully. The sun of 
yesterday had burned him to a beautiful 
brown. He looked as though his long week- 
end had agreed with him, in spite of his bitten 
leg. 
A profound, sorrowful tenderness gripped 
her as she looked at him, a new emotion, but 
most powerful. How pathetically helpless he 
had been all through this silly affair, and how 
unfailingly dear! Never for a moment had he 
fallen short of their ideals of companionship; 
never failed in reverence towards her too 
romantic quest for beauty. How many men 
would have emerged from the ordeal so well? 
She reflected that, surprisingly, she loved and 
valued him a great deal better than before 
they started. She began to wish that they 
had not covenanted to get out at Taunton. 
She wanted more time to contemplate this new 
vision of her lover. She was reluctant now to 
squander the treasure of their friendship. 

“When on earth are we going to get to 


+10 $e 


years or more. He burned for a long minute’s 

agony all about his lean jaw and temples, about 

oo reticent eyes up to his sunburned graying 
air. 

He had been thinking about her—and 
wondering what he should do with her. For 
this girl, Rad had decided, a husband was a 
necessity. He had been ‘studying it out.” 
If she hadn’t been so—unbroken, the matter 
would have been a less knotty one for his 
experience to resolve comfortably. But, Rad 
told himself, look at her—all day trampin’ 
round with her chin up, smokin’, laughin’, and 
at nights—yes, standing under the dark open 
window of that bedroom which had once been 
his, he had heard that first night and many 
a night since, above the vague and beautiful 
sounds of his wilderness, a human sound of 
weeping, a girl crying in long desperate breaths 
against her pillow. Hard to believe, looking at 
her now with her near-swagger, her young- 
manly air of complete imperturbability; but 
when a man has heard, he must believe. 

She had dropped down upon him and his 
kind—sagebrush coyotes—like a wild swan with 
crippled wings. Her own world, he figured, 
would not be taking her back, not at the old 
proud valuation, not likely. He could see 
what must come to her in any Western town 
or city, with those legs that hair, those cigarets, 
that powder on the nose—what must come to 
her, as sure as winter, if she left him. 

Now who in heaven’s name, he thought, 
would she allow to marry her? And who in 
heaven’s name would want to marry her? He 
reviewed in memory the citizens of Slinking 
Water, the big sunburned young ranchmen, 
the older heads of families. Red Burke? No, 
sir, for Lorney couldn’t cook. Frank Fisher, 
the Mormon, who had sacrificed two wives 
already on the altar of incessant childbirth? A 
sheer waste of time for a busy rancher to con- 
sider any one of them for Lorna. 

He’d go down to Slinking Water. There 
might be some stray dude passin’ through; 
there might be some young cowboy with a 
buckaroo outfit, a silk scarf and spurs, one of 
these here riders that women love. Rad 
could “take him” a partner, could “build him” 
a new double cabin, branch out a bit. It’d be 
right nice and homely to have a woman and 
some kids about .. . 


Taunton?” he said at last, looking up from his 


“Taunton!” cried one of their  travelin 
companions. “We passed it long ago. Didn't 
you know? We didn’t stop there; we just 
slowed down and slipped a carriage.” 

“What?” cried the fugitives. 

“Did you want to get out?” asked 
“You should have got into the end Carriage.” 

“No,” said Freddie forlornly. 
ing will do as well.” 

The ladies gaped. 

Anne leaned back in her corner and gave her. 
self up to her thoughts. They went deeper 
and carried her further than any she had yet 
As the train crossed and te. 
crossed the shining Thames, she came slowly 
to some startling and unforeseen conclusions 
about life and love. 

They slowed down again and the red brick 
streets, the gas works and biscuit factories of 
Reading sprang up around them. They drey 
into the station and stopped. Freddie looked 
at her inquiringly, but with an imperceptible 
movement she shook her head. Surprise and 
then a kind of relief appeared in his face. He 


The Exeter ladies were at the window buying 
He leaned forward to Anne and 
took her hand, kissing it lightly with a gesture 
of kindness and comprehension. 
started forward with a jerk. On the platform 
porters were crying: 

“Paddington next stop!” 


Rumor gradually caught up with his avowed 
intention: of taking himself a partner, and 
Slinking Water busied itself greatly with his 
Partners of course would be Rad’s 
for the asking; he had a prosperous ranch, clear 
of debt and mortgage. Slinking Water favored 
something solid, executive and not given to 
speech; a bit of capital might be demanded. 
The straw vote was cast for Ollie Hinds. He 
had a wife, to be sure, but a woman, would 
be welcome, no doubt, at the Canyon Ranch. 

After a day or two of silent cogitation, a 
night or two of observant listening-in about 
the stoves of Slinking Water, Rad Larch made 
known his choice and Slinking Water, as- 
tounded, disillusioned, swore and—spat: Noel 
Joyce, a youth from some Eastern town seek- 
ing, it would appear, adventure not too difli- 
cult; desultory, penniless, educated above his 
obvious wastrel’s destiny, a pale boy of twenty- 
four with an eye sidelong and a smile slipping 
its leash for the women, a handsome fellow 
certainly of clear skin, sleek copper h 
and the azure eyes of June; but what the 
dickens was Rad out for—a mantel ornament? 


Noel Joyce himself, though not the man to 
throw over so facile an opportunity as this 
one, was evidently puzzled, sobered, dashed. 
Scepticism and suspicion made his dimple 
rigid. He accepted his honors stoically. Tying 
his small possessions—no man of property 
was, he—to the saddle of his little piebald pony, 
he made off like a pirate’s capture in the wake 
of his benefactor’s tall roan horse. 
waved—or wept—to see 

“Hev you got a girl i q 
demanded the master sternly, turning In 
saddle and scaring Noel into a flush. 

“No, sir. NotI. I’m not so muc 

The raw eyes of a harsh experience searc 
him. Noel felt prickles in his palms and 
Something was now expec 


£0. ? 
n Slinking Water?’ 


“T like to work,” he said, “ranching—horses 


Larch, still looking, twisted like a graceful 
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Rs eewen. of the younger set today, 


simply, must look 


OUTH! Lovely, laughing, 
light-hearted youth! Skins 
as fresh, smooth and clear as 
the petals of flowers, firm 
as full, round fruit! Wher- 

ever you see them, the women of the gay 

younger set of Society —lunching at 

Pierre’s, dining at the Ritz, sitting on the 

sun-swept sands of Bailey’s Beach or 

dancing under the summer moon any- 
where—always you note the unwearied 
beauty of their skin! 








These younger women must be them- 
selves in keeping with the hour! They 
must look as gay, as light-hearted as they 
feel. And indeed it’s amazing how com- 
pletely they succeed in keeping their skin 
immaculately groomed, exquisite in tex- 
ture and in tone! It’s the method they’ve 
found! Two cool, delicious creams as 
light as froth, fragrant with a perfume 
tare and costly, one for cleansing and re- 
juvenating the skin, the other for giving 
It an even, velvety finish, to protect it 
and to serve as a base for powder. To- 
gether these Creams supply the two fun- 
damental needs of every normal skin and 
this is how Gloria Gould and other lovely 
young women of Society use them:— 


‘First, they cleanse their delicate skins with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. This they do every day! 
At night before retiring, but also after a long 
motor drive, hours on the beach or the links, 
or a dusty shopping tour in the city, they cover 
their faces generously with the cream, 


and their throats, arms and the V of their 


necks if they have been exposed. They 
let it stay on a few moments. With a soft 
cloth or tissue they take it all off—and all 
the dirt too which has lodged in the depths 
of the pores and which this delicate cream 
simply floats to the surface of the skin. 
hey tepeat the process. And finish by 
Closing the pores with a dash of cold water 
ora light massage with a piece of ice. 


‘Now, over their newly cleansed skin 


before they powder, and always before The Two Creams used by Society’s younger women \L==-===>--—————————— sal 


I21 





and lovely” 


—GLornia GOULD 











they venture out, they smooth a delicate film 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Then they pow- 
der—and rouge—and are ready to go out. 
The delicate Vanishing Cream gives their skin 
a new evenness of finish, and holds their pow- 
der and rouge with miraculous smoothness. 
It prevents the pores from becoming clogged, 














Giorta Goutp—now Mrs. Henry A. 
Bishop, Fr.—youngest daughter of the late 
George F. Gould, is a leader in the smart 
younger set of New York. She is distin- 
guished by a dark gypsy-like beauty and a 
magnetic personality. Among the many ob- 
ligations Mrs. Bishop acknowledges is the 
daily care of her lovely olive skin with 
Pond’s Two Creams. 


protects the skin from the drying effects of 
exposure, prevents it from becoming lined 
and prematurely old, and keeps the 
hands beautifully white and soft. 


If the skin is inclined to be dry, it 
needs a special nightly cleansing with 
Pond’s Cold Cream and a little of the 
cream should be left on until morning. 
If the skin is prone to oiliness it likewise 
needs an extra deep cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. For this cream which adds 
needed oil to a dry skin also frees the 
pores of an oily skin from accumulations 
of excess oil. 

And if the skin becomes burned or 
chapped the cooling touch of Pond’s 
Cold Cream will quickly restore its vel- 
vet suppleness. 

Pond’s are the creams to which the 
lovely younger women of society have 
turned to perpetuate the beauty of their 
delicate skins. 

And Gloria Gould is right when she 
says, “Fatigue and exposure can leave 
no trace on the skin that is cared for 
by Pond’s Two Creams.” 

Aren’t you just dying to try, for yourself, 
this delightful, effective method? 

The Cold Cream comes in large jars and 
tubes and both creams in the smaller sizes of 
jars and tubes. 


C free OFFER — Mail this coupon and we 
will send you free tubes of these two creams 


use them. 


ae and an attractive little folder telling you how to 
i“ 





The Pond’s Extract Company,Dept. J, | 

141 Hudson St., New York. 
Please send me your free tubes, one | 
each of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing | 
Creams. 
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An old-timer sets | 
a quality pace 
for pipe-smokers 


Here is a remarkable letter from an 
old-time traveling man in Seattle who 
says he has smoked five-eighths of a ton 
of Edgeworth during the past twenty- 
four years. } 
He tried to keep his identity a secret. 

| 


But one of our scouts tracked him down, 
induced him to sign a letter and permit | 
its publication, on condition that his 
name would not be mentioned. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I have smoked a pipe for about forty- 
four years. In 1900 I read a report is- 
sued by some Federal Bureau in which 
it gave a rating of pureness of near- 
ly all the then best known smoking 
tobaccos. If my memory has not 
played me a trick Edgeworth stood at 
the head of the list. I was sufficiently 
interested to try a can of Edgeworth. 
Since that time I have smoked nothing 
but Edgeworth, and when I tell you 


that I buy a one pound can every week, 
or fifty-two pounds a year, sometimes 
more. you will surmise that I am some 
pipe fiend. 

A pound of tobacco per week for 


twenty-four years makes twelve hun- 
dred and forty-eight pounds of Edge- 
worth, five-eighths of a ton. 

The reasons for my loyalty to Edge- 
worth are these: 

It is always the same. Another rea- 
son is that Edgeworth is sold every- 
where. This letter is not for publica- 
tion, but just intended as a notification 
that you have a few inveterate smokers 
scattered over the country who smoke 
Edgeworth because they believe it to be 
the best tobacco on the market. 

I have purposely 
cut off the business 
heading of this pa- 
per and will just 
sign myself 
Yours very truly, 

“A qualified judge of 
smoking tobacco.” 














Let us send you free 
samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 
your name and 
address to Larus 

4I South 21st 





& Brother Company, 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


! Noel across her ankle. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to | 


suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
vladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one-or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 


Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


are | 
| want what we want when and where and how 
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sort of gnarled branch in his saddle, rolled 
with one hand a cigaret. 

“Don’t care for women?” 

*‘Not so’s you’d notice it.”’ 

“Humph!” Larch’s face queerly blank 
turned towards his horse’s ears. ‘I figured 


| you was a lady’s man,” said he. 


Noel took off his hat the more thoroughly 
to smooth down the bewilderment of his brain. 

Light, of course, of an opaque and lurid 
sort, was soon to dawn upon him, when he 
came into the presence of a black-haired, 
slender-legged girl. 

The next morning, after a night in Rad’s 
bunk-house, Noel’s training as a partner began. 


| He was sent out to show Lorna O’Day the 
countryside. He was told to “catch a mess of 


trout. First crop of hay was in—hadn’t yet 
begun on the second—might as well get used 
to the range ...” Rad’s explanation was 
transparently confusing. 

The younger man was nothing loath. His 
lines had fallen into pleasant places. Here on 
a nimble gentle pony he could ride forth daily 
for a summer’s day long, into one of the love- 
liest of all lands, and see riding beside him a 
girl so beautiful. And he would find for her 
a spot of breathless peace and loneliness beside 
lake or stream where, after fishing and rafting 
with some mirth, they would light a fire and 
cook their coffee and bacon and canned corn. 

Afterwards Noel, slow, thick-lipped, would 
read aloud to her from the slim volumes she 


; had—her “Hound of Heaven,” her “City of 
| Dreadful Night,’”’ her “Thus Spake Zarathus- 


tra”—understanding himself not more than 
one phrase out of three. She was, after her 
fashion, a comradely girl, grave, casual, 
abruptly amusing; she played well, if a trifle 
bitterly. When he made love to her, lounge- 
lizard love under the savage pines, she listened 
as to the wind talking. She liked, he found, 
to talk about Rad Larch. 

“That man,”’ she said, “‘is more like me than 
any other savage I have met so far. How 
come,” she asked, “to be his partner—you?” 

“He chose me—took a liking to me, I guess.” 

She smoked on this for half an hour in- 
scrutably, lying on her back, her legs in a pair 
of boy’s boots and overalls, purchased for her 
by Rad, crossed above her against the sky. 
She must have liked those legs, they so often 
framed her world for her. She contemplated 
“Liked your looks. 
Rad Larch is a beauty-lover.” 

Noel’s face grew smooth. ‘Then you do 
think I’m not so hard to look at? Girls usually 
like my looks, but I had an idea you didn’t.” 

“Oh, pretty—pretty—pretty,” said Lorna. 

Noel’s finished his trout a trifle sullenly. 

“A waif too, that’s why,” she addressed 
again her uplifted foot. 

“No,” Joyce corrected her with an edge to 
his voice as though he meant to cut a little. 
“T had a good home, can have it again when- 
ever I make up my mind to go back. It—and 
other things—are waiting for me.” 

“Oh—you,”’ she said and went on, never 
explaining herself. ‘Not so much waifs, per- 
haps—we haven’t that yellow-dog look—as— 
rebels. No, that’s too noisy. Give me a word 


| for us, Yale,” she snapped her fingers at him. 


““Er—er?”’ stammered Noel. 

“That'll do. Err—to wander. Wanderers. 
But it isn’t so much that we want to wander; 
it’s harder than that, badder, maybe. We 


| we want it—without advice or direction, if 





you please. And we don’t like to talk—ex- 
plain ourselves.’’ She turned her eyes upon 
Noel. “T ought to have a dog,” she said. 

Well, fortunately he didn’t understand. 
Vanity is a great deafener to the intelligence. 

Such days had their visible influence upon 
Lorna. There came a gradual change into her 
eyes. She looked less like a tragic young 
gentleman, more like a sorrowful lost-girl. In- 
solence and cruelty, or the faint shadowing 
of them, faded from the clear edges of her 
lips. They drooped and softened. 

“‘She’s fallin’ in love with him,” Rad told 
himself triumphantly—and went out to kick a 








fractious horse that had first kicked him. He 
very rarely.kicked a horse, no matter how 
fractieus, but triumph—if this were triumph— 
demands some sort of outlet. 

On one of these crystal and sapphire evenings 
when the two young people rode into the 
ranch, Rad was waiting for them near the bars, 

“Frank Fisher, the Mormon, is in there,” he 
said as Lorna slipped from her saddle almost 
into his arms. “Want to take supper in your 
room, Miss O’Day?” 

“T do not, ‘Mr. Larch.’ ”’ She looked up at 
him. Noel, though he was not imaginative, be- 
gan groping for a descriptive word. Why not 
“waifs”? Their eyes were bitter enough and 
lonely. No, too proud. “I'd like to meet Mr, 
Frank Fisher, Mormon. He might make me 
his fifth wife.” 

Rad’s eyebrows drew themselves together 
as he tightened his lips at her. 

“Well,” she protested, standing jauntily, an 
insolent angle to her borrowed hat, “I need 
a husband or a job. I can’t live on your 
charity forever, Mr. Radcliffe Larch,” and 
she gave him of a sudden a smile so lost, so 
lovely that Rad turned away. 

As a matter of fact Frank Fisher did offer a 
job to Lorna. Before he left, he managed a 
private word with her. She stood beside his 
shaggy horse, her hands behind her, looking up, 
short-haired, short-skirted, in her velvet dress, 

He was a great patriarchal man whose smile 
grew broadly red amongst his black Assyrian 
whiskers. He had a “raft of kids,’’ he told her, 
and no woman. There was—work a-plenty 
for one. His girls were just young uns. He 
patted her shoulder, fatherly. 

“When you get tired of these boys up here, 
little woman, you travel down to my ranch 
yonder. It ain’t so far, a good layout by the 
river. Maybe you'll be glad of a protector. 
Well, I’m not sayin’ anything ag’in these 
boys—but—maybe.” 

She took that word “protector” to her room 
with her. A “protector”—maybe. The man 
had a fatherly look—fathers! She wept. 

And down near the barn, in front of his 
sleeping quarters, Rad, while she wept, went 
striding in a narrow space the size of a cage, 
up and down in front of meditative Joyce. 

“Don’t you want a wife and kids?” Rad 
besought him wildly. ‘She’s real gentle at 
heart, that girl. She’s been handled wrong, 
badly broke. She taught herself to be hard. 
Don’t I savvy? My stepfather turned me out 
too, half killed me first. I know what that 
does to you. It gave her that cold look. 
But, Joyce, she’s good. A home’s a great 
thing—a man’s own home—his woman. Babies 
are almighty sweet.” 

“What’s the matter with you marrying her 
yourself?”’ Noel suggested sulkily. 

“Me? Me? Look at me—a winter-tormented 
stick. Listen tome. AmI her sort? A starved 
coyote, he ain’t no mate for a—swan. Besides, 
I don’t want no woman. I’m leather, toughall 
through. You mate her. It’s what I brung 
you up here for. I don’t rightly want 4 
bachelor partner.” 

He was stern on this. 

Before Noel’s greedy contemplative vision 
the sleeping land lay ripe with opportunity, 
and of course Lorna O’Day was as keenly 
beautifui as the new moon. He swept his eyes 
about and brought them, not quite steadily, 
to Rad’s. : 

——* beer dl sgagl he said 
and wheeled thoughtfully away. ; 

Not many days later, he explained himself 
to Lorna. : 

She sat on the top rail of the corral fence in 
the wind of coming rain while he stood below 
her with his face turned up. It wore an I 
gratiating confidentially twisted smile. 

“Rad, of course, is no man of the world. 
One can’t expect him to understand. He 
doesn’t know my home, has never seen any- 
thing like it—nor like my father, my mother— 
and a nice girl waiting. But, Lorna, I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t satisfy the old boy’s 
wish, do you? He’s been awfully kind to you 
and he means mighty well by me. He’s got 
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HOW 


BEITER? 


HIS is our 17th year 
building good, sub- 


stantial motor cars. We 


started with less than 
$100,000—in an old drug 
factory. In our first year 
we built 302 cars. 


“SAVE AND PROGRESS’’ 


Today our assets exceed 
$17,500,000 — all of it 
saved up from earnings 
and put back into the 
business. 

The old drug factory 
was long ago abandoned, 
and our new plants, con- 
sisting of sixteen modern 
buildings with more than 
a million square feet of 
floor space —with their 
machinery and equip- 
ment represent an invest- 


ment of $6,000,000. 


Each year our equipment 
has been improved and 
our methods perfected. 
Our manufacturing organ- 
ization has gained steadily 
in experience and skill. 
Always with the idea 
in mind—‘‘How can we 
make them better?”’ 


EACH YEAR BETTER 


And each year we have 
made them better. Not al- 
ways with flashy newness 
that catches your eye. But 
by deep-down, inside re- 
finements that give longer, 
keener satisfaction. 
Work like that always 
tells in the end. It has 


steadily built our business 


these seventeen years— 
about 50,000 cars will be 


this year’s sales. 


4 


It is this public appre- 
ciation which we have 
planned for, worked for, 
these 17 years. And it is 
a fine satisfying feeling, 
to see our dreams com- 
ing true. 


WHY LOOK FURTHER? 


To you this steady prog- 
ress of ours is a guidepost 
to safe buying. You can 
find in Paige or Jewett a 
car that fits the size of your 
needs and purse. 

Yes, a smooth-perform- 
ing six-cylinder car that 
will do all you ask—and 
keep on doing it. Because 
it was built by men whose 
17-year thought has been 
—‘* How can we make them 


BETTER?” 





PAIGE 


and 


FEWETITE 


Motor Cars 


CAN WE MAKE THEM 


en B (5Q0-A) 
WILT By THE PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, -MICHIGAR 
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Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, simply 
clouded with a film coat. 
Make this remarkable 
test and find out. 








Gums Like Coral 


TEETH with that dazzling 
whiteness you seek 


This NEW way will bring them quickly. Simply send the coupon. Make 
this unique dental test. See what a great difference a few days will make 
—it removes the film that invites “off color” teeth and unhealthy gums. 


ERE is a simple dental test. A 

test that will work a great change 
in the color of your teeth, in the color 
and firmness of your gums. 


You may not realize it, but yet be 
handicapping yourself immeasurably 
with a smile that lacks the attraction 
of glistening whiteness and healthy 
gums. 

So, for your own sake, send the 
coupon. It means so much to you. 


That stubborn and dangerous 
film—you must remove it 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles, directly or 
indirectly, to a’ germ-laden film that 
forms on your teeth. 

You can’t see it with your eyes, but 
run your tongue across your teeth and 
* you will feel it . . . a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why your teeth look “off color” and 
dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 

You can’t have pretty teeth unless 


F REE Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 805, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, ITil., U. S. A. 


Send to: 


Name .... 


you combat it. Highest authorities 


all tell you this. 


Brushing won’t end it 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel for 
it now with your tongue. Note how 
your present cleansing method is fail- 
ing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being. used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to it. Tooth and gum 
troubles hence are on the decline. 


It removes that film. 

And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. No harsh grit, judged 
dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Why cling to old 
methods when world’s authorities 
urge a better way? 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 


you forget. 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


FI LM the worst 


enemy to teeth: 


You can feel it with your tongue 


Pépsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authority 
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Only one tube to a family. 1836 





a paternal instinct, well-developed, I'll say, 
It seems little enough to do for him. We can 
fix it up so it’ll look all right to him.” He 
climbed a bar or two and laughed, laying his 
smooth cheek against hers. “It'll be fun, eh, 
Lorna? Help you to forget the airplane chap. 
Love in a cabin—and no questions asked Let 
the future take care of itself. There’s al. 
ways good old Rad. I love you—plenty, you 
wicked little darling.” He kissed her, as a 
pony kisses, nibblingly. 

Lorna turned to him her bitter and beautiful 


| young eyes. 


“Rad told you to ask me to marry you, 
didn’t he? This is your version.” She held 
herself as remote in his arms, under his lips, 
as though he had been in one star and she in 
a far other. 

“Yes, of course. Rad’s what the romancers 
would call one of ‘nature’s noblemen,’ a 
‘product of our great clean West.’ ” 

She crashed a tight brown fist against the 
rail and ground her teeth. ‘Tell your—master 
—no. I’m through with both of you.” She 
leaped down past him and ran up to the cabin. 

When Rad came back from his range that 
afternoon in the teeth of the cold determined 


| storm, he found a would-be casual, palish 
| partner. 


“My girl’s done quit me, Larch,” said Noel. 
“She’s gone. I couldn’t hold her.” 

The master of the canyon looked as gray as 
his lonely hills. ‘Where to?” 

“She said—to Fisher.” ; 

Rad’s eyes asked him so fierce a question 
that instinctively he threw. up a defense. “Oh, 
I didn’t drive her away! We’d come to our 
understanding. It was a—lovers’ quarrel.” 

“Oh!” Rad stared, then swung himself back 
into the saddle of his restive horse. Never had 
winter whipped his face to a more frozen grim- 


| ness. He spoke to Noel. “I'll fetch her back 


for you,” he said. ‘“‘Fisher’s place is not so 


| healthy. If ’twas a lovers’ quarrel, she’s agoin’ 


to marry you.” He was off, stirring the rain- 


| sharpened perfume of the bending sage. 


Lorna, who had indeed started, blind with 


| desolation, for Fisher’s ranch-house, was 
| driven by that punishing rain, many dark 
| hours later, against its door. She was only 
| half conscious of arrival. 
| was, her stockings torn, her pumps a squashy 


Mud-stained she 


pulp; the velvet dress clung like an otter’s 
coat. She and the rain whipped in together 
and she faltered towards the warmth of a big 
iron stove. 

Fisher must have thought it one of his own 
children from the other cabin where the “raft 
of kids” bedded down at dark, for he growled 
from behind his newspaper, “Shut that door, 
dern you!” 


Not being obeyed, he looked up. After an 
instant of surprise, which seemed to delay his ~ 
breath, he rose and softly shut his cabin door, — 
“Tt’s the little canyon stray,”’ he said. = 


you come travelin’ to me afoot in all this rail 
Never have I seen so wet a little woman.” 


Lorna, as she became able to see him clearly, : 
felt less clothed in her slim drenched garments ~ 


than sheathed. Her teeth chattered and 


slid. 


“You wouldn’t think a summer rain could be ~ 


so c-cold,” she muttered. “Oh, Mr. Fisher, 
you were quite right! I’m through with the 
boys up there. Rad Larch, you see, 1s Ur 


| of me 


He nodded, stroking his patriarchal beard. 


“Rad’s no lady’s man,” he said. “Set you 


down by the stove while I fetch you some hot 
cofiee. “Then you can go in there and strip. 
I'll dry out your clothes. You had ought to 
give yourself a rub-down.” : 

She sat and drank the black coffee from @ 
thick cup; her eyes were dazed to childishness, 
grew drowsy. The black straight hair 
fluffily about her head. Steam rose from her. 

His red smile opened among the whiskers. 
“Poor kid!” he said. “She knowed where to 
come—who was her friend.” : 

A soothing speech, perhaps, but—it was not 
the interior she had imagined: a room f 
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ONLY FALF-LIVING? 

































Thousands have found fresh energy, 
new vitality, health and success 


through one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them 


RIGHT 


“| HAD SUCH SEVERE INDIGESTION that I could 
eat almost nothing—often could not sleep at 
night at all. I had tried every sort of remedy 
without real relief. I decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast; I ate it for two months. Today 
my digestion is absolutely normal; my appe- 
tite has returned—in a word, my health is 
perfect again. I owe all this to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and I cannot praise it enough.” 

Miss E. Lapointe, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Tam sentor cLERK in the local Post Office. Five years ago I pur- 
chased a home and kept cows and sold milk to pay for it. . . . Isoon 
saw that the strain was too great. I became nervously and physically 
exhausted. Constipation seized upon me and.gas pains became com- 
Ye On my good mother’s suggestion I began to eat Fleischmann’s 

east. I looked for relief and I got it. Today the gas pains have dis- 
*ppeared and constipation is wholly corrected. Yeast serves as a 
source of vitality which actuates my whole being; and we still have the 

te and the cows.” Howarp J. SMITHERS, Randolph, Vermont 


healthy and active. And day 
day it’ releases new stores 
energy. 


ly every day before meals: 





especially, dissolve one cake in 


ing it today! 


of our latest booklet on Yeast 


701 Washington Street, N 
York City. 


TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
—banishes constipation, skin troubles, stom- 
ach disorders. You will find many delicious 
ways of eating Yeast—on crackers—in fruit 
juices or milk—with a little salt or just plain. 
Eat 2 or 3 cakes a day regularly before meals. 


SSS 


“As A YOUNG MOTHER, having given birth to eight children within nine 
years, complications setting in and my nerves badly shattered, I was 
fast losing my vitality. I tried eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I soon 
developed a fondness for it, and my health started to improve wonder- 
fully. Within eight months I felt as if I could do the work of a long- 
shoreman. It certainly did restore energy to my wasted body. For 
clearing the complexion there is nothing like it. And it has also proved 
a life-saver to my husband for boils.” 
Mrs. Frorence Murray, New York 


Eat two or three cakes regular- 


crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 


water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy severa! 
cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 


And let us send you a free copy 


Health. Health Research Dept. 
K-32, The Fleischmann Company, 
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Now-if you’re ready 
for real lather 


REN’T you tired of thin, quick- Williams is the master product 
A drying lather that doesn’t __ of the leading firm of shavingsoap 
penetrate the beard? Get atube specialists. It givesabetter shave! 
of Williamsand quityour present — That’s why men are turning to it 
shaving cream just long enough by thousands 
to learn the facts. Here are the : 


improvements you will see: Let us send you FREE a trial 


—Williams piles up a richer, den- tube of Williams, enough for a 


ser lather. week’s shaving (sample does not 
—It delivers a wetter lather— have Hinge-Cap). For the free 
holds its moisture to the end. tube use the coupon below or a 


—It more quickly breaks and post-card. Large-size tube 35c. 
scatters the oil film from the beard. _ Double-size tube at 50c contains 
—ZJt is absolutely mild — leaves twice as much cream and is the 
the skin in foe condition. Its most economical tube you can 
purity is indicated by its whiteness. buy. All dealers have Williams. 


shaving preparation. Trial bottle free—Write Dept. 99 


7 * ~~ 
4 ia mS rhe tube 
| with the 


l ream Hinge Cap 


Free OFFER (Send This Coupon To-Day) 


[ae Velva is our newest triumph—a scientific J 





The J. B. Williams Company, COSMOP. 9-26 
Dept. 99, Glastonbury, Conn. 

If you live in Canada, address The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) 

Lid., St. Patrick St., Montreal. 

Please send me free a trial-size tube of Williams Shaving 

Cream. 
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rosy baby faces, a big man with children on hig 
knee. Strangely lonely it seemed. 

“Where are all the children?” she asked 
staring at him with her heavy puzzled eyes, ’ 

“They've gone to bed. They sleep in the old 
cabin. This here is dining-room and kitchen 
but yonder’s a bedroom where you can tum 
in. Better get off them wet things, Lorny,” 

He had dropped the “Miss” and she won. 
dered why he had come to this informality 
so much more easily than Larch. An older 
man, of course—fatherly. She clung to that 
—fatherly. 

“You'll get the rheumatiz in them pretty 
little legs of your’n,” he said, lighted a candle 
and walking across the room opened a door, 

Through it she saw a big white bed. It 
would be nice to be alone, to get off this wet 
clinging sheath of deathly coldness. She got 


| up and stumbled after him, taking the candle 


| from him at the threshold of that inner room, 








But just before she crossed it, something, 
perhaps his uneven breathing, made her hesi- 
tate. “Can’t I go over to that other cabin,” 
she suggested, “with your girls?” 

His face changed. “Go on in there, Lory,” 
he said. ; 

She wanted to stay on the threshold and 
study out his look, his tone, but he gave hera 
little push and shut the door on her. 

“Ready?” he asked at the crack a few 
minutes-later. “Hand out your wet things,” 

Her arm dropped a little slim bundle of 
shriveled velvet and wet silk. 

“There’s a flannel dressing-gown in there,” 
he said. “Don’t you ketch cold.” He tried to 
pat the arm but it eluded him. 

Having found the flannel wrapper, Loma 
was enveloping her small lost body in it when 
she heard the key turned in the bedroom door. 

Her impulse, for which she gathered up her 
limbs, was to spring against it, to shout an 
angry question, to strike the panels with her 
fist. Rage burned her veins, sent her blood 
flying. To that nature of hers a prison was the 
final shame, the ultimate indignity. But a 
cold scared question held her perfectly ar- 
rested in her ferocity. ‘Why did he do that?” 

He had left the cabin; she heard him go out 
to make his final round of the corral, the hen- 
house, perhaps his children’s bunk-house, to 
get a bucket of water from his well. 

Her heart was the heart of a snared bird, 
faint anguished beatings. She sat down on the 
edge of this great bed, held her black small 
head between her hands and summoned the 
hardness of experience. 

And first it was herself she mocked. Oh, 
Lorna, after your bitterly acquired young 
wisdom, that you should have been deceived 
by a great beard, a slow voice and a soft eye— 


| the “raft of kids,” the half-grown daughters. 


Fatherly!' She might have known. 


| better than her mother could have understood, 








far better than her grandmother, she under- 
stood this Fisher—and could almost have 
excused him. Naturally he had thought her, 
coming to his door at night, coming to Rad’s 
door adrift—what he had thought her. She 
must have been blinded by wilfulness, by her 
pride—or something hotter than pride, which 
Rad had hurt—to have expected any other 
opinion from this Fisher. 

But then—she came back to tke cold ques 
tion. Thinking her what he did—why 
locked the door? She studied this out, as her 
mother and grandmother could not have 
studied it, far more afraid, too, than ignorance 
would have permitted them to be. Ah, ye 
because she had hesitated at his bedroom door, 
because she had pulled her arm away from} 
caress. No time now for whims, my 
You’ve come here to me; well and good, don’t 
start any belated coquetry. You've found 3 
man this time. You play your game straight, 
or you'll be sorry for it. 

To any “good girl” she knew the man would 
have shown mercy, even chivalry, but to what 
he thought her—she surmised that he 
have no shame in self-betrayal. Had she not 
already with no urging satisfied his chance, 
half forgotten, half expressed invitation? ~~ 

















































really, they do deserve the care you 


With what deep satisfaction you 
fold away your laundry! Not since the 
day you bought them have you seen 
your clothes look so bright and fresh, 
house linens so snowy white! And 
Lux is such a relief to your hands. 

You'll be amazed te see how far a 
little Lux goes—it’s really an economy 
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Capless tube 
with new 
device 


Original tube 
with threaded 
cap 


Tu-be 


not lu-be? 


Way backin 42 B.C., Publius Syrus said: 
“Powerful indeed is the empire of habit.’’ 

Sixteen centuries later Shakespeare 
wrote: “‘How use doth breed a habit 
in a man!” 

Since the copyrights of both these 
authors have expired, I’ll use their 
nifties to illustrate a point. 

The Mennen Company perfected an 
ingenious opening device for tubes that 
replaced the old-style threaded cap. 
This invention, applied to Mennen 
Shaving Cream tubes, was hailed as a 
masterpiece by millionsofmen. My mail 
was flooded with enthusiastic letters. 

Yet here and there was a man who 
frankly confessed that he was “‘sot’”’ in his 
tube ideas. The ingrained habit of 
years was too strong tochange overnight. 

Now I know that no Mennen user 
would give up the cream, even if we 
packed it in burglar-proof safes. But I 
want every Mennen fan to know that he 
can have his cream in the tube that suits 
him best. We have kept right on produc- 
ing Mennen’s in its original package. 

Every druggist has Mennen’s in the 
oldtubes as wellasthenew. ‘You pays 
your money and you takes your choice.”’ 

Either type of tube costs 50c and con- 
tains the shaving cream that has created 
more good-will and honest appreciation 
than any other man-product ever made. 


(Mennen Salesman) a 





MENNsn 


SHAVING CREAM 





' | dropped out into the rain. 





She got up softly, tried the door, verified 
her conviction, and examined her one window. 
It was a horizontal opening, one-half of the 
sash made to slide back upon the other. But it 
was so nailed that only a few inches of opening 
could be made. She worked at the long nail. 
It might, after many hours of labor, be loosened 
in the wood, but she had not so many hours— 
sO many minutes even. If he had his doubts 
of her submissiveness, if he had his anger 


| against her chill withdrawal, he would not 


wait. Already he was back from his. brief 
excursion. 


The panes were small. Nothing gained by 


| breaking them, and the noise would attract 
| him. She let fall the heavy dressing-gown 


and making of herself a slender boneless cat- 
creature, she tore through between the window- 
frame and sash and, bruised and bleeding, 
The wet black 
night slithered over her. Cold as the homeless 
beast, wet as the unsheltered savage, she crept 


|along close to the logs, her arms wrapped 
| round her, holding her sobbing breath. So 


she came all around the cabin, stole close ‘to his 


| door under the eaves and crouched there wait- 
|ing. Long horrible shiverings shook her, but 
| she kept her jaws rigid. 


At last the big man inside there stood up, 
lifted his lamp and went over to his bedroom 
door. He unlocked it and stepped in, shutting 
it gently after him. ‘“Lorny,’’ she heard him 
say, in a hoarse whisper. 

Then she flashed inside, leaving the room 
wide to the wind, flicked across the empty space 
and turned on him the key he had so lately 
turned on her. Big as he was, he couldn’t, 
even if he forced the nail, squeeze his bulk out 
of her window. How long would it take him, 
though, to force open the door? 

She gathered up her scattered steaming 
garments, spread out close to his stove, and 
dressed herself in a torment of listening haste 
and fear. He had hunted and called, he had 


attempted his window and had begun to charge 
| with splintering shocks against his door. 


By 
what he said, she knew all that she had es- 
caped—no, what she might still escape with 
God’s assistance and the night’s—what he 
would do to her—what he would do . . . 

She ran out of his house. The storm was a 
caress, so she submitted meekly, joyfully to 
it, until she saw a mountain moving toward her 
in the dark. It leaped aside with a rattle of 
loose cobbles. 

“That you, Miss Lorna?” said Rad aloft his 
shying horse. 

She ran close to the towering darkness, set 


| her foot in the stirrup upon his and sprang up 


into Rad’s arms. She said brief, disconnected 
’ 


| things against his breast. 





| 
| 





“Wait a second. I’ll go back and kill him,” 
answered Rad. : 

“Oh, no, oh, no! Don’t let’s go back. Wait, 
Rad—please wait—I’m so darned—cold.” 

He took off his coat and wrapped her into 
it, folding it around her as she settled into his 
saddle with the suppleness of a child and the 
skill of an experienced horsewoman and, loath- 
fully enough, all his pulses thundering, Rad 
rode away. She tried to tell him as they rode 
the truth of the “lovers’ quarrel” and _ this 
Rad swallowed down behind locked teeth. 


The next morning was of a sun and sky so 
still and so blue that the Canyon Ranch-house 
sent the smoke of its chimney straight up like 
the smoke of an accepted sacrifice. Rad 
walked up from his barn slowly and came be- 
fore Lorna lying in her old chair, white-faced, 
aching, weary to the bone but wearing faintly 
her air of a cavalier. 

She looked up at him trying for the old 
studied gentlemanly insouciance, but there 
was a shrinking, a sensitiveness there of the 
hurt child. 

“Lorna,” said Rad, grave, uncomfortably 
flushed, “that boy Noel Joyce has quit. He 
has a certain amount of foresight, that feller, 
surely.” : 

Lorna waited for a sequel, 

He stood there, his long hands in his belt, his 
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eyes dropped. He felt her studying him anq 
had a vision of himself, so grim and gray and 
weather-lined. 

“Well,” she said huskily and roughly, “what 
are you going to do with me now? Give me ty 
Barty for a ‘whoppin’’? Perhaps I’d better 
go out and get myself ‘et’ up by wolves,” 

He turned on his heel and walked out upon 
his porch. The sun lay warm across it. He 
turned presently from that vast and vacant 
sunny world and rested his hand against the 
siding of his closed door—which hid her from 
him. He was possessed, every long line of him, 
by his dumb longing. A swan—a swan— 
broken and caged, beaten and lost—but still so 
hopelessly—a swan. 

He walked abruptly to the edge of his steps 
as though he meant to run out across that 
world. 

A speck in the sky arrested him. It moved 
steadily with a dragon-fly persistence. There 
came the sound of its humming. 

“‘Lorna,”’ he called softly, ‘““Lorna, see what's 
here.” 

By the time she had come languidly out to 
stand beside him, the plane was circling, dip- 
ping, skimming; it ran down the sloping air 
to a landing in Rad’s meadow. An active 
figure, leather-clad, leaped out of it and came 
up towards them. Rad’s far sight made out 
the chiseled dark young face, the brows like 
a pair of black slim wings fastened above 
inscrutable arrogant eyes. 

“A swan’s mate,” said Rad. 

Lorna looked up at him rather wildly once 
before he left her, going into his house that he 
might not disturb the rapture of their winged 
meeting. 

“You darned little idiot,” said the young 
man from the machine, “did you think I'd 
leave you to foot it all the way to San Fran- 


cisco or back to Chicago? I meant to give you : 


a lesson, but you certainly have turned the 
trick. When I came circling back—gave you 
a decent interval for experience and to lear 
my value—they were just about to send a posse 
out for you. You’re supposed by some people 
over in Idaho to be lying dead somewhere up 
there in the canyon. There’s a director half 
out of his mind and a leading lady sitting in 
tears on your trunk. I think she’s wearing one 
of your gowns—it was short enough. I heard 
the rumor of ranches over here and thought 
you’d probably made the nearest one. Come 
on, Lorna. You look like a ranch hand but 
I’m no longer so proud or so particular. I 
have your coat and other gear over in the 
machine. It’s only a few hours from here 
to San Francisco. Run in and get your 
things.” 

He smiled not altogether without triumph 
because she went obediently, in silence. 

She came up to Rad presently with her three 
books and her box of face powder. 

“Good-by,” she said. ‘I suppose—I’ve got 
to go. Will you let me thank you? I think 
you’re the only man in the world who under- 
stands what I am—and what I—wanted to be. 
You’ve given it up too? I thought so. Queer. 
But you'll let me thank you?” 

“No.” 

It was the one word his throat could pre 
duce. She had taught him a new angulsi, 
keener than blushing. His eyes were wet. 

She went out and after a moment of mur 
muring speech there came silence and a sudden 
mighty whirring as of wings. This chat 
and greatened and heightened, grew fainter, 
smaller, far away—swan’s flight. 


Rad’s door, which seemed to him the door 
of an eternal silence, opened and Lorna came 
straightly, quickly over to him. ee 

“T wasn’t sure—until I saw you Crying, 
she said, not at all young-mannishly. “I dida't 
know whether, perhaps, you knew you were 
too good for me.”” Sl. laid her narrow brown 
hand beside his neck, rested her head down on 
it, close to his cheek, and whispered: It's 
queer. It happens sometimes. I don t know 
why. There can’t be any other man for m@ 
We’re mates.” 
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her work — who takes pleasure in writ- 
ing clean-cut, beautiful letters, I have just 


one suggestion—wse an Easy Writing 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER. 


Mau bball 


.... Secretary to MR. R. A. ROWLAND, 
General Manager of First National 
Pictures, Inc., one of the largest pro- 
ducers and distributors of Motion 


TYPEWRITERS Pictures in the world. 








OM Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, New York ~» Branches and Agencies the World Over A? 
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A House of Men by Fannte Hurst (Continued from page 59) 


under-jaw hanging like a gate on one hinge, 
there entered onto the side porch of the house 
of Magnus the outlandish trio of a mud-flats- 
man known as Shag, with his pants rotted away 
from wading in water, half-way up to his bare 
knees split in fantastic tatters; and his woman 
Tottie, whose hair did hang down in clumps 
over her eyes, but who was as old and as 
discolored as the shanty she dragged her 
loose hips about in all day; and by the hand 
between them, Lady. Lady, the girl child off 
the union of these two. A wisp of an elf of 
seventeen. Too small for even those years. 
The rags of Lady clung to her. In between her 
knees. The lashes lay on her cheeks. In 
curves. The little lifted face of her. The 
listening face. The startled, lovely face. 

And into the thunder of the house of Magnus 
there strode now these three. The mud- 
flatsman known as Shag with his girl by the 
hand and hig woman with her eyes shining 
behind the jungle of*her-hair. 

“Wal,” saigold man Magnus, and met him 
insolently at*his threshold, and tore off a 
corner of his tobacco bar.and iet the angle of 
it poke through his cheek, “wal, what’s this?” 

For answer, Shag thrust his girl from him 
until she ran forward in two involuntary steps 
straight toward the figure of David, standing 
there as if frozen into the gesture of slicking 
his hair before the mirror. “Take ’er. She’s 
your’n.” 

The two big sons of Magnus, Nate and Milt, 
began to stalk then in the background, for all 
the world like Bengal tigers skirtinggthe edge of 
a scene of prey. Leaving out John;there were 
eight hundred pounds of Magnus men present. 

“What the 4 . 

“Your boy’s gotta marry my gal,” said Shag 
quietly enough, but with his eyes receding en- 
tirely up into his brows and disappearing. 
“He’s gotta do right by her and marry my gal. 
The town boy don’t live who can come down 
to the flats and get away with nothing like that. 
An’ it’s a wise town boy knows that, if he 
knows anything atall about the history of 
hereabouts atall.”’ 

The skulking Magnuses with their tightening 
palms. For all the world like the Bengal 
tigers ready to crouch for spring. 

“Know this gal?” said the old man Shag 
suddenly, planting his bare feet wide so they 
faced toward David and the little droop of 
girl between them. ‘Wal, she’s your’n now. 
Take ’er.”’ 

Great big six-foot David with his handsome 
pulled lips and his lowered charging head and 
the late sun lighting his polished hair, there on 
the side porch staring into the scene with 
stupefaction and growing panic in his eyes as 
they darted toward the old man. 

“Hullo—Lady,” was what he stammered 
finally, and just stood looking at the little 
drooping willow of her between them. “Hullo 
—Lady.” 

She lifted her little wild-bird face, the late 
sunlight dancing through the pinkish baby- 
fine hair that fell in spray to her shoulders. 

“Davey,” she tried to say, and gulped in the 
middle of it. 

“Then you——” gargled old man Magnus, 
and made a leap toward his son. 

“Vuh never seen ’er before, Dave, that’s all 
there is to it,’”’ said Nate, and stood against the 
door-jamb with his arms folded and his face 
down, and sullen and crooked-mouthed. “You 
never seen ’er before. Let him prove it on 
you.” 

“Tha’ doan go!” said Shag, with his eyes 
coming down from their brows to squint at 
Nate. “It never has before—with your kind. 
Mark that. And it won’t now. He’s got to 
marry her. That’s all. No talk. We’ve 
brung her. That’s all.” 

“T wisht,” cried old man Magnus, his. two 
skulking sons now pinioning him back by the 
arms from the lunge at David, “I wisht I’da 
been born dead to spare me the vile thing that 
is happening here now. And I wisht my eyes 





had been burned out before I could have laid 
eyes on the poor suffering woman that bore 
him. I i 

“What do you want skulking around up 
here—you?” said David, glowering now and 
his own legs apart, and his fists tightening 
and his head lowering at Shag. ‘‘What’s up 
your crooked sleeve? Out with it!’’ 

“There’s nothing up my sleeve, David 
Magnus, except you got to marry her. The 
flats won’t let you live not married to her. 
Any fellow who comes from town skulking 
around our gals ought to know that. We 
ain’t honery enough even down there to let him 
git away with wronging our’n.” 

“Knock off his block, David,” said Milt, 
still helping Nate pin his father back by the 
arms. ‘Ram down a couple of teeth. Bash 
his nose.” 

“You lying scoundrel,” said David, taking 
two slow solemn steps toward Shag standing 
there with his woman clutching to his sleeves, 
“you eat those words, or I’ll——”’ 

“Davey!” cried Lady, and her voice was 
like one of those little glass Japanese bells in a 
breeze. 

“Wal,” cried the old man Magnus, struggling 
again, “if he’s lying, Dave, make him eat those 
words. Show me he’s lying, boy. If I’m 
oe I’ll eat my words—show me he’s lying, 

yl” 

“‘He’s lying,” cried David, with his mouth in 
a knot and crouching to lunge. 

“Aw, no, you don’t,” cried Shag, and oozed 
under the flung out fist in a dodge, and grabbed 
up his girl and set her down between them like 
a doll. ‘Aw, no, you don’t. ‘Fell ’em out— 
Lady—has this-boy*been skulking about you— 
wronging you—has he?” ~ 

““He—he come to the flats—paps.”’ 

“Has he took yuh out on a barge—nights— 
late?” 

““Yes—paps.” 

“How late—what time o’ night?” 


“ e ’ 





“You liar! You dirty one. You know I 
never once raised a hand to the harm of her 
head. You blackmailing dog—what if I did 
come down there to see her prettiness?”’ 

“You did, though. Diden you? We’re 
gittin’ somewheres now. You did come down 
to see her prettiness. My gal’s prettiness that 
I'll break your back for defiling if you don’t 
make it right with her.” 

“Go after him, Shag, if that’s true,”’ said old 
man Magnus, then quietly watching the lunge 
toward his son. “Killing’s too good for him. 
A baby gal like that. A mud-flats gal.” 

The sick twisted old face of Magnus regard- 
ing his son and the flutter of the girl between 
them. 

“Did my boy do you wrong, Lady? Speak 
out. Doan be afraid.” 

But Lady was afraid. Teetering on her 
toes in a way she had of trembling. 

“Your ole pap and your mam’s here. 
Speak it out.” 

scy__-J ” 

“She come home to me in the spasms,” said 
the woman, speaking for the first time, glower- 
ing out through the jungle of her hair and her 
voice as guttural as sand. ‘She come home in 
the spasms.” 

“Did my boy do wrong to you—little gal? 
Answer.” 

“Tell him, Lady, how you come home to me 
in the spasms.” 

“Go on—little gal—don’t be afraid—after 
what did you come home in the spasms? 
After you was out with my boy Dave?” 

“After he—tell him, Lady—why you come 
home to me in the spasms.” 

“T—I—after he did wrong by me—I—I— 
come home to—to her in the spasms.” 

“Why, Lady!” David kept saying. ‘Why, 
Lady! Why, Lady!” 

Then the old man’s rage, held in leash there 
by the sons who pinned back his arms, became 
horrible, because the words clogged in his 





throat and would not get said, and the blood 
beat about in his face, purpling it. ; 

“Dog,” he cried, “low dog!’ And all the 
terrible names that sullied the name of the 
woman who begot him. “Lowest of the low 
A baby. A mud-flats gal. Well, this is one 
time you do the paying. Not me! I'll tell you 
how you got to pay. I’m going to tie a lode. 
stone around your neck. Ha! I’m going to 
brand you with something around your neck 
the way they used to do it with hot irons, 
You’re going to marry the gal. Shag thinks 
I’m going to pay him off. Ain’t! You're 
going to marry her. Get that. You ruint her. 
And now I’m going to ruin you. This old man 
don’t git a penny hush-money out of me. 
Right now, soon as we can git a license and 
a preacher, you’re going to marry this gal, 
I’m going to send you through life with a mud- 
flats wench tied around your neck!” yelled old 
man Magnus, and his eyes were red. 

“Good Lord, pa,” said one of the sons who 
was pinioning his arms, “you don’t know what 
you’re saying! You can’t do that.” 

“Can’t, can’t I? Where’s Jupe? Git him 
to hitch up the mare and go git a magistrate or 
a preacher. No, wait. Better take out the 
bridegroom’s fancy automobile and have them 
ride together for the license, through the town.” 

“Father!” 

“Wal, old Shag, take your hand out your 
pocket. ’Tain’t nothing going into it.” 

“But, father-——”’ 

“You’re going to marry her before you're 
another day old. I’m no angel meself. Never 
pretended to be. But any boy that’s low 
enough to go down to the fats and—and take 
advantage of a little baby like that—bah! 
You made your bed in the mud. Now you go 
lay in it with her. You make right with that 
baby.” 

“Father!” 

“Yah—and I wisht I’da died before the 
dawning of this da i 

Poor old man Magnus, he was shaking like 
a leaf in wind and trying to shout with a voice 
that was running inward on him and receding 
down into the depths of him, and the tears 
were trailing down the loam-filled creases of his 
face, and he was all of a tremble and threatened 
to collapse against the shoulders of his sons. 

And then Lady, who was shaking too, began 
to cry and hid her eyes behind her forearm as 
if to dodge a blow, and started dancing about 
on her little bare feet, of nothing in the world 
but terror. 

“He didn’t do it. They made me lie. I 
ain’t gonna lie. He came. He wuz good tome. 
He kissed me and held me. It wasn’t nothing. 
It was on the barge. He kissed me. I swear 
that was all. He wuz good to me. He brought 
me candy. He kissed me, that was all—l 
swear!” 

“Lady,” cried the woman, leaning close to 
her and touching her ear with her lips and 
biting it, “you mustn’t let them scare yuh.” 

“T tell you I wuz lyin’. They made me, 
Davey. You never done nawthin’ but be 
sweet to me and kiss me and bring me candy. 
They kin kill me fur it, but I can’t lie on you, 
Davey. I can’t lie on yuh—Davey . . .” 

The screaming wrath of old man Magnus. 

“Gitout! You! Dog! Liars! Git out, you 
and your woman and your kid or—so help my 
soul—there won’t be nothing left of you but 
enough to send back to the flats in a bottle of 
green flies. Git out, the three of you—before 
you get kicked out. Blackmailing, heh? 
Dirty enough to make a baby do your black- 
mailing. Git—before I e 

“Wait there,” said David, and stepped for 
ward now and jerked the child by the am 
toward him, and stood with her there against 
him, so that by scarcely crooking his arm 
could rest his palm on the sunlit head of her 
“Not so fast. You get out, you two. 
the flats where you belong. Shut up, M My 
Lay off, dad. What’s all the shooting about, 
anyhow? I’m going to marry Lady, Now. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ... 



































Between You and Unknown Roads 


Ahead—unseen and unknown, lie roads, both good 
and bad, your car must travel under the heat of sum- 
mer sun. 

Safety as well as comfort depend on the tires you 
choose. And from both standpoints your logical decision 
is Firestone Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. 

There is a safety lesson for every motorist in the 
example of the great racing drivers, whose very lives are 
dependent on tire-performance. Over a period of years, 
these “aces” of road and track have driven to victory on 
tires built by the Firestone Gum-Dipping Process. 

In the International 500-mile Sweepstakes, on May 
30th, 1925, at Indianapolis, Firestone Full-Size Gum- 
Dipped Balloons carried De Paolo to victory at an aver- 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 






FULL-S 


Firestone 


IZE GUM-DIPPED BALLOONS 


age speed of 101.13 mile per hour—a new world’s record. 

In the construction of Full-Size Balloons—the easiest 
riding tires ever built—this extra process is no less vital 
It puts the extra strength into the thinner side-walls 
needed to withstand the extra flexing strain. 

Gum-Dipping insulates every fiber of every cord with 
rubber, minimizing destructive friction, and giving greater 
mileage and added economy. 

Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords give a cushion- 
ing protection that carries you over bumpy, cut-up roads 
with amazing comfort. You will always be thankful for 
their sure-footedness, their smooth-riding and their long 
wear. See your nearest Firestone Dealer, he will equip 

your car quickly and at low cost. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO Hamilton, Ont. 
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Quick. Tonight. | 
because I wanta.’ 


Not because I havta. But 


The Magnus men were all shy of Lady. 

She slid under their arms so. Shinnied 
around places of a sudden upon them. Leaped 
with her entire body where they swung solemn 
leg by leg. 

There was not any capitulating to her. It is 
doubtful if Milt and Nate ever acknowledged 
her presence in the household by word or 
glance. John, when he was drunk, teased her 
and pulled ‘her hair, and brought her.a.crow 
once which went stalking around after her all 
day. The old man was terrible. He wanted 
her out of his sight mostly, and when she.was 
about, at table or on the side porch at twilight, 
said strong, ugly man things in her presence 
that made David clench his hands. 

It was.a new sort of: David. “Laid low, in a 
way. It was not like in the old.days when a 
man ¢duld hurl out of the house. For a day. 


A week. For a-month if need be. There ‘was ° 


Lady now, who could never be left aloné by 
any chance,by any mishap, in the Magnus 
house that smelled;so. of men. 


How*sshe flitted!. All through the days‘in the ~ 


shadow of Brenda, who shooed her'a great deal, 
as you would shoo a bright fly: And Lady 
could work. too. _She was lithe at running 
errands and she who had never known other 
than toil could scrub-a great greasy kitchen 
floor or scour out a chicken roost with no more 
ado than a ‘grimace. 

And how’ she played! There was a brown 
collie, Snore,’ lived in the barn, which she 
rode like ar pony, the crow marching after. 
And peor dear wisp of a girl—once John in his 
cups took her out behind the summer kitchen 
and bade:her sprinkle salt on the sheeps’ tails 
and g@tch: one: of the dirty little things for a 
pet. “Alf through more than one summer 
afternpon Lady, with her pinkish hair sunlit, 
would*dance through the meadow with salt 
on heg.palm. ° Sometimes all the way down to 
the creek:. : On hot days she undressed and 
slipped ‘intojthe-cool shallow waters and came 
out with-hér little body shivering and running 
with rills of ‘water that she dried off with long 
grasses. 

David used’ ‘to find her there and carry her 
home through the sheep meadow and set her 
down on the strip of wooden sidewalk that 
led from the summer. kitchen to the house, 
precisely as if she had been some doll that he 
had wound ready to walk. 

They never said very much to each other 
outside of their gloomy bedroom of black 
walnut. But inside there, evenings, after the 
old man had tramped off to bed and- Brenda 
had set out the lamps.in their row for the boys 
as they would come in, he used to set her in the 
middle of the great feather bed and talk with 
her in a low fervent voice that hummed against 
the silence often far into the night. 

It was curious, David being home that way 
night after night. Talking. Lady was always 
wanting something. Brenda with her old ear 
to the door could tell that, even when she 
could not distinguish what was being said. It 
was the voice of a woman asking. And some- 
times, David’s coming back was the voice of a 
man querulous. 

In his big black-walnut bedroom with the 
framed enlargement of the bony woman who 
had shared its grimness with him up over his 
bed, the old man must have heard the humming 
of the voices too, far into the night. The voice 
of Lady, wanting something, and the querulous, 
but always the lover’s voice of David. 

For David -was tender of Lady. And with 
the tenderness of a man who loves. His eyes 
when they looked at her could seem to film 
with tears. From gentleness. When John was 
in his cups and caressed her, David stood off 
quietly enough, but with his nostrils showing 
red and laying back a little, like a horse’s. 

And Lady. She wanted no haven except his 
arms. His kisses when he left her in the 
morning. burned in exactly their spots for his 
return. She dusted the parlor and smeared 
the glass of the child portrait of him on an 
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easel with her kisses. She found out a red little 
wagon from his childhood in the attic and hid 
it in a clothes-closet for her private own. She 
wound ribbons in her hair for him, and learned 
to trill a song for him to her one-finger accom- 
paniment on the square piano with its yellow 
keys. 

But never when the men were around. Then 
she was all silent and full of the quick, elusive 
movements. And the old man. Lady went 
out like a light at his coming. She dared to 
help pull off his heavy boots and to put his 
chair in the grass so he could sit with bare feet 
to rest them in the dew, or even to bring him 
the bowl of his foul pipes to choose from, but 
the Lady of the long singing days alone in the 
house with Brenda or with David was gone. 

She became a fearful little thing. Always 
seeming to look back over her shoulder to ward 
off something. That broke David’s heart. It 
made him twice as gentle with her. He held 
her to his heart because it hurt for her. 

The something that Lady was wanting of 


-David when her voice sounded that. way 


through the silence of the evenings and David’s 
came’ back at her Sopra was the thing | that 
his father wanted of h 

That- was the tmieacle of it. Lady daring to 
want of David what his father wanted. and 
only making him querulous, when the very 
same words from his father sent him bloodshot 
and crazy. 

“Davey—I want you should work. It’s 
low-life, Davey, to loaf and sponge on your old 
man fur a living.. It’ll git you, Davey, the 
gamblin’. I’m ashamed,. Davey—us to be 
sponging off your old man thisaway.” 

“I’m not! Him so -tight-fisted and so 
busting-rich at the same time. It’s a shame for 
those who knowit. Ashamed,are yuh! I wisht 
I could squeeze three times. out:of him what I 
am squeezin’. I’d wrap you around in silk, 
Lady. ‘My Lady: My little Lady. Like a 
queen.”’ 

“Don’t want to be a queen. It’s a low life, 
Davey. You and your brothers graftin’ off 
him like this. No matter how rich he is, doan 
matter. It’s you, Davey. It doan matter for 
the others—John and Milt and Nate—they’re 
no-’count. But you—Davey—you’re smart. 
A good boy. With makings.” 

“Say that again, Lady. I wisht I could be- 
lieve you. With makings. But say it again, 
Lady. I like to hear it.” 

“You’re a good boy, Davey. With makings.”’ 

“What makings, Lady—the makings of a 
bum?” 

“No, Davey. You’re smart. And good. 
Nobody but me, Davey, knows how good my 
boy is. Me, Davey—I—can’t help it. I 
gotta cry, Davey—from knowing—here deep 
in me—till it hurts—how good my boy is— 
and nobody knowing it but me.’ 

“Lady—Lady—I’m a low-life—the ae 
knows that.” 

“Only, Davey, if yuh keep on the gambling 
and the sponging on your old man and the 
ugly ways with—with him. Git up and drive 
the cattle with him, Davey, tomorrow.” 

“Like —— I will. Him with the price to 
have every dirty th’ng like driving the cattle 
done for him. Squeezing out his old days 
driving in the cattle when the lowest squatter 
ships it nowadays.” 

“Then, Davey—go buying with him. You 
gotta good head for buyin’—a smart head. 
You got makings. Go buying with him, 
Davey.” 

“Like T will. Have him bawling me out 
for not knowing the eye-tooth of a steer.” 

“You got the makings, Davey. Show him 
that! Davey—show him that.” 

“Tt’s enough, Lady, I can show it to you, 
even if ’tain’t so. My little wild bird, you— 
nobody can’t ever hurt you—just let ’em try— 
oh, just let some one try to hurt my little 
Lady?!” 

“Davey—Davey——” 

“What if I hadn’t found you——”’ 

“Davey—Davey—if I hadn’t come that- 
away—that day—them tryin’ to make me lie— 
to lie that terrible way about you—Davey— 


maybe you wouldn’ t ever have come back to fl 


the flats to get me.’ : 
“I dunno, Lady. I only know I got you 
What if I hadn’t found you——” ag 
What if? Because strangely and truly it y 
a new David. A surly David, to be sure.: 
backbiting, ugly David where his father ¢ 
the brothers were concerned; and yet someho 
on his own, David went out to earn one 
Cattle buying on money he had ‘earned. 
gambling, it is true, and came home to 
and poured it into her lap as she sat 
legged in the center of the feather bed, 4 
laughed in a great, shamefaced way he h 
and stalked about the room and would 7 
look at her, and stood trying to be funny, 
pretending to balance the tooth-brush mug off 
the wash-stand on his chin. 
And Lady gathered up the money and came 
leaping off the bed and shinnying up him like 
a little monkey and kissing him along the h 
and down. his ‘ear and on around to the chi 
with: the tooth-brush mug balanced on it, and’ 


-then warmly and patly against his lips. 


She was crying and» her hair was in his® 
mouth and he spat it out noisily and puther 
down and insisted upon being shamefaced, b 
nevertheless thiee times that month Dav t 
came home with éarnings. = 

Earnings which he poured into Lady’s 
Earnings which she hid like a squirrel in a ti 
can under the feather bed. Earnings with 
which she yearned to run to the old man; and 
yet, because his eyes were dry and hard -when 
he looked at her, she. dared not. x 

She was happy. The days sang for Lad 
Brenda, in her burned-out way, came to ne 
her too. It was something to see her little 
hang over a scrub bucket and reflect in j 
mucky waters like a sun. Old Brenda, 
was garrulous with years now, came in 
to wonder how life in the house of Magnus 
been endurable before Lady came. Lady, 
the old crow stalking so grandly aftér her. - 

She sang so. And now that David was pa 
ing his earnings, she danced so.: At thi 
o’clock in the mornings. when: the old mi 
stumped through the house and the gleam 
his lantern came through the crack in the doo 
Lady, snuggling up, ‘begged David to up 
go too. And David, who never swore to 
smothered the impulse and slept again! 
mediately, with his great breathirg a gale 
her face. 

It was a cold winter, and the old man caf 
home evenings, from the drive to Cincinn 
bloodshot with fatigue and full of his bi 
ness and his wrath. It was.a winter of 
words and thunderous rows between the me 
And most of all between David and his fathet 

David was gambling. Heavily. The goss 
floated over the town. Into the cattle marts. 

Compared to what he lost, David’s secret 
earnings, doled out to Lady, were meg 
And she knew it. And trembled at the hi 
words and quarrelings of these men. ~~ 

And finally Lady, from her little secre 
tin can beneath the mattress, had to dole out’ 
to David the earnings he had brought her, t 
help pay the card debts. David’s luck 
against him 

“Tt’s me he’s got blazes up his sleeve for 
he would storm to her in their evening conlays 
in the bedroom. “Why don’t he blast the re 
of them the way he blasts me? Why is it : 
picks on me three times more than the restt™ 

“Tt’s because, David—you got the makp 
And the other boys ain’t. You're the only 
of the boys with the makings—of~-a ‘m 
The others your old man don’t care so mug 
—there’s not inny hope for them—baly Ou 
you got the makings.” + ‘i & 

“The makings. He treats me like di 
under his feet because he thinks I amd rt 
under his feet. Allas did. When I was 4 &I@ 
I turned bum because he kept callin’ me ome 
before I knew what it was to be one. I turned 
what he thought I was. I’m a low-lif 
loafer—a bum—but he wouldn’t let me Df 
nothing else. A fellow lives up or down 
what’s expected of him. Let him = pay * 
debts. He’s lousy with coin.’ 
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And then one night, one terrible night of And then it happened. The dreadful thing 
gale outside and gale inside, when the lamps The unmentionable thing. The thing tha 
| winked and bent of high wind and high words, made Brenda, with her apron still up over her 
| David and the old man, alone in the house with face, faint with what she heard, rather thay 
| Brenda and Lady, came to such words that what she saw. 
Brenda, accustomed to the thirty-three years David struck out. Blindly.  Bish-bagh: 
of them, sat in her corner with her apron up Struck out with his eyes squeezed tight) 
over her head, moaning and rocking, and Lady _ shut, and with two blows, one from each 
in another corner with her little face caught in. sent down his father flat. To the floor. [ny 
the vise of her hands stood and trembled and little pool of quick blood which i 
danced on her toes of fright. mediately to run in a trickle along the floor 
Something really dreadful had happened. It was a long body fall. The full length of 
In the room behind the cigar store on‘ High old man Magnus. He went down with a 
Street, a disreputable room, forbidden by his padded thump that remained like a lump in the 
| father a thousand times, David had that day throat. It was the thump made Brenda swoon, 
lost to the son of a notorious woman across It was the thump, the long one the old may 
the river in Rossville twenty-six hundred made going down, that turned David sick even 
| dollars. before the blood began to flow in the trickle 
There was no evading a debt in general “Good Lord!” he said and broke out ina 
acquired in that sinister room behind the cigar spangle of sweat over his pallor, and the 
store. Certainly not in particular when it flanges of his nostrils turned green—jad 
happened to be to the son of the notorious quivering green. “I’ve killed him,” he kept 
woman across the river in Rossville. There saying, tapping the toe of his boot and passin 
were reasons why members of the political one hand constantly over his face and looking 
machine in Middleton would leave no stone un- __ resolutely away—resolutely away from the 
turned to mete out justice to a son of Maria long stretch of body on the floor. “Pye 
Slade. killed him, I’ve killed him.” 
Twenty-six hundred dollars! Over a poker “Paps!” cried Lady, shrieked Lady, and 
table in the noxious, fume-ridden back room flew to the old man’s side and rattled at his 
of Alsaker’s cigar store. Twenty-six hundred body. “Paps!” 









dollars! The blood was what frightened her. The 

se apace —— rocked with her apron — of it toward the corner of the sink into 
we thrown over her head. which the cistern poured from a spout. “Paps!” ‘ 
Champion is the better spark And Lady there shivered and danced on her _ He would not move unless she shoul im. 7 
plug and will give better toes. But somehow the little emanation from that f | 





The two men facing each other under the body as she jerked it was warm! That body 
hanging lamp with the buckeye dangling from was warm. hy 
t. Bloodshot men. Great men with their It made it easier for her not to feel faint at 


service for a longer period 
because of its double-ribbed, 























sillimanite core, | unbreak- legs planted wide and their faces so close they _ the trickling of the blood. 
able in use; its semi-petticoat must have seemed one-eyed each to the other. _—_“‘I’ve killed him,” David kept saying, wih | 
tip, which retards carbon “You can get into the filthiest cellinthe town that dreadful averted stare of his, and the 
formation; its special alloy . | jail for all the good it’s going to do you trying tapping of his boot, and the palm passing over 
electrodes: and itstwowk to squeeze the money from me. his face. “I’ve killed him. I’ve killed my 
” ’ piece, “I’m ruined, then! I'll pay you back. dad. I’ve killed him.” 
gas-tight construction. Every low-down cent of it. If I don’t pay Sim “You haven’t, David!” cried Lady, and 
age ; Slade that money—and pretty quick too, threw herself upon him and clung to his am 
This is why Champion father—every man in this town that is afraid with her entire weight so that the hand swung 
is out- selling throughout of Maria Slade will turn the law on me. I tell away from his lips, and pummeled him against 
the world. you, dad, I’ve got to have it. Dad—don’t _ the chest with her fists until some of the color 
turn on ~ oe I’ve got a wife. I’ve —— ig a his face. ‘You haven't. 
i ‘ : a got a wife now, dad.” nd even if you have, ’twan’t your fault. 
saree — . ee go Poor, frantic little Lady back there, dancing Youhearme! Davey boy—’twan’t your fault. 
s Ly on her toes in the way she had when frenzied, "Twon’t be your father you’ve killed. He 
operation by putting in a and beating her palms together that were too weren’t no father.” 
‘mew set of Champions at fragile to a ~ * oe. a killed him. I’ve killed my dad.” 
1 “T’ve a wi ad—little Lady ——” “Not your dad! He’s been no dad to you. 
svg eae Ss Aawepecis 5 ns “And what have I got?” cried-old man _ If you’ve killed him, it’s a man you’ve killed. 
° - . Magnus, and began to cry the great slobbery A man hating a man. Not father and son, 
time in oil and gas saved. kind of tears that ran into the loam furrows. youse two. He ain’t been that to you. He 
“What have I got? Low-lifes. I wisht I’da never believed in you. That ain’t father and 
Champion Spark Plug Co. died before I laid eyes on one of them.” son. I know you got makings—but him— 
Toledo, Ohio And so on through all the wretched and he never believed in you. Davey—Davey,” 
J finally the terrible imprecations. screamed Lady now, full of the fear of the 
Windsor, Ont. London Paris “Oh Lord, cut out all of that wild hyena vacancy in David’s eyes, “he never believed in 


p? 


stuff! Will you or won’t you help me out of this you! He never believed in you ' 
hole? Help me this once, father. I'll buck up. It was curious, those words. Like dousing 
Help me out with this twenty-six hundred, cold water in the face of old man Magnus. 
father—twenty-four will do—I can scrape the He came toon them. Lay listening to them. 
other two hundred. Father, you’re crawling Raised himself to his elbow on them. S 





Champion X, the 
standard spark plug 







for Ford Cars, Trucks with money—help——” to sit there in the little pool of his blood, 
a “Crawling, am I? How crawling? Crawling actually pondering them. 

: ’ 2 : “ . * ” y 
Box for all other cars, with money I’ve earned with sweat while my He never believed in you!” screamed Lady. 





loafers hang on like leeches. Like blood- “Davey—my boy—darling—don’t let it gt 
suckers. Twenty-fourhundred. I’llthrowitto you crazy—he never believed in you!” 
my hogs first. I’ll feed it to my swine first!” “David,” said Magnus, up on his elbow now 
“That’s you! That’s you! Feed it to your and in what voice had not been knocked out of 
swine first. What has there been in you all him, “doan you believe her, boy. What you 
| these years that has made you hate me like think I been fighting you for, boy? Fighting 
that? That way! Feed it to your swine first. you more than the other boys. It’s because I 
What have I done from the first?” believed in you, David. You got makings. 
“What have you done? You’ve done That’s why I believed in you, Davey t me? 
|/ nothing. You’ve been a lodestone. A loafer Because I believed in you, Davey. Tell him 
since you been old enough to lie to me. What that, Lady,” whispered old man Magnus, and 
have you done? I curse the day you were fainted back dead away. ee 
born. I curse you——” “Git up, paps,” said Lady, dousing him with 
“Paps! David!’ cried Lady and wrung her a tin of water which Brenda came quavering 
_hands and the edges of her little skirt. “Paps! with from the cistern. “Git up,” said Lady, 
| David! Don’t!” splashing him to again, and giving ‘him 


75 cents. Know the 
F he A. hi. 


ribbed core. 














{| = 


“What have you done? Lied. Gambled. hoist with her elbow. ‘That’s all there § to 
Run up debts. And then—and then—brought it, now that Davey and me know you know he’s 
a dirty little. prostitute from the mud-lands got makings. Git up, paps.” : 
into my house—that’s what you’ve——”’ Thus was the redemption of David begu®. 
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on the famous 
Super-Six Chassis 


Only Hudson Can Build This Value 


Throughout Hudson’s long-time policy of giving greatest value for the 
money, this is the lowest price, the finest Hudson, the greatest value 
Hudson ever offered. 


Only Hudson’s exclusive advantages of the famous patented Super-Six 
principle combined with the world’s largest production of 6-cylinder 
cars make it possible. By greater margins than ever before it is today the 


World’s Greatest Buy 
Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX BROUGHAM, #1595 HUDSON SUPER-SIX SEDAN, *1795 
All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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Wrigley’s is as beneficial as it 
is pleasant and lasting. 


Regular use of it will aid the 
teeth, appetite and digestion. 








It cleanses the teeth, removing 
food particles that cause decay. 


G 


Good gum is good for you— 
doctors and dentists affirm this. 








Let the children have Wrigley’s 
for lasting pleasure and benefit. 


Eat wisely, chew your food well 
and use Wrigley’s—after every meal. 
You will note a marked improve- 
ment in your health and spirits. 


—"s 
Smiles come easier, breath is 


sweeter, the world is brighter 
with Wrigley’s — after every meal! 
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The Red Lamp (Continued from page 84) 


different. When Edith, I think it was, asked 
him if he made any preparation for such affairs, 
he laughed and shook his head. 

“Except that I sometimes take a cup of 
coffee to keep me awake!” he said. 

On the way up the drive I walked with 
Livingstone. It seemed to me that he was 
surveying the shrubbery and trees, like a man 
who suspected a trap. Once—he was on my 
left—I was aware that he had put his hand to 
his hip pocket, and I was so startled that I 
stumbled and almost fell. I knew that he had 
a revolver there. 

“Careful, man,” he said. So tense were his 
nerves that the words sounded like a curse. 

Cameron and Edith were leading, and I 
could hear her talking, carrying on valiantly, 
although as it turned out she knew’ better 
than any of us, except Halliday, the terrible 
possibilities ahead. Hayward walked alone 
and behind us, his rubber-soled shoes making 
no sound on the drive. It made me un- 
easy somehow, that silent progress of his. 

Yet, at the time, as between the two men, 
my suspicion that evening pointed to Living- 
stone. Not to go into the cruelty of my ig- 
norance, a cruelty which I now understand but 
then bitterly resented, I had had both men 
under close observation during the time we 
waited for Cameron. And it had seemed to 
me that Livingstone was the more uneasy of 
the two. Another thing which I regarded as 
highly significant. was his asking for water 
just before we left the Lodge, and drinking it 
with a trembling hand. 

And, as it happens, it was that very glass of 
water which crystallized my suspicions. For 
the hand which held it was a small and wide 


| one, with a short thumb and a bent little finger! 


From that time on, my mind was focused 
on Livingstone. It milled about, seeking some 
explanation. I could see Livingstone in the 
case plainly enough. But I could not see him in 
connection with Eugenia Riggs and her bowl 
of putty. Strange that I did not; that it re- 
quired Jane’s smelling salts for me to find that 
connection. A small green glass bottle in 
Edith’s room and used as a temporary paper- 
weight on her desk. 

As I say, my suspicions were of Livingstone 
during that strange walk up the drive. But 
I had by no means eliminated Hayward. 

He was there, behind me, walking with a 
curious stealth. All emotions are waves, I dare 
say. I caught the contagion of fear from him; 


| desperate, deadly fear. 





An | once in the house, my suspicions of him 
increased rather than diminished. For one 
thing, he offered to take Cameron through the 
house, and on Halliday’s ignoring that, and 
going off with Cameron himself, was distinctly 
surly. He remained in the hall at the foot of 
the stairs, apparently listening to their progress 
and gnawing at his fingers. 

Watching him from the den, I saw him 
make a move to go up the stairs, but he caught 
my eye and abandoned the idea. 

It was then that Jane felt faint, and I went 
back to the Lodge for her smelling salts . . . 

The letter, undoubtedly the letter which 
Halliday had shown to the police, was lying 
open on Edith’s desk, under the green bottle, 
and as I lifted the salts it blew to the floor. I 
glanced at itasI picked itup .. . 

In recording the events leading up to the 
amazing dénouement that night—the details 
of the séance—I am under certain difficulties. 

Thus, I kept no notes. For the first time 
I found myself a part of the circle, sitting be- 
tween Livingstone and Jane, and with Cameron 
near the lamp, prepared to make the notes of 
what should occur. 

“Of course,” he said, as we took our places, 
‘“we are not observing the usual precautions 
of what I would call a test séance. All we are 
attempting to do is to reproduce, as nearly as 
possible, the conditions existing at the other 
two sittings.” 

He asked us to remain quiet, no matter 


what happened, and to be certain that no hand 
was freed without an immediate statement 
to that effect. 

I am quite certain that nobody, except my. 
self, saw Halliday touch the bell as the light 
was reduced to the faint glow of the red lamp. 

It is not surprising, I dare say, that beyond 
certain movements of the table and fine rq 
on its surface, we got nothing at first; in fact 
that we got anything at all was probably due 
solely to Jane’s ignorance of the underlying 
situation. Livingstone, next to me, was 
nervous that his hands twitched on the table: 
across, Halliday was beside Hayward, and 
I could see him, forbidden recourse to his 
fingers, jerking his head savagely. 

And, for the life of me, I could not see where 
all this was leading us. What was it that 
Halliday expected to happen? 

But the table continued to move. It began 
to slide along the carpet; my grasp on Living- 
stone’s hand was relaxed, and indeed, later as 
it began to rock violently, it was all I could do 
to retain contact with the table at all. I began 
to see possibilities in this, but when it had 
quieted the circle remained as before. 

Very soon after that came the signal for 
darkness, and Cameron extinguished the lamp. 
Soon Edith, near the cabinet, said the curtain 
had come out into the room and was touching 
her. The next moment, as before, the bell 
fell from the stand inside the cabinet, and the 
guitar strings were lightly touched. 

Without warning Cameron turned on the 
lamp; the curtain subsided and all sounds 
ceased. He was apparently satisfied, and 
after a few moments of experiment with the 
lamp on, resulting only in a creaking and 
knocking on the table, again extinguished it. 
On a repetition of the blowing out of the cur- 
tain, however, he left his chair for the first 
time, and with a pocket flash examined the 
cabinet thoroughly. 

When he had finished with that, however, I 
sensed a change in him. I believe now that he 
suspected fraud, but I am not certain. He said 
rather sharply that he hoped any suspicious 
movement would be reported. 

Jane had been very quiet, and now I heard 
again the heavy breathing which I knew pre- 
ceded the trance condition. 

“Who is that?”’ Cameron asked. 

“Mrs. Porter,” Halliday said. “Quiet, 
everybody!” 

The room was completely dark, and save 
for Jane’s heavy breathing, entirely quiet. 
Strangely enough, for the moment I forgot our 
purpose there; forgot Greenough and his men, 
scattered through the house; I had a premoni- 
tion, if I may call it that, that we were on the 
verge of some tremendous psychic experience. 
I cannot explain it. I even admit that probably, 
I, too, like Jane, had hypnotized myself. 

And then two things were happening, and 
at the same time. 

There was something moving in the library, 
a soft footfall with, it seemed to me, an irregu- 
larity. For all the world like the dragging of 
a partially useless foot, and—Livingstone was 
quietly releasing his grip of my hand. 

I made a clutch at him, and he whispered 
savagely: ‘Let go, you fool.” : 

The next moment he had drawn his revolver, 
and was stealthily getting to | is feet. 

The dragging foot moved out into the hall. 
Livingstone, revolver in hand, was standing 
beside me, and there was a quiet movement 
across the table. Cameron was apparently 
listening also; and in the silence the footsteps 
went into the hall, and there ceased. 

I have no idea of the passage of time; ten 
seconds or an hour Livingstone may have 
stood beside me. Ten seconds or an hour, 
then Greenough’s voice at the top of the. 
staircase: “All right. Careful below.’ 

Livingstone moved then. He made a 
dash for the red lamp and turned it om. 
Hayward was not to be seen, and Halliday, 
revolver in hand, was starting for the cabinet. 
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Observe the special equipment: balloon tires 
with steel disc wheels, nickeled radiator shell, 
front and rear bumpers, motometer with lock, 
windshield wiper, cowl lights, scuff plates and 
special body striping. 


Then consider the sturdy and dependable char- 
acter of the car itself and you will understand 
why it is equally attractive to men and to 
women—-and exceptionally attractive to both. 
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“More light,”’ he called. “Light. Quick.” 

I had a confused impression of Halliday 
jerking the curtains of the cabinet aside; of 
somebody else there with him, both on guard, 
as it were, at the wall; of some sort of rapid 
movement up-stairs; of the door from the den 
into the hall being open where it had been 
closed before, and of a crash somewhere not 
far away, as of a falling body, followed by a 
sort of dreadful pause. 

And all this in the time it took me to get 
around the chairs and to the wali switch near 
the door. And it was then, in the shocked 
silence which followed the sound of that fall, 
in the instant between my finding the switch 
and turning it on, that I will swear that I saw 
once more by the glow of the red lamp a figure 
at the foot of the stairs, looking up. 

Saw it and recognized it. Watched it turn 
toward me with fixed and staring eyes, felt the 
cold wind which suddenly eddied about me, 
and frantically turning on the light saw it fade 
like smoke into the empty air. 

Behind the curtains of the cabinet some- 
body was working at the wall. Edith, very 
pale, was supporting Jane, who still re- 
mained in her strange auto-hypnotic con- 
dition. Livingstone’s arm was about his wife. 

And this was the picture when Greenough 
came running triumphantly down the stairs, 
the reward apparently in his pocket, and saw 
us there. He paid no attention to the rest of 
us, but stared at Livingstone with eyes which 
could not believe what they saw. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “So it’s not 
Livingstone after all! Then who is in there?” 
He pointed to the wall behind the cabinet. 


The steps by which Halliday solved the 
murder at the main house, and with it the 
mystery which had preceded it, constitute an 
interesting story in themselves. So certain 
was he that, by the time we were ready for 
the third séance, his material was already in 
the hands of the District Attorney, and it was 
not the material he had given to Greenough. 

For the solution of a portion of the mystery, 
then, one’ must go back to the main house, 
and consider the older part of it. It is well 
known that many houses of that period were 
provided with hidden passages, by which the 
owners hoped to escape the Excise. Such an 
attempt had cost George Pierce his life. 

But the passage leading from the old 
kitchen; now the den, to a closet in the room 
above it had been blocked up for many years. 
In’ 1899,.-however, Eugenia Riggs bought 
the property, and in making repairs the old 
passage was discovered. Although she denies 
using it for fraudulent purposes, neither 
Halliday nor I doubt that she did so. She 
points to the plastered wall as her defense, 
but Halliday assures me that a portion of the 
baseboard, hinged to swing out, would have 
allowed easy access to the cabinet. 

But Halliday had at the beginning no knowl- 
edge of this passage, with its ladder to the 
upper floor. He reached it by pure deduction. 

“Tt had to be there,” he says modestly. 
“And it was.” 

Up to the time young Gordon was attacked 
at the kitchen door, however, Halliday was 
frankly at sea. That is, he had certain sus- 
picions, but that was all. 

But his actual case began, I believe, with 
that attack on Gordon. ‘There was something 
fishy about it,” is the way he puts it. 

“Gordon was knocked out,” he says. “And 
that ought to have been enough. But it was 
not. He was tied, too, tied while he was still 
unconscious. Somebody wasn’t taking a 
chance that he’d get back in the house soon.” 

All this time, of course, he was ignorant of 
any underlying motive; he makes it clear that 
he simply began, first to associate the crimes 
with the house, and then with Bethel. He kept 
going back to his copy of the unfinished letter, 
but: “It didn’t help much,” he says. “Only, 
there was murder indicated in it. And we 
were having murder.” 

He had three clues, two of them certain, one 
doubtful. The certain ones were the linen 
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from the oar-lock of the boat, torn from a sheet 
belonging to the main house, and the small 
portion of the cipher. The one he was not 
certain about was the lens from an eye-glass, 
outside the culvert. 

He began to watch the house; he “didn’t 
get” Gordon in the situation at all; there was 
no situation there, really. But on the night I 
called him and. he started toward Robinson’s 
Point, as he came back toward the house he 
saw the figure of a man, certainly not Gordon, 
enter the house by the gun-room window. 
When he got there the window was locked. 

He was puzzled. He looked around for me, 
but I was not in sight. Still searching for me, 
he made a round of the house, and so was on 
the terrace when I fired the shot. From that 
time on he saw Bethel somehow connected 
with the mystery, but only as the brains. 

“There was some devil’s work afoot,” he 
said. “But always I came up against that 
paralysis of his. He had to have outside help.” 

On the night in question, then, he was cer- 
tain that this accomplice was still in the house 
through all that followed; through Hayward’s 
arrival, and Starr’s. But if this man was in the 
house that night, where was he? 

He grew suspicious of the den after that, 
and he found out through Starr the name of the 
builder who had put in the paneling in the den, 
for Uncle Horace. It was a long story, but in 
the end he learned something. 

Tearing out the old baseboard prior to put- 
ting up the panels, the builder had happened 
on the old passage to the room overhead, and 
had called Horace Porter’s attention to it. It 
seems to have appeaied to the poor old chap. 
He. built in a sliding panel. 

I doubt if he ever used it, until Prohibition 
came in. Then, no drinker himself, he put 
there a small and choice supply of liquors, 
some of which we found later on. And one 
bottle of which placed Halliday in peril of his 
life, a day or so after the night I had fired the 
shot in the hall. 

He had borrowed Annie Cochran’s key to the 
kitchen door, and after midnight entered the 
house and went to the den. I gather that the 
house was not all it should be that night. 

“You know the sort of thing,’’ he says. 

But, pressed as to that, he admits that he 
was hearing small and inexplicable sounds 
from the library. Chairs seemed to move, and 
once he »s certain that the curtain in the 
doorway behind him blew out into the room. 

He had no trouble in finding the panel, and 
as carefully as he could he stepped inside. 
But he had touched one of the bottles and it 
fell over. 

“Tt didn’t make much noise,”’ he says, “but 
it was enough. He was awake, and paralysis 
or no paralysis, I hadn’t time to move before 
he was in the closet overhead, and opening 
the trap in the floor.” 

He stood without breathing, waiting for he 
knew not what. 

“Things looked pretty poor,” he says... “I 
didn’t know when he’d strike a match and sée 
me. And it was good night if he did!’ 

But Bethel had no match, evidently. He 
stood listening intently, and in the darkness 
below Halliday held his breath and waited, 
Then Bethel moved. He left the trap above 
open and went for a light, and Halliday 
crawled out and closed the panel quietly. 

From that time on, however, he knew Bethel 
was no more helpless than he was. He aban- 
doned the idea of an accomplice, and con- 
centrated on the man himself .. . 

Annie Cochran was working with him; that 
is, she did what he asked her. Her own mind 
was already made up; she believed Gordon to 
be guilty. She made some protest, however, 
when he asked her to break Mr. Bethel’s 
spectacles one early morning, and to give him 
the fragments. But she did it, pretending 
afterwards that she had thrown the pieces 
into the stove. Halliday took the fragments 
into the city, and established beyond a doubt 
that they and the piece of a lens found 
near the culvert were made from the same 
prescription. 





And he had no more than made this dig. 
covery when Gordon, attempting at last the 
blackmail which he had been threatening, wag 
put out of the way quickly and ruthlessly, — 

“Twenty-four hours,” Halliday says bitterly, 
“and we would have saved him.” + 

Twenty-four hours later Bethel had made 
good his escape. But from that time Beth 
as Bethel, ceased to exist for Halliday . , 

He was not working alone, however. Vj 
early, he had realized that he needed assis 
real assistance. And he found the help he 
wanted, after the night Gordon was at 
in Hayward. As a matter of fact, it was 
Hayward who went to him. 

“He was worried about you, Skipper,” 
Halliday says, with a grin. “He considered it 
quite possible that the attempt to 
English literature into too many brain corrals 
might have driven you slightly mad.” 

On the night, then, when Gordon was hurt, 
the doctor was impulsively on his way to 
Halliday and the boat-house. 

“He came within an inch of having you 
locked up that night,” says Halliday. 

Later on, he did go to Halliday, and 
Halliday then and there enlisted him in his 
service. He had started, presumably on his 
vacation, but actually on a very different 
errand, when the murder at the main house 
occurred, and Halliday recalled him by wire. 

But when he returned, it was, at Halliday’s 
request, to hide in the Livingstone house. It 
was from there that he came, at night, to assist 
Halliday in guarding the main house. And to 
provide, by the way, that sworn statement of 
the Livingstones’ butler, that after the murder 
they had concealed some one in the house, 
which threw Greenough off the track. 

One perceives, of course, that the Living- 
stones had been brought into the case. Dragged 
in, is the way Halliday puts it. But after the 
first conference between the doctor and himself 
they were in it, willy nilly. 

“Who,” Halliday asked Hayward, referring 
to his copy of my Uncle Horace’s letter, “were 
likely to have access to Horace Porter at 
night?” 

“No one, so faras I know The Livingstones, 
possibly,” answered Hayward. 

“Then the man who came in while he was 
writing thisletter might have been Livingstone?” 

“He was ill that night. I was with him.” 

“Then Livingstone’s out,” said Habhiday, 
and turned in a new direction. 

“Some theory, some wickedness, was put 
up to him. And it horrified and alarmed him. 
A man doesn’t present such a theory without 
leading up to it. Let’s try this: what subject 
was most interesting Horace Porter during the 
last years, or months, of his life?” 

“Spiritism, I imagine. I know he was 
working on it.” 

“Alone? A man doesn’t work that sort of 
thing alone, as a rule.” 

“Pll ask Mrs. Livingstone, if you like. She 
may know.” 

And ask the Livingstones he did, with the 
result that Halliday got his first real clue, and 
elaborated the daring theory which cul 
in that fatal fall from the ladder in the secret 
passage on the tragic night of the tenth of 
September .. . : 

All this time, of course, it remained only 
a theory. Hayward scouted at it at first, but 
came to it later a Livingstones 
a more difficult problem. Z 

“They didn’t want to be involved,” Halliday 
says. “But after Edith’s letter came I mor 
or less had them. And of course after held 
tried to get into the house, and left the print 
of his hand on the window board, they had to 
come in. They’d denied any knowledge of the 
passage before that. But he knew it as 
as I did, or better, and that there was a ¢ 
old Bethel knew it too, and had used it. 

This letter of Edith’s to which I have 
referred, runs as follows: 


Dear Madam: : 
I have read your article with great Mm 
terest, and would like to suggest that @* 
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good medium might be very useful under 
the circumstances. 

You have one of the best in the country 
in your vicinity. She has retired, and is 
now living under another name some- 
where in the vicinity of Oakville. I under- 
stand her husband has made considerable 
money, but she may be willing to help. 

When I knew her she was known as 
Eugenia Riggs, but this was her maiden 
name, which she had retained. Her 
husband’s name is Livingstone. 

She has abandoned the profession in 
which she made so great a success, but I 
understand is still keenly interested. 


The letter is not signed e 

Halliday did not require that knowledge; he 
had suspected it before. But it gave him a 
lever. One attempt had already been made 
by Bethel to get back into the house. Time 
was getting short; before long we would have 
to go back to the city, and although he knew 
by that time who and what Bethel was, he 
could prove nothing. 

He could not secure the arrest of a man be- 

cause his lens prescription was the same as the 
murderer’s. Or on the strength of an'unsigned 
book manuscript left behind the wall of the 
den. He could not prove that Maggie Morrison 
had died -in the process of the experiment 
Gordon had puzzled over, because the mud‘on 
the truck wheels corresponded with the red 
iron-clay of the lane into the main house. He 
could not prove his own interpretation of the 
abbreviations S. and G. T. so liberally scattered 
through the diary. And he could not prove 
that it was Bethel who, looking for the broken 
lens in or near the culvert, had found my 
fountain pen there. A fact which Gordon had 
noted in the Journal as follows: ‘I have them 
now, sure, W. P. was here last night and left 
his fountain pen.” 

But he could, through the Livingstones, take 
a chance on proving all these things. « And, 
against Livingstone’s protests and fears, prove 
it he did. A 

“As a matter of fact,” he says, “they were 
in a bad position themse Ives, and they knew 
it. They had to come over again!” . 

Things were, indeed, rather parlous for the 
Livingstones. The butler’s story had turned 
the suspicions of the police toward them. And 
on the night of my threatened arrest Halliday 
used. them to avert that catastrophe. 

“As a matter of fact,” he says cheerfully, 
“T gave the police a very pretty case against 
them. It wasall there. according to Greenough. 
Even to the hand-print!” 

But he held them off. He had done what he 
wanted, turned the police along a false trail 
and was free once more to travel along the 
true one And in this he says, and I believe, 
that his purpose was not mercenary. 

“The situation was peculiar,” he says. “The 
slightest slip, and he was off.” 

And goes back again to the subtlety and 
wariness of the criminal himself; so watchful, 
so wary, that throughout it had even been 
necessary to keep me in ignorance. 

“You had to carry on, Skipper,” he says. 
“Tn a way, the whole thing hung on you. Even 
then, you nearly wrecked us once.” 

Which was, he tells me, the night of the 
second séance, when the criminal actually fell 
into the trap and entered the house. Living- 
stone was on guard up-stairs that night, and 
everything would have ended then probably. 

“But you spilled the beans!”’ he accuses me. 

From the first the séances were devised for 
a purpose, and I gather that some of the 
phenomena were deliberately faked, in pursuit 
of that purpose. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Livingstone has always been firm in her 
statement that “things happened” which she 
cannot explain. The sounds in the library, the 
lights and the arrival of the book on the table 
are among them. 

But. trickery or genuine psychic mani- 


festations, in the end they served their purpose. 
I called the third séance, and the mystery was 
solved 

}t is Hot surprising that my memory of those 
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last few moments is a clouded one; I was, of 
all those present except the police, the only 
one in complete ignorance of the meaning of 
what was going on about me. Even my dear 
Jane knew a little. 

Actually, out of the confusion, only two 
pictures remain in my mind: 

One was of Greenough staring at Livingstone, 
and then jerking aside the curtains: of the 
cabinet, where Halliday and Hayward had 
opened the panel and turning on the red globe 
hanging there, were stooping over a body at 
the bottom of the ladder. The other is of that 
figure at the foot of the stairs. 

I know now that it could not have been 
there; that it was lying, dead of a broken neck, 
at the foot of the ladder. I have heard all the 
theories, but I cannot reconcile them with the 
fact. How could I have imagined it? I did 
not know then who was inside the wall. 

I am not a spiritist, but once in every man’s 
life there comes to him the one experience 
which he can explain by no laws of nature. 

To every man his ghost, and to me, mine. 

In the dim light of the red lamp, dead though 
he was behind the panel, I will swear that I 
saw Cameron, alias Simon Bethel, standing at 
the foot of the stairs and looking up. 

Who are we to judge him. Jf a man sin- 
cerely believes that there is no death, the taking 
of life to prove it must seem a triv vial thing. 

He may feel, and from his book manuscript 
hastily hidden behind the wall of the den, we 
gather he did feel, that the security of the in- 
dividual counted as nothing against the proof 
of survival to the human race. 

But that he was entirely sane, in those last 
months, none of us can believe. Cruelty isa 
symptom of the borderland between sanity and 
madne$s. Certainly, too, he fulfilled the axiom 
that insanity. is the, exaggeration. of one 
particular mental activity. -And that he com- 
bined this single exaggeration with*a high 
grade of intelligence only proves the close 
relation between madness and genius. 

The very audacity of his disguise, the con- 
sistency with which he lived the part he was 
playing, points to what I believe is called dis- 
sociation; toward the last there seems to have 
been a genuine duality of personality: during 
the day old Simon Bethel, dragging his helpless 
foot and without effort holding his withered 
hand to its spastic contraction; at night, the 
active Cameron, making his exits on his noctur- 
nal adventures by the gun-room window; 
wandering afoot incredible distances; watching 
the door of Gordon’s room and locking him in; 
learning from me of Halliday’s interest in the 
case, and trying to burn him out; very early 
realizing the embarrassment of my own pres- 
ence at the Lodge, and warning me away by 
that letter from Salem, Ohio. 

It seems clear that he had not expected me 
at the Lodge. Just what he felt, what terror 
and anger, when I greeted him on his arrival 
will never be known. I remember now how 
he watched me, peering up at me through his 
disguising spectacles, and waiting. 

But the disguise held. My own very slight 
acquaintance with him, my near-sightedness, 
my total lack of-suspicion, all were in his 
favor. And of the perfection of the disguise 
itself, it is enough to say that Gordon appar- 
ently never suspected it. He did suspect the 
paralysis. 

“He moved his arm today,” he wrote once 
in the diary. “He knows I saw it, and he has 
watched me ever since.” 

“Tt takes very little to change an appear- 
ance beyond casual recognition,” Halliday tells 
me. “The idea is to take a few important 
points and substitute their opposites. Take a 
man with partial paralysis; one side of his face 
drops, you see. Well, he can’t imitate that, 
but he can put a fig in the other cheek and 
raise it. Put hair on a bald-headed man, and 
watch the change. And there are other things; 
eyebrows now——” 

Only once did I come seine near the 
truth, and then it slipped past me, and I did 
not catch it. That was on the night he sent 
for me, after he had struck Gordon down. He 





was frightened that night. Gordon was sus 
picious; might even have gone to the police, - 
And that night he tested his disguise and me 
I have recorded the revolt I felt after } 


attack on the Christian faith. And that I had 


the feeling of having heard almost the 
thing, eons ago. I had heard the same hing 
from Cameron, on the first occasion of y 
meeting him .. . 
Much of the explanation of that tragic s 
mer becomes mere surmise, naturally, 
There is no surmise, however, necessary a 
regards Cameron’s coming to. the third 
at my invitation. So far as he knew, we g 
believed that Simon Bethel was dead. 
our circle, so innocent in appearance, so nai 
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was a cleverly devised trap seems not to hay " 


occurred to him. My own frankness, th 
product of my ignorance, would probably hi 


reassured a man less driven by necessity. 7 


But even had he suspected something, ’ 
believe he would have come. His other aj 
tempts, to enter the house and secure th 
manuscript, had failed. And any day someb 
of mischance, a mouse behind a panel, a casi 
repair, and this book of his, with its chai 
acteristic phrasing, its references to his e 
works, would be in the hands of the ‘ioe 

With what secret eagerness he accepted m 
invitation we can only guess. Halliday, ¢ ir 
fully plotting, had already discounted 
acceptance in advance. a 

“I knew he would come, of course,” hes 
“He wanted to get in. We offered him nota 
that, but darkness to cover any move 
wanted to make. It had to work out.” 4 

And here he explains the necessity of havin 
the criminal caught flagrante delicto. It had 
be shown, he says, not only that Cameron ha 
written the manuscript, but that it was hee 
had: hidden it: where it lay. “The case 4 
him stood or fell by that,’’ he says . . . 7% 

But aside from this, much cf the explanatio 
of that tragic summer becomes pure gue 

We know, for instance, that on old Hor 





Porter’s developing interest in spiritism, Mise” 


Livingstone referred him to Cameron. f 
we do not know why that interest developed ¢ 

Is it too much, I wonder, to say that th 
house itself led him to it? In this I oes 
on dangerous ground, and it becomes § 
more dangerous if one grants that Mg 
Livingstone’s gift of a red lamp led biol 
experimenting with it. 

We do know, however that may be, 1 
after he had had this lamp for three month ‘ 
so, he got in touch with Cameron, and it s ; 
probable that such experiments as were m 
there at night with this lamp roused Cam 
to fever heat. 

Mrs. Livingstone believes there was a pf 
between them, the usual one of the first 

“pass over” to come back if possible. Neit 


Halliday nor I believe, however, as she doe 


that Cameron killed the older man, in a fité 


rage over the rejection of his proposal to ¢ e a 


out their investigations to the point of actual 


taking life. a 


What seems more probable is that Camera 
had very early recognized the advantages 
the house for the psychic and scientific expen 
ments he had in mind, and that he final 


submitted the idea to old Horace. With 
growing horror and indignation it was recelvem 
we know from his letter. be 

Cameron’s suggestion turned a possiklel ! 
into an angry and dangerous enemy; the | re 
jection of the proposition, with the thre 


a 


which accompanied it, left Cameron stripg 
before the world as an enemy to society. — 
went home and brooded over it. 


“But he couldn’t let it rest at that,” Hallie i a 


says. “He went back. And the old man was@ 
his desk. There was danger in Cameron t 
night, and the poor old chap was frighte 
We'll say he crumpled his letter up in his hi 
and Cameron didn’t see it. Maybe there 
an argument, and Cameron knock 
down. But he got up again, and he 
to drop the letter into an open drawer; after 
that, his heart failed, and he fell for good.” 
We acquit him of that. Of the others? 
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We are, with regard to the underlying 
motive, the so-called experiments, again 
obliged to resort to surmise. We know, for 
instance, of Cameron’s early experiments in 
weighing the body before and immediately 
after death. He has himself recorded them. 
But in the manuscript of his book he distinctly 
states his belief that the vital principle, what- 
ever that may be, is weakened by long illness, 
and his belief that those who pass over sud- 
denly out of full health are more able to mani- 
fest themselves. 

He quotes numerous instances of murdered 
men whom tradition believes to have returned 
from motives of vengeance. But he himself 
believes that this ability to return is due to the 
strength of the unweakened vital principle. 
The whole spirit, he calls it. And there are 
pages of figures which seem to prove that he 
made more than one experiment along those 
lines during his occupancy of the house. 

What waifs and strays he picked up on those 
night journeys of his we do not know. 

At the same time, Halliday feels that the 
experiments were not necessarily to be with 
life and_death;he suggests that they were to 
lie, rather, in deep narcosis, pushed to the 
danger point, and that it was. under this 
narcosis that Maggie Morrison succumbed. 

Among Cameron’s papers, later on, we found 
a curious document entitled ‘The reality of 
the Soul through a study of the effects of 
Chloroform and curari on the animal economy,” 
with this note in Cameron’s hand: 

“The soul and the body are separated by 
the agency of anesthesia. The soul is not 
a breath, but an entity.” 

Of the nature of the further tests made we 
have no idea. Halliday believes that, shown 
the space behind the wall by Horace Porter, 
he later used it to conceal such apparatus as he 
used in his experiments. 

“Tt seemed to be full of stuff,” he says, “the 
night I found it.” i 

But apparently, later on, as the chase nar- 
rowed, he got rid of it bit by bit, at night, 
probably throwing it into the bay. This is 
borne out by the fact that, late that following 
autumn, going back to Twin Hollows to look 
over the property with a real estate dealer, I 
found washed up on the beach the battered 
fragments of a camera. 

Only a portion of the lens remained in the 
frame, but this lens had been of quartz. As 
nearly as I can discover, the theory of quartz 
used in such a manner is to photograph the 
ultra-violet. In other words, I dare say, to 
make visible that strange world which may lie 


| beyond the spectrum and our normal vision. 





Did he secure anything? We shall never 
know. 

But sometimes I wonder. Suppose a man to 
have done what he had done to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul; to have taken lives and 
have risked his own, to give to the world the 
survival after death it so pathetically craves. 
And he fails; there is nothing. His own con- 
viction has not weakened, but his proofs are 
not there. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, he himself 
breaks through the veil. With that idea 
dominant, he passes over to the other side, 
perhaps to the long sleep, perhaps not. But 
in that instant between waking and sleeping, 
to prove his point! To make good his conten- 
tion! To justify his course! 

Iwonder... 

And I wonder, too, if at that moment of 
realization the supreme irony of the situation 
could have occurred to him. That the wounded 
hand, the one injury poor Gordon had managed 
to inflict on him, was the factor which had 
shot him, head-foremost, into eternity .. . 

Was Cameron our sheep-killer? We believe 
so, with certain reservations. We know he was 
at Bass Cove, under an assumed name, at the 
time, probably looking over the ground. 

At the same time, it seems unlikely that he 
killed the first lot of Nylie’s sheep; that we 
believe was an act of revenge on the part of a 
man Nylie had recently discharged. 

But that the idea seized on his imagination 


seems probable. He was planning that mad 
campaign of his, and it fell in well with what 
was to come. It prepared the neighborhood 
in a sense, but it set them looking for a maniae 
with a religious mania. And it was an effective 
alibi for him, occurring before his arrival at the 
house. 

Jane has always believed that he added the 
symbol in chalk deliberately to incriminate 
me. Idonot. He added it, after Helena Lear 
had told him of it, as he added the stone altar 
a madman’s conception of a madman’s act! ’ 

Carroway’s murder was incidental to that 
preparation of his, but in view of all we know, 
— —ee it fairly well. 

us we have the boy, tiring of carrying hi 
rifle, putting it away in the darkness and * 
sibly dozing. We have the appearance of the 
killer, and Carroway unable to locate his rifle 
quickly, following him to the water-front, 

Underneath our float the killer should have 
found his knife, but as we know, Halliday had 
taken it away. They were two unarmed 
then, who met that night on the quiet surface 
of the bay. And one of them, although nobody 
knew it, was not sane. 

Unarmed only in one sense, however, for 
Cameron had an oar. And used it. 

When it was over, he apparently rowed back 
quietly to the creek beyond Robinson’s Point, 
left his boat there, and walked to Bass Cove. 

The proprietor of the small hotel there seems 
never to have known that he was out at night. 

One thing which had puzzled us, in the 
Morrison case, was. that the girl had nee 
her truck at a time when the nerves of the 
countryside were on edge. It seems probable, 
therefore, that on some nights, at least, it was 
not the square and muscular Cameron who 
went forth, but an old and crippled man. 

Shown to her by the lightning flashes that 
night, age and infirmity by the roadside anda 
storm going, what wonder that she stopped? 
The only marvel is that, this bait having 
proved successful, it does not appear to have 
been used again... . 

And now, postpone it as I may, I have come 
to that portion of our summer to which I have 
early referred as the X in our equation. We 
have solved our problem. But there remains 
still the unsolved factor. 

Much that impressed me strongly at the 
time has lost its impression now. It is a curious 
fact that a man may see a ghost—and many 
believe that they have done so—without any 
lasting belief in so-called survival after death. 
And so it is with me. 

Have I a body, or is my body all there is of 
me? In other words, am I an intelligence 
served by certain physical organs? Or am I 
certain physical organs actuated by an 
intelligence as temporary as they? 

Frankly, I do not know. 

But any careful analysis of the extra-normal 
phenomena of the summer seems to show, 
every so often, some other-world intelligence 
struggling to get through to us. As though—— 

We have never had, as I have said, any ex- 
planation of the coming of the book during the 
second séance, nor of the sounds from the 
library. While much of the physical phenomena 
of the first two séances was deliberately engl- 
neered by Mrs. Livingstone, in pursuance ol 
Halliday’s plan to get Cameron into the house, 
these two things remain without explanation. 

The same thing is true of my finding of 
letter, of the lighthouse apparition, of the 
sitting at Evanston, and of Jane’s clairvoyant 
visions. None of which, by the way, she has 
had since. And yet all of which had their 
part, large or small, in our solving and under- 
standing of the crimes. : 

Peter Geiss and the figure in the fore 
rigging of the sloop, my own vision of Cameron 
at the foot of the stairs, when he lay dead 
behind the panel: 

Am I to accept them, refute them, or evade 
them? . . 

There are, however, certain incidents which, 
puzzling as they were at the time, lend them- 
selves to very simple explanation. Among 
these are the cough I heard more than once, 
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and Hadly’s story of the materialization in the 
Oakville cemetery. 

Throughout Gordon’s diary, here and there, 
were the letters S. and G. T. There was also, 
in one place, a sentence which translated, 
became “The G. P. stuff went great last 
night.” 

Halliday believes that Gordon was what we 
know as a medium, and that it was in that 
capacity primarily that Cameron took him to 
the country. The S. he therefore translates as 
“sitting,” and the G. T. as “genuine trance.” 
After the G. T. there almost invariably follows 
the rather pathetic entry: “Feel rotten today,” 
or “all in.” 

Hadly’s ghost, then, in all probability was 
the secretary, securing data for the “sittings” 
which he so carefully differentiates from the 
night when he went into genuine trance. Being 
honest with himself, poor boy, and honest 
nowhere else. And the same was no doubt 
true as to the dry cough which he practised on 

- me the night I was in the garage, almost to my 
undoing. 

It was during those “sittings” too, almost 
certainly, that under pretended control from 
beyond he began to ferret out, with the cun- 
ning of his kind, the story underneath; to 
bring back Horace Porter and watch the 
reaction; to mention the boat he had dis- 
covered, and see the man across from him, in 
the dim red light, twitch and tremble. 

To play him, to fool him, at the last to 
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threaten and blackmail him. And, in the end, 
to die. 

But there remain these things I cannot 
explain. One of the most curious is the herbal 
odor; that this was not a purely subjective im- 
pression is shown by the fact that both 
Hayward and Fdith noticed it during the 
second séance. The scent of flowers is, I be- 
lieve, not unusual during certain psychic 
experiments; Warrent speaks of the impression 
of tuberoses being waved before him in the 
dark by some ghostly hand. 

Of this, as of the other inexplicable phe- 
nomena, I can only say that at the time I did 
not doubt them; living them again, as I pre- 
pare this manuscript, I accept them once more. 
But I do not explain them. 

“You wish,” said Cicero, “to have the 
explanation of these things? Very well . . . 
I might tell you that the magnet is a body 
which attracts iron and attaches itself to it; but 
because I could not give you the explanation 
of it, would you deny it?” 

In closing this record, I cannot do better 
than copy the following extract from’ my 
Journal, made the following June. 


JUNE I, 1923 
Our little Edith was married today. Heigh- 
ho. And again, heigh-ho. 
I have done the proper thing; led her up the 
aisle to Halliday (and would as lief have 
knocked him down as not), stepped back out of 


$10 S20“ 


the picture and her life, and feeling for my 
handkerchief, like the besotted old fool I am, 
pulled out a wash-cloth instead. 

Fortunate, perhaps, I was on the verge of 
loud and broken sobs! 

How we begrudge the happiness of others 
when it is at our expense! How I hated 
Halliday when, once in the house, he put his 
arms around her and held her close. How | 
resented that calm air of possession with which 
he took his place in the line beside her, and 
shook hands smilingly with the hysterical 
crowd that kissed and blessed them, on the 
way to the dining-room and food. 

And yet—how happy they are, and how safe 
she is. 

“My wife,” he said. 
Amen.” 

Old glass and new glass; china, silver and 
linen; the Lears’ candle-sticks; every corner 
of the house filled with guests and gifts— 
and Jock. And for the two of them nothing 
and nobody; just a space filled with shadows 
which smile and pass; themselves the only 
reality. 

And perhaps they are. Love at least is real; 
the one reality perhaps. ‘Love, thou art 
absolute; sole Lord of life and death.” 

So they have gone, and tonight Jane and I 
are alone. Safe and quiet--and alone, alas, 
behind the drain-pipe. 

Heigh-ho! 


“Forever and ever. 


THE END 


Some Men Stay Single by Virginia Dale (Continued from page 74) 


the Dewey girl, clung in close embrace with 
Bobo, as they stepped in unison to the orches- 
tra’s picking. 

Mr. Follinsby set down the flask convul- 
sively, in full view of anyone who cared to see. 

‘Here!’ said Winters, reaching swiftly. 
“Want to get us pinched?” 

But Mr. Follinsby did not hear. He was 
very busy trying to make his mind refute 
what his eyes saw. He wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it of her! He resented mightily that 
she was not home wondering if he would come 
that night, and being magnificently sorry for 
the way she had treated him. And instead she 
was quite apparently enjoying herself. 

“And my proposal not even cold yet. What 
have I done to be treated like this?” Women 
were all alike! 

He watched them, two such young, young 
things. That boy was old Potter’s son, wasn’t 
he? What could she see in a squirt like that? 
And how could she let him hold her so con- 
foundedly close? Suddenly Mr. Follinsby felt 
old and fat—and left out. 

‘“‘Winters’’—he reached for convenient sym- 
pathy. ‘Winters! See that girl there? The 
young one. She’s the only girl I’ve ever loved.” 

Mr. Follinsby’s head was sunk upon his 
breast; he was the picture of rejected and 
highly honest intentions. But his eyes were 
glued upon the swaying couple. ‘“I—I’m a 
broken man, Winters,’ he confided unhappily. 

“Why, I’d no idea,” began Winters sym- 
pathetically. ‘“Won’t she have you?” He 
offered amiable advice. ‘Oh, one no doesn’t 
mean anything. Why, my missus said that 
three times before I got a final yes. I know 
now she never would have refused me if 
she hadn’t had a pretty clear idea I’d be 
back. Women,” he ended deeply, “are like 
that.” 

‘Are they really?” said Mr. Follinsby hope- 
fully. You think there’s still a chance for me?” 

“You bet,” said Winters, “there’s still a 
chance. But I don’t believe I mean the sort of 
chance you mean.” 

But Mr. Follinsby did not hear. They were 
coming toward him. He got to his feet. 

“Qh—oh, hello!” said the Dewey girl. 

Her voice made a festival for Mr. Follinsby. 
The Potter boy lounged beside her; he gave the 
impression of leaning against something, though 
there was nothing whatever for him to lean 
against. Mr. Follinsby threw out his chest. He 





hoped she noticed the difference between them. 

“T want to see you,” said Mr. Follinsby 
decidedly, recalling a quite recent story he had 
read about cavemen. 

“Oh! Well’—she had a bright thought— 
“ll dance the next with you,” said the 
Dewey girl. “You won’t mind, will you, 
Bobo?” She turned to the lounging youth. 

Mr. Follinsby knew better than to try to 
dance. He had a fleeting moment of gloom 
over his inefficiency, so, “Tonight,” he whis- 
pered close to the Dewey girl’s pink ear. 
“T’ll see you tonight.” He had forgotten com- 
pletely the note in his pocket. 

Mr. Follinsby made his way back to his 
office. Jewelry shops seemed to blaze on every 
corner, and he pressed his bachelor nose 
against each window, noting diamonds within, 
wondering about sizes. He arrived at his desk 
infested with the spirit 0’ romance. 

“Mr. Clinger phoned,” the competent secre- 
tary reported. 

“Yes?” he murmured, and passed through 
the door like Romeo in search of his balcony. 

He was at the Deweys’ on the dot of eight. 

She came into the room. He noticed how 
slim, how young she was. Her shingled copper 
hair was like a lilting poem on her white fore- 
head, and Mr. Follinsby had a moment of 
pride for himself for the allusion. He took her 
unresisting hand. It was very, very small in 
his manly grasp. 

“Dear,” said Mr. Follinsby. “Little dear. 
I wonder—I wonder if you haven’t something 
to tell me tonight?” 

“Why pe 

Her lashes held swift rendezvous with her 
cheek in a manner which quite intoxicated 
Mr. Follinsby. He observed her timorous- 
ness with joy. Winters had been right—one 
no was merely the presage of the final yes. 

“Haven’t you something to tell me?” he 
prodded kindly. “Somehow I know you 
have come to an important decision, dear, a 
decision that will make a great change in your 
life. The years’—he stopped, thinking of the 
years he had lived while she was still in 
pinafores, and deciding it was an unfortu- 
nate reference—‘“everything stretches ahead 
of us,” he ended a little lamely. “Love 
is so wonderful,” he added brilliantly. 

“Oh, isn’t it?” breathed the Dewey girl. 

Mr. Follinsby almost melted. ‘Then you 
have found out?” he whispered. 








“How did you know?” she asked curiously. 

Mr. Follinsby smiled wisely. “A little 
bird ” he began. 

She was bright with confession. “I didn’t 
really know till I saw you and Bobo together 
this afternoon.” There was a happy ripple in 
her words now. “And when I did, I knew.” 

“Yes.” He smiled indulgently. ‘I thought 
you would,” and his tone was that of a parent 
saying, “Papa knows best.” 

“*You’re so much older than I am and every- 
thing. I don’t know what you could have 
seen in me,” said the Dewey girl. But she 
didn’t mean that! “And it’s just too sweet of 
you to wish me well.” 

“Wish you well?” repeated Mr. Follinsby. 
He had a premonition something was wrong. 

“To wish me happiness on my engagement 
to Bobo,” said the Dewey girl innocently, too 
innocently. “You knew ”? She lost just 
a little of her verve. She was really a very 
nice girl, and she knew her mother wouldn't 
approve of her duplicity. “You knew it 
happened this afternoon, didn’t you?” 

“T did not!” boomed Mr. Follinsby. 

“But I told you! I said when I saw you and 
Bobo together, I knew, and—and you-——” 
She was enjoying herself immensely. How 
could you blame her? Two proposals in two 
days, and the spectacle of a rejected suitor 
before her. : 

Mr. Follinsby had risen unsteadily to his 
legs. They seemed wooden legs, and as if 
they did not belong to him. ‘Well, I'll be 
going,” said Mr. Follinsby. The little thing 
had been playing with him! He gave her @ 
look he hoped was completely dignified. If 








- she hadn’t better taste, he felt sorry for her, 


that was all. Then a happy thought struck 
him. “I'll have a chat with your dad,” he 
said with an effort of lightness. That would 
show her he had really come for serious things 
and had no time for trivial romancing. : 
“Oh, dad’s out!” said the Dewey girl. 
“Mother said he could; it was the first time In 
weeks. He’s with a Mr. Clinger, I think. 
I heard him say he’d landed a fat contract 
and had to pet his next month’s meal ticket. 
Mr. Follinsby found his hat and stick 
and a moment later was on the pavement. 
He walked moodily in search of a taxicab. 
Then, “Dash the Deweys!” said Mr. Follinsby 
in a manner thoroughly inadequate to the 
depths of his feelings. 
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Shark Bait by Gayne Dexter (Continued from page 103) 


“Just—just talked to them,” he answered, 
ing her eyes. 

. ae days afterwards Tug atoned that lie 
in truth—four days of “just talking to them”; 
but to withhold his hands grew difficult as his 
crew grew deaf and seldom heard unrepeated 
orders. Manfully he forebore as if conscious 
of the girl’s surveillance—held her by night in 
blameless paws. 

“Ain’t ’ittin’ these days,” the fo’c’s’le com- 
mented. The jeer was Boulton’s. Coming 
down for a lamp, he had observed amidship 
two sifhouettes melt together as one. ‘“‘Nar, 
nar, course ’e ain’t. “Is lily-white ’ands ain’t 
for sailors’ chivs no more.” The bristly face 
simpered as Boulton chucked an imaginary 
chin. “Is they, little ducky darlin’?” 

A tough Sydney-sider possessed of a clever 
disposition, Boulton devoted himself to pan- 
tomime. Assured of Tucker’s attention he 
made grotesque love to bulwark stanchions, or 
on the forehatch clowned marriage proposals 
wherein the crew took ribald joy. Tug would 
turn away cursing heavily. If it was his watch 
he swung along the poop, one knotted fist 
slammed into the other palm. The steersman 
grinned. 

Boulton, so far immune, dared further. 
Towards the end of a chafing day, he saw the 
mate arrive on deck. Instantly he minced bis 
step and went flouncing past, one arm akimbo, 
the other stretched rigidly outwards with a 
certain disparaging twist of fingers, and his 
whole shape exaggerated into curves. A win- 
some smile he gave. 

Tucker hit twice; hit thoroughly. 

Two. hands dragged Boulton away and 
sluiced life back with brine. Their scowls but 
not their mutterings reached Tug, who towered, 
wide-legged, arms half raised, inviting attack. 
The girl crept behind unseen. Her eyes 
rounded and were hot on Tucker’s back; they 
embraced pityingly the inert figure forward. 
Boulton’s moans shocked her ears. The big 
mate turned, surprised. Step by step the girl 
retreated until she huddled against the half- 
deck, and Tucker, following, drooped. His 
hands unclenched, fumbled with his coat hem. 
Stunned was her whisper. 

“You coward! You coward!” 

Abject silence; then: ‘Ships aren’t run by 
kindness,” he mumbled. 

“No—by murder!” : 

Suddenly and bitterly alive, she dashed her 
fists on his chest, beat him off. A lurch carried 
both to the rail. 

“You hit and smash, and if they hit back you 
call it mutiny,” she cried. ‘That’s how it’s 
done! You’ve shown me. My father is a 
sailor on a ship like this—and I’m going to 
Auckland to find him in some hospital, ribs 
beaten in and his brain near gone because some 
—some brute like you did—did ” Her arm 
shot to Boulton, then taut above her own head, 
and she sprang back wildly, spitting impreca- 
tion. “May the Holy God strip the meat from 
your bones and all your miserable breed and 
dangle you on hooks for the sharks—you 
coward!” 

At Auckland she disembarked, her farewell 
the thrust of two unsheathed eyes . . . 

To Valparaiso, four months out. Five 
months back, and a new crew to be disciplined. 
A surfeit of violence—inseparable were sea and 
such; ard Tug was exercised behind those wide- 
Set eyes of his until, nauseated, ashamed, he 
declared this trip would be his last. He was 
going ashore and told his father so. Captain 
Tucker’s set jaws answered nothing, but with 
his own hands the Old Man hoisted the yellow 
flag as the Dalbanah made port. Tug under- 
stood—he was the pestilence aboard. 

So for five years he dived, or loafed on Mul- 
cahey’s jetty and smoked and thought, above 
and below, and knew, in the fey way of sailor- 
men, that ships pass twice. 





Dan Mulcahey’s tavern stood as convicts 
had built it, setting weary stone on weary stone 


while mariners guarded with muskets and 
trusties plied their whips. The rear wall dived 
to a submerged rock, where in parallel lines of 
various hues, high-waters of a century had 
written their histories. 

Now, surveying the rough-hewn bulk, the 
untapered thickness and tan and knobs of him, 
Dan Mulcahey matched Tucker with the 
barnacled ingots he hoped to salvage. With 
one ear pressed down, Tug knelt, seeking a 
familiar sound beneath the floor of that private 
room of the Dumdragon Castle which Mul- 
cahey called his cabin—a smoky-raftered link 
with old Dan’s sailing days. 

Water crept below and undermined the bar- 
rack, Tucker believed, but only when Mul- 
cahey bade him listen did the diver care to 
make suspicion fact. Still kneeling, he looked 
up and had not far to look; for Mulcahey’s face 
was near and gray like old unpolished leather. 
Shoulder high had been his bravest stature; the 
left leg broken, and reset by rough surgery, 
hooped outward, tilting him aport; sixty-five 
years pressed him close to dust; most of him 
wrinkled and was dry; the few hairs above each 
ear and white mustache, still lusty against 
fallen cheeks, alone seemed nourished. Yet 
Mulcahey possessed chuckling hardihood and 
usually bobbed and reminisced about his tavern 
like a friendly featherless cockatoo. 

Little of spirit and much of woe bowed him 
over Tucker now. His whisper came un- 
steadily 

“Deeper than you think, that water.” 

‘How do you know?” 

“T’ve heard it at nights like the mourning of 
Hell. Tug, would ye dive no matter how 
deep?” 

“For what?” 

‘“‘For—for any price you ask.” 

“T don’t mean that. What’s down there?” 

Mulcahey did not answer immediately. In- 
stead, he listed nervously about the room, 
rocking unevenly on his crooked limb. 

“Tug, would you dive for a coffin?” 

Tucker lumbered up and steered the little 
fellow to the table, sat him down, then himself 
took a seat opposite 

“Was it a killing. Dan?” he asked solemnly. 

Mulcahey’s head lolled, and fingers roamed 
over the scarred teak table, mechanically trac- 
ing carved initials, the bleeding hearts and 
rampant serpents, hieroglyphics of the dead. 
His hands found the two letters K. D 

‘Him there, see. K. D.—Kirke Dyson. He 
whittled it while his own coffin set upon the 
table. And him talking at me until I—no, it 
was no killing. I’d be easy now if it was.” 

Said Dan Mulcahey presently: 

“I’m talking ’way before your time, but 
you’d know the ships we sailed, fifteen and 
more from the day Kirke Dyson shipped with 
me out of Frisco Town; sure, and fifteen ports 
from there to Table Bay where we jumped to- 
gether. Out o’ hard-cases into hells, often, 
but we didn’t have a chance to care, what with 
devils running the boarding-houses and our 
bellies soaking wicked liquor o’ the crimps. 

We'd sing tonight in Melbourne, and wake 
in fo’c’s’le muck tomorrow. 

“Still we stuck, shipmates for twenty years. 
A whale of a boy was Dyson, hefty; and me 
just a sprat that he’d pick up with one hand in 
my belt, and jump on the rail, hanging to a 
back-stay. Then he’d swing me ‘way out, 
me squealing lest my belt would break, and 
him laughing and yelling through his big face, 
‘C’mawn, you gulls, and get your breakfast!’ 

“Times I’d ’a’ bin killed if Kirke weren’t 
there. You know how it used to be on Yankee 
craft where the mates wore knuckle-dusters. 
But somehow Kirke was always standing by. 
I’d sort o’ hide in Dyson. 

“We'd sailed out 0’ Frisco Town for Sydney 
in the Dumdragon Castle—her that I named 
this tavern for. Clipper she was; and the 
Cutty Sark and Fiery Cross and Sovereign 0’ 
the Seas never logged four hundred and thirty 
miles a day like we did on that run. We 


loaded wool in Sydney and started home, the 
skipper swearing to beat steamboat time. He 
didn’t—but it weren’t no fault of his. Out o’ 
Sydney Heads the wind made hard east 
against us, holding us to shore, north as far as 
Nobby’s, but there it left us lying with all sails 
dead for a gasp o’ breeze. 

“We lay close to land. There all night; and 
in the morning came blood-ugly sun and dirty 
sky. Clouds high up tore apart and streaked 
and fattened again, but no wind touched the 
sea—flat, greasy water waiting for trouble. 
Air hung heavy on us. A black southerly 
making, sure. And so it was, first sneaking 
down quiet, then roaring into us while we run 
before with near everything set and straining 
like the masts would spring. ‘Crowd ’er! Let 
’er have it all!’ The Old Man jumping joyful 
on the poop, spinning dreams for a record run. 

“By sunset we were making sixteen knots. 
Great to feel her leap . . . Crack! A tops’l 
gone. We went up after it, along the foot- 
ropes, me farthest out on the yard, all of us 
clawing. We got inches, then lost ’em to the 
wind that filled that cloth with thunder. 
Like furling iron, it was. In a lull I caught 
a jigger and pulled till my shoulders burst. 
The others had just what their fingers held, 
not much, a narrow fold when she slatted. 
— burst again. It was me against a crazy 
sail. 

“T hit the rail as I fell. My leg cracked. 
Somebody yelled, and that was all until I 
come to way astern. Kirke was holding me 
up with one arm. Every time a wave lifted, 
we could see the Dumdragon Castle making 
into night. Maybe the Old Man _ heard 
Kirke cursing down the wind. He had dived 
for me when they wouldn’t lower a boat. 

“Land lay somewheres west. We drifted 
all night, blind with the biting o’ waves, me 
sniveling at the pain that hammered in my 
useless leg. Kirke held me, but kept one arm 
cleaving through the water; even when I died 
awhile and pain went away, I could feel his 
big paw on my body and knew by the way 
he rocked that he hadn’t stopped swimming. 
Once I asked him to let me sink—I couldn’t 
’a’ kept.up by myself, and it didn’t seem fair 
to him. But he just laughed queer, like there 
was water in his pipes. 

“There was a fishing village north o’ Sugar- 
loaf; a dozen men, a woman or two and 
a few shacks o’ timber, rice-mat and what 
tides brought in. Fishermen dragged us ashore 
and bunked us; wnly Kirke wouldn’t sleep 
until he’d set my leg, snapped at thigh and 
knee. ’Swarped now, but a good job then 
considering he chopped splints from an oar. 
Afterwards he’d sit by me days on end. He’d 
talk. But something had happened to Kirke. 
He rambled a lot, and often when he looked 
at me his eyes had nothing in ’em. By and by 
I wouldn’t see him for a week. A woman, I 
guessed. It was. I lost my shipmate when he 
married her. He said good-by as he sailed 
me into Forster and I come south on a cargo 
coaster. After that I had no heart for the 
ee py 
Dan Mulcahey, squatting small among huge 
memories, trailed into silence. He met Tug 
Tucker’s eyes and drew them to his finger, 
gnarled as blackthorn, tracing the letters 
K. D. “He was like yourself, Tug,” the old 
man confessed. 

The other nodded understandingly. “Dead?” 

“Six years afterwards they sent his coffin 
tome. Without a word it come delivered here 
on a wagon from the wharves, all covered 
with the stains o’ sea. I paid five shillings for 
cartage. They’d scratched his name into the 
wood, and tied a tag on too, with my address. 
I wondered why his woman gave him back 
tome. That night I shut the bar. The coffin 
set upon the table there; and nothing else was 
here. I was alone with my mate again; aye, 
and scared at the candles burning by his head; 
and shivering from the wind wailing across the 
water. Rain beat down, and every time a 
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window rattled a ghost crept in. There 
was whisperings all around me. Then 
thunder at the door, and shouts like a crazy 
sailor’s: 

“Come out! Come out, Dan Mulcahey! 
A sea-gull’s calling for his breakfast!’ 

“And him that yelled and jigged beneath 
my lamp when I looked was Kirke Dyson. 

“Drunk, he rolled in heavy seas and stumbled 
through the tavern; drunk all parts o’ him 
except his eyes—and they were daft. Scared, 
I crept behind, ears bursting with the roars 
o’ him—‘Show me my bones, Dan! Where 
did you lay me to rest?’ He saw the coffin and 
heaved himself upon it—sitting there jibbering 
in the candle-light. ; 

‘Kirke!’ Ishouts. ‘For the love o’ Heaven!’ 

* ‘Dan Mulcahey, am I in my box or on my 
box? And if it’s Kirke Dyson asking for a 
drink, who is it asking to be buried?’ 

“No one. Only his own infamy. These 
things he told: Storms swept a wreck ashore 
in some bay where he’d gone alone to fish. A 
big ship. She settled at a reef. None lived in 
seas three days raging; but when calm come 
Kirke waded on the reef, and peering down, 
saw ten feet o’ water covering the decks. 
Where the masts fell and rigging tangled, 
dead ones floated. 

“Kirke went away and camped with ghosts 
upon the beach. Then he waded back. He 
dived among the dead and dragged ’em up to 
rob ’em—men o’ the money in their pockets, 
women o’ the jewels on their bodies. After- 
wards he dived deeper for the plate and trea- 
sures 0’ her, but had no place to store his dirty 
loot until waves washed a coffin from the ship. 
He filled it, hid it in the scrub while he sailed 
back to the fishing village. Aye, more than a 
ghoul was this mad Kirke. He left his wife 
and kid, and in his boat set out again for 
the wreck. He took the coffin aboard and 
made away to where the Sydney ship was 
plying. 

“He told me and I smashed the candles 
down. I cursed him, but his shouting and the 
wind owned everything. ‘Light a lamp you 
littlh——-!’ I did. ‘A miserable shanty you’ve 
got for a millionaire to stay in,’ he growled. 

“¢The crimps would run you from the 
boarding-houses for what you’ve done.’ 

“He glared at me. ‘Aren’t you the pup I 
saved?’ 

“‘ ‘Kirke, if you’d let me drown I wouldn’t 
’a’ seen you foul the dead. Take your plunder 
out o’ this!’ 

“He jumped from the table and grabbed my 
shoulder. Right in the air he lifted me, and 
held me near the lamp where I could see 
down into his eyes, full o’ fury, like squinting 
past a furnace door. And I remembered 
saving me had sent him daft. 

‘* ‘Will you look at Dan Mulcahey?’ Kirke 
roared out. ‘Will you see a sailorman who 
won’t guard his shipmate’s money? Dan, 
you'll keep my coffin until I come back or 
you'll fill it by yourself. I’m going to a 
sailor’s inn.’ 

“He never come back. That night they 
crimped him out of Woolloomooloo. And 
crazy for some place to hide the coffin, I tore 
up the floor to dig a grave. But there was no 
earth, only water filling the dungeon where 
convicts used to rot when this house was a 
prison. I took a chain and fixed it to a beam 
below, around the bloody box, and sank the 
coffin there. I could tell it didn’t reach the 
bottom by the way the chain was taut. I’d 
haul it up for Kirke, but I had to guard it for 
him. I was anchored with it; and for twenty 
years and more I’ve heard the dead ones 
screaming in the storms.” 

Mulcahey hobbled up. He made trepid 
business of tallying the floor planks, all 
apparently so snug that surprise grew in Tucker 
as the seventh from the eastern wall turned 
slightly to Dan’s pressure. Throwing back 
the board, Tug opened a wound of slimy 
water. Bilge reeked out. Undercurrents 
stirred a chain to dismal little whines where it 
encircled a beam. The chain was unweighted. 
When Dan pulled it rose freely. The last 








link—and miserably he broke off rusted flakes 
—had worn through long ago. 

His voice fell low. ‘When I want to 
back this holds me. And I’m old now, Tug.” 

“Frisco’s changed,” said Tucker. 

“But the sun still sets through the Golden 
Gate, and the fogs come up until you walk the 
streets with your mouth chock full of sea. It 
drags an old man, Tug.” 

“You could have gone, Dan. 
likely dead.” 

Mulcahey nodded helplessly. ‘He is. And 
Kirke died calling for his treasure. His folks 
come yesterday to claim it. Tug, you’ll dive?” 

Ugly water sucked beneath Tug’s feet, 
No light rifted the surface, malignant and 
opaque with rotting weed, small jetsam and 
retchings of the harbor bed; a morass for 
crabs, green-crusted, scarlet eyes poked from 
white antenne; for black sea-spiders which 
scurried when an octopus seeped through. 
Well buried was Kirke Dyson’s loot. Without 
a word Tucker replaced the plank. He stamped 
it tight, then, doubly to caulk the seam, 
walked its entire length, heavily, great feet 
pounding. Not even then did he feel secure, 
Quicker than presentiment was inborn super- 
stition of the spoliated dead. 

“Tt isn’t a diver’s job, Dan,” he said quietly. 

“It’s no one’s but the Devil’s,” Mulcahey 
answered. “But Kirke saved my life and so 
went daft; and I swore I’d mind his—what 
was his until he called.” 

“He didn’t call.” 

“But he’s sent for it. ‘Tell Dan Mulcahey 
to give you what I left with him, and you'll 
be rich.’ His last breath said it. His gal 
come yesterday to tell me.” 

Tucker gazed through the window on sunlit 
harbor reaches, and far down-stream a tow- 
boat fussing to set a schooner’s prow to sea. 

‘What sort of a woman wants to live on 
the dead?” he puzzled. 

“But she don’t know what it is or where 
Kirke got it,” Mulcahey offered in defense. 
He said no more but stood by Tucker’s side, 
quietly stood and observed big Tug. Presently 
—“You’re scared of death, boy?” Neither 
affirming nor denying, Tucker continued to 
watch the schooner, slat of rising sails, slow 
wake. “And you believe what your father 
did? I asked you to do what I shouldn’t have 
asked, but you’re young and I thought maybe 
—you didn’t believe. There was no one else 
I'd want to tell. And I’m hungry for home.” 

Tucker gathered the little fellow under his 
arm; his hand gripped tightly, very tightly on 
the withering shoulders. ‘One woman put 
a curse on me at sea,” he said in husky tones. 
“Robbing the grave for a woman would be an- 
other curse.’ 

“Aye.” Mulcahey understood. 


Dyson’s 


Gradual unmoving mists, still stained with 
afterglow, joined night and day and conform 
Tug Tucker’s outline to the squat piles of 
Mulcahey’s wharf. Here he had sat for hours, 
not erectly, but with legs suspended overside, 
torso doubled so that he contemplated a 
cloudy, wrinkling reflection as long as light 
remained. Occasionally his pipe-stem cut 
geometrical figures in the air, graphing certain 
problems of deep-sea creeds and elementary 
funk. A disturbing occupation. Articles of 
his belief—especially “What belongs to the 
dead goes back to them’”—many times re- 
hearsed, should have comforted. But this 
Tug knew, and knowing, reverted defiantly 
to hawse-hole formula: Had the dive been 
for no grislier purpose than to set a pile, he 
still would have declined. 

The Dumdragon Castle-uttered orange wel- 
come when he returned. Bars were closed; so 
he sat alone in the tap-room, where he d 
courageously and fell asleep. | Mulcahey 
moved through the tavern dousing lights, 
wrapped a blanket around him and crawled 
up-stairs to bed. Very late or very early, he 
heard stumbling feet. A door slammed— 
Tucker had gone out. But when Dan crept 
below to lock the door, he saw his cabin opened, 
and with gradual definition made out the 
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seventh floor plank torn up, and beside it a 
rigid, shadowed lump. 

Motionless, Dan watched. Lament of im- 
risoned waters, crab-rustlings, explosive little 
pop-flops of surface bubbles were magnified. 
Tug Tucker sprawled and listened beyond 
these. He felt for lower sound. Suddenly he 
shot up. Dan heard heavy breathing and 
barely retreated before Tucker hurled the plank 
into position and hurried down the passage. 

Into foreign areas far from the water-front, 
Tug roamed for two days; or rather, he lurched 


and grew very sodden and certain that some- | 
thing more substantial than a dream had | 


routed him from the Dumdragon Castle. On 
Sunday morning he awoke sober, but shaken 
and decidedly unshaved. Sullenly he ventured 
back to Mulcahey’s tavern—closed according 
to law—entered by a side door and paused 
to accustom his eyes to the dimness. 

Presently he tiptoed down the passage 
whereon the cabin abutted; but boards creaked, 
and once he halted guiltily, imagining a step 
on the stairs. The corridor was long and wide. 
Familiar but unexpected things filled the 
farthest end this morning: a double-wheeled 
air-pump looped with hose, grappling chains, 
alength of life-line, a diver’s suit laid out flat— 
helmet set at the neck, like a one-eyed goblin 
glaring indignantly at the steam-roller which 
had crushed it. Moreover, the cabin floor 
had been torn up, its planks stacked outside. 

By and by he weighted the life-line and 
made soundings—fifty feet, he reckoned; then, 
stooping, discovered that the pit was quarried 
into solid rock—a convict oubliette until sea 
had broken through. The lowered surface 
indicated free access of tide. As yet nothing 
had disturbed this agglomeration; and the 
diving gear was dry. Tucker waited, angrily 
wondered. 

Soon the front door opened; feet shuffled 
into the bar, then came nearer. 

Dan Mulcahey, leading three Chinese 
coolies, halted as Tucker loomed in the corridor 
defiantly planted on the diving suit. 

Tug had shed his coat; arms forked from 
his woolen singlet were muscle-ridged from 


wrists to knotted biceps. Still more Dan noted, | 


and stepped back. Tucker’s jaws were tight 
beneath their bristles and his eyes had receded 
—they lurked and showed white glints of a 


shark alarmed in rock shadows. The coolies | 


gave impassive regard when he fixed them over 
Dan’s shoulders. 

“What are you, Mulcahey?” Tucker chal- 
lenged. ‘Getting Chinks to do what a white 
man won’t!”’ 


“I’m not. But you wouldn’t help. Tug, | 


Kirke Dyson’s gal kept asking.” 

“Let her ask again, and tell her how her 
father got his loot.” 

“Speak low,” Mulcahey cautioned. ‘She’s 
up-stairs now and I don’t want her to hear. 
And, Tug, you don’t understand. She spent 
all she’d saved and earned keeping Kirke alive. 
Five years and more she nursed him. Now she 
needs money bad, but if I told her she wouldn’t 
take it. She’s a decent gal.” 

“Maybe; but she’ll never get it!” 

“You'll tell me that in my own ship! You'll 
say I won’t do what I will, you who was too 
white-livered for the sea and then was feared 
to dive for a friend! Get out! Get out! 
An’ next time you’re wanted for a job, and 
you lie scared on my wharf outside, tell ’em 
that Dan Mulcahey will dive.” 

Tucker exploded in derision. “Yah! Dan 
Mulcahey will dive!” He thrust the old man 
aside, stooped, seized and held the diving 
dress to his own shoulders. ‘Dan Mulcahey’s 
going to die in a big man’s shroud. This an’ 
two fathoms will kill him—and there’s near 
Nine fathoms down there.” 

“Aye, but I’m not scared like——” 

“Shut up! Get back!” Tug set his palm on 
Mulcahey’s chest and pressed him along the 
corridor to where the coolies grouped. “No 
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of bone and sinew. “I’ll smash every man that 
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“Tug! You’re crazy!’ cried Mulcahey. 

The arm was yet faised as Kirke Dyson’s 
daughter answered uproar and fled down-stairs, 
Three steps from the bottom she halted; she 
gripped the ‘rickety bannister suddenly as 
though wind had driven; and eyes, rubbed 
into a storm-white face with smudge from a 
binnacle lamp, lighted wonderfully—died out, 
Hard little lines etched about her mouth, 


| cheeks no longer curved but lying close to bone, 
| the tilt of her chin, once capable, now down, 


wearily down—these were the toll of five 
years nursing Kirke Dyson, reclaimed from an 
Auckland hospital, “ribs beaten in and his 
brain near gone.” 

Tug was very still; all was strangely still. 
Her glance traveled slowly over the brawn of 
Tucker to his face, along the sinews of the 
threatening arm, to the tight fist, which opened 
then and dropped weakly when the arm fell. 
She clung to the rail, a shattered little figure. 

“Tl dive,” said Tucker thickly, “if Eileen 
Dyson fastens the bait.” 

“What d’you mean? And you know her 
name.” 

“Just let her fix my helmet before I go down.” 
For all his bristles and tan, he paled. “Dan, 
have you got a sheath knife?” 

Tucker had instructed two coolies at the 
air-pump; the indicator on the gauge to be 
kept at a given point. The third helped Dan 
equip him, to strap on weighted boots. Two 
grappling chains and hooks already bored 
slight holes through the water. Tug himself 
coiled hose and life-line against fouls. 

The girl had withdrawn while he changed 
into swaddling flannels and rig. She had re- 
turned. He waited now, a monster of red- 
brown, shaggy hide, needing only this head 
with its one huge, glowing eye to be a bogle of 
the quag below. He lumbered to the doorway, 


| which must be his platform, and squatted 


there. The life-line lay over his left arm; his 
right was unencumbered; the hand held 
Mulcahey’s knife. 

“Two pulls to raise chains, three for me, 
Dan—but wait for them.” 

The coolies began to grind air through the 
hose. Eileen Dyson took the helmet and bent 
beside him. Their faces neared, a grim strain 
in his. Puzzled, Mulcahey watched. 

“Straight on, and a half-turn locks it,” 
Tucker said. Still she held the helmet away. 
And a queer dissonance, not quite a laugh 
escaped him. “Put it on, Eileen. And may 


| the Holy God strip the meat from my bones 


and dangle me on hooks for the sharks. Good- 
by, girl.” 

The pool sucked him down. 

Line and hose fell perpendicularly, then, 
with the grappling chains, moved outward, 
and bubbles marked the diver’s course. 

Tucker had been down three minutes. An 
almost imperceptible ripple swayed the weed; 
returned, stronger this time; the boiling nest 
of bubbles spread and swirled to an under- 
current. Gradually the pool heaved, débris 
drifted in circles, and tiny whirlpools eddied 
in gaps of opaque water. Flat it went once 
more, for just a moment before the whole 
surface was flung apart and churned about 
a flash of white and gray that shot up, flurried 


| snout and fin and tail—hurtled down. Crabs 


scuttled too late from a second disturbance. 
They were tossed clear of weed as the shark 
rocketed again and the full ten feet of its body, 
streaked momentarily with surface slime, 
turned above water to strike. There were 
this splash, Eileen Dyson’s scream, the moan 
of Mulcahey in hoarse prayer. The life-line 
in his hand lay mute. He gripped it to tug, 
but the girl grasped his wrist. ; 
“Wait for him—wait—he said he’d give 
three pulls.” as 
“Maybe he can’t,” Dan muttered. His voice 
flew high and finger trembled out to where the 
shark burst again. He saw crimson flecks. 
“Look! Blood!” Then he lapsed into garbled 
prayer and whimpers. ‘Tug knew! He hears 
the sharks and I seen him listening here. Yet 
I cursed him for a coward and I sent him 
down.” 
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“{ sent him down,” the girl whispered. ' 


The whole pool shuddered and grew blacker 
et with mud upthrown by the scavenger’s 
attacks, which sometimes were straight down, 
sometimes long slanted rushes, red straining 
thicker in the white effervescent water; and 
once When it thrashed so near that water 
spattered the watchers, Mulcahey saw blood 
on gaping jaws. Eileen had shut her eyes, her 
ears against every sound save the air-pump’s 
steady creak; and she sent frail little hopes 
down the hose which writhed and telegraphed 
impacts of the shark. 

By and by Mulcahey touched her arm. The 
seething had ceased. The pool subsided; 
weeds circled languidly and coalesced. For 


along time there had been no steady upflow | 


of bubbles; was none now, either; just the wide 
regurgitation of air down-drawn and im- 


prisoned in the fight. Hose, life-line and grap- | 


pling chains swayed aimlessly in currents. 


Mulcahey tried to speak. The girl was numb. | 


Then line and hose and chains all moved 
farther outward as though some object at their 
ends was being dragged away. 

Two distinct pulls almost whipped the rope 
from Mulcahey’s hand. He dared not obey, 
but doubtfully drew in the line until it stretched 
taut. The jerks came sharply again—one— 
two. And Old Dan leaped. 

“Pump! Savvy—pump!” he shouted to the 
wheel men, who never had stopped grinding. 
“Chains! Here, girl—here, Chink! Chains. 
Tug’s calling for ’em. Haul—haul—haul! 
Holy Mary—Holy Mary!” Dan was sobbing. 

What first appeared was the end of a lidless 
coffin from which all wood had rotted, leaving 
only the metal inner casket. Two grappling 
hooks held this precariously. And from the 
casket protruded a grotesque head which 
bobbed and goggled about; developed hands 
to loop in slack line and hose; a body that 
suddenly shed its shell and jerked the chains 
free and hung on them to be drawn out while 
the empty casket sank quickly and was lost. 

“Tt had fallen feet first into the mud,” 
Tucker related, “and stood straight up and 
open like an empty sentry box. The lid had 
wasted off. When I heard the shark, I stepped 
inside. He could only get at me from the front 
and that part of me had a knife. Wish I’d 
bagged him, though. But I’m—I’m sort of 
new at the game, and he escaped to open 
water through the tunnel half-way down.” 

“Tug,” asked Dan Mulcahey in a rare 
moment of Eileen Dyson’s absence, “did you— 
did you find anything down below?” 

Solemnly said the diver, ““‘What belongs to 
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the dead goes back to them.” 

“Aye,” Dan agreed; and, glancing through 
the window, let his eyes fondle the bare stretch 
of Oceanic Wharf where soon the American | 
mail would: arrive, lie one week and then | 
depart. “Would you and Eileen take my 
tavern for a present when I sail?” 


ALE mle 


2 Gentlemen of 
Verona, N. J. 


(Continued from page 88) 





disliked Cunningham and Chalmers, a feeling 
t' soon appeared to be mutual as far as the 
Buests of honor were concerned. The fat, loud- 
mouthed Cunningham hovered about me all 
night and pawed me at every opportunity. I 
hate being mauled, but I managed to wriggle 
away and laugh it off. I didn’t want to start 
an g and occasional nervous glances at the 
silently raging Ben assured me that a word 
would cause my hard-hitting heavyweight con- 
tender to take a decision over Cunningham, 
ers and the rest of Hazel’s friends. | 

By the use of tact and diplomacy I really 
’t know I possessed, I succeeded in pre- | 

venting violence, alternately kidding and 

i the sulky Benjamin, whose sense of 
mor was missing on nearly all cylinders. | 
J. Overland Cunningham, staggering around | 




















A handful of uncut diamonds and two of the 
tools in which, after having been cut, the 
diamonds are set. At left: a workman grinding 
crankshafts with a wheel shaped for this ex- 
acting work by diamonds. 





eile and dollars 


Perhaps it has never occurred to you that 
diamonds enter into the manufacture of a 
motor car. They do. There are some cutting 
tasks which must be done so accurately that 
only a diamond can do them. 


General Motors uses many thousand dollars’ 
worth a year and recently its engineers have 
discovered a new way of setting them into 
the cutting tools, increasing their efficiency 
and reducing the annual diamond bill by half. 


Even in so small an item it is important to 
make a saving—for many little savings, added 
together, make for the added value in General 
Motors cars and trucks, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capittac « CHEVROLET - OAKLAND 
OxpsmosiLE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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In Cash Prizes 


for the best recipes or most practical 
uses ofSterno Canned Heat. First prize, | 
$250.00; second prize, $100.00; third | 





prize, $50.00; ten prizes, $5.00; fifty 


prizes, $1.00. 
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in search of me, finally discovered us in a cor- 
ner. He stood over us unsteadily. 

‘How did you come to back in here?” de- 
mands Cunningham of Ben sourly. “Ain’t 
you doin’ no trainin’ for this Muscle-Bound 
Murphy muss?” 

“T’m perfectly satisfied with my condition,” 
answers Ben unsmilingly. 

“Hotsy totsy—tryin’ to high-hat me, hey?” 
sneers Cunningham. ‘The milk-fed college 
boy box fighter! The Adonis of the Ring, they 
call you, hey? Well, young feller me lad, I 
think Muscle-Bound Murphy will paste you 
from pillar to post and make you love it. How 
d’ye like them berries?” 

Cold cat! 

Ben began to rise, tight-lipped and grim, but 
I pushed him back and turned to Cunningham, 
just as Hudson Chalmers strolled up. 

“Mr. Cunningham, you’ve been drinking 
and you should be careful of your remarks,” 
I says coldly. ‘Honestly, I’d advise you to 
join the others—you’re simply endangering 
your health here.” 

While Cunningham was still furiously sput- 
tering, the cool, oily Chalmers gripped his 
arm. ‘Please allow:me to apologize for my 
friend,”’ he says to me, with a costume-pic- 
ture bow, and then he presents Ben with a 
duplicate.. ‘You must make allowances for 
Mr.—er—Cunningham, sir,’’ he adds. “He’s 
—er—slightly under the weather.” 

“Tomato sauce!’ roars Cunningham, trying 
to shake off his hand. “I’ll lay eight to five 
Muscle-Bound Murphy slaps this prancin’ 
false alarm for a loop.” ; 

At that Ben leaped up, but Chalmers, his 
eyes like twin fires, strengthened his grip on 


Grand Total, 63 Prizes — Contest Closes Sept. 30th | Cunningham and yanked him aside. 


aes use Sterno for every form 
of cooking. Indoors and Outdoors. 
Boil, broil or fry. 

Sterno is a concentrated fuel, in conveni- 
ent cans for instant service. Prepares 
tempting dishes—spaghetti, rice, creamed 
chicken: lobster ta Ue hot drinks. 
For sick room; shaving; school; ironing; 
campizcg; motor trips; soldering. 

We are seeking new dishes, new practical 
uses, to recommend to Sterno owners. 
Send in your suggestion for a recipe or 
practical use for Sterno. Wina cash prize. 
You do not need to buy anything to com- 
pete. Simply write out your suggestion, 
sign it with name and address and mail to 
Contest Editor, Sterno Corporation, 9 
East 37th Street, NewYork City. Contest 
closes September 30th. 


Sterno 4-piece Cooking Set 


SPx CIAL PRICE 
For limited time 


Special Price Offer for U.S. Only—during the 
Contest those who have nota Sterno Stove 
outfit can secure this 4-piece Sterno ng. 
Set, consisting of Stove, Extinguisher, can of 
Sterno Canned Heat, and Aluminum Boiler. 

a 75c value, all for 50c. In Canada, special 
75c price, value $1.00. Get full. particulars 
and contest blanks from your dealer. 
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“Come away from here, Pete, you’re out of 
order. Gum up our play and I’ll cook you!” 
he fairly hissed in the big man’s ear. 

Ben muttered some angry exclamation under 
his breath and clenched his money-making 
fists as the two, still arguing, lost themselves in 
the throng. But I was busy wondering what 
the “play” was that was in danger of being 
gummed. 

“T thought his name was J. Overland 
Cunningham?” remarks Ben. 

“Tt is—why?” I asked. 

“That suave friend of his called him Pete,” 
answers Ben. “Think that over.” 

And I had something else to wonder about. 

A few minutes later they fell to quarreling 
amongst themselves for the favor of Hazel, 
and, thoroughly disgusted, me and Ben de- 
cided to sit out that party and went for an 
auto ride. 

It was only about ten days following Hazel’s 
indoor gymkhana that a sensation was had at 
the St. Moe, when a private wall safe in a 
guest’s room was looted of ten thousand dol- 
lars in gems. With sarcastic humor, the hard- 
boiled yegg or yeggs had twisted around the 
wrecked combination of the safe a piece of 
paper with “Opened by mistake” scribbled 
on it. 

Don’t you love that? 

There were no clues, but many suspicions. 
Plain-clothes men from Headquarters and 
private detectives came and went. Reporters 
swarmed the lobby, adding to the general ex- 
citement, the humiliation of our wealthy cus- 
tomers and the rage of the embarrassed man- 
agement. Then the robbery died a natural 
death—ten-thousand-dollar thefts, even in a 
fashionable hotel, can’t hold the front pages of 
Gotham’s blasé newspapers for long. 

The bland Hudson Chalmers steamed me up 
by hinting that he suspected Jerry Murphy, 
his warmest admirer. 

‘Have you ever thought of the opportunities 
a hotel detective has for thievery?”’ Chalmers 
asked me apropos of nothing one day. ‘“Con- 
sider his unquestioned authority, his access to 
all rooms, his freedom from suspicion, his———” 

“Don’t make me laugh!’’ I interrupted in- 
dignantly. ‘Jerry Murphy has been here for 


years. He’s as much a fixture as the elevators 
and while he’s had just as many ups and downs, 
he’s no crook. Besides, can you imagine the 
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slow-thinking Jerry being witty enough to 
write ‘Opened by mistake’ on a rifled safe? 
You’re double cuckoo!” 

“Stranger things have happened,” smiles 
Chalmers. é : 

“But not at the St. Moe,” I came back. 
“Now I could imagine you being clever enough 
to add a touch like that, but not Jerry.” 

The smile vanished instantly from his thin 
lips. His teeth clicked and he gave mea lo 
thoughtful look, but I poker-faced him and 
went on plugging my board. 

Honestly, had he resented my insinuation 
and reported me I wouldn’t have cared, for I 
was satisfied that Hudson Chalmers and J, 
Overland Cunningham knew plenty about that 
gem robbery. In fact, at one time or another 
I'd told my suspicions to Jerry Murphy, Pete 
Kift, Hazel and Mr. Williams, the manager, 
and every one of them ridiculed the thought, 
Hazel got quite peeved at me. She was now 
getting heavy ~play from .Chalmers, but 


Cunningham seemed to be wary of her. 


Well, lads and lassies, one Saturday a few 
days before Ben Warren fought Muscle. 
Bound Murphy, I got off at noon to do some 
shopping. Going through the revolving doors 
of the St. Moe I bumped into Hudson 
Chalmers, garbed as usual in the correct thing 
for that hour. He astonished me by beg- 
ging my assistance in selecting a diamond 
bracelet as a surprise for Hazel’s approaching 
birthday. 

My first impulse was to refuse politely and 
then I recalled that nearly all the jobless 
Hazel’s gewgaws were in’ pawn and that she 
had besought me to be nice to Chalmers till 
she got him to launch her on her career as a 
movie star. Ben was putting the last edges on 
his training at Saranac Lake and was not liable 
to run into me again along the highways and 
byways as he had before. So I dismissed what 
qualms beset me and accompanied Chalmers 
to a fashionable jeweler’s. 

As my dapper escort looked and conducted 
himself like important money, he got im- 
mediate and flattering attention. Trays of 
precious gems were set before us, hypnotizing 
me as they always do with their fascinating 
glitter, and really I-had to grip myself hard 
when I shook my head in refusal of Chalmers’s 
purring “Some little trinket for yourself, what?” 
Finally he selected a circlet of diamonds and 
emeralds for sixteen hundred dollars. 

Chalmers spread a neat little book on the 
counter and wrote his check for the sixteen 
hundred with a flourish. As he was about to 
hand it to the slightly frowning jeweler, he 
uttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

“Hang it all!” he says. ‘I’d clean forgotten 
my bank closes at noon on Saturdays and it 
be impossible to verify this check until Monday 
morning. I assure you, sir, it’s perfectly good, 
but of course you don’t know me and—goo 
Lord, how careless of me! I must present this 
gift this evening, too.” 

As Hazel’s birthday was almost a week off, I 
thought that strange but said nothing. I felt 
I was a spectator at a play, really. 

The jeweler appeared to be sorry too that 
Chalmers had forgotten his bank was closed 
and studied the check doubtfully. I could see 
that he didn’t want to lose the sale. 

“Er—a reference, perhaps, Mr.——?” he 
stammered. 7 

“Hudson Chalmers,’ says Chalmers Im- 
stantly, producing a card. “I live at the St 
Moe. The management will be glad to identify 
and vouch for me, I’m sure.” 

So was I sure, gentle reader—when Chalmers 
and Cunningham had been wining and dining 
our manager for weeks. 

The jeweler phoned the hotel and got Mr. 
Williams, who willingly gave Chalmers a first- 
class financial rating, identifying his voice 
so forth over the phone to the satisfaction of 
the beaming merchant. He took the 
and gave Chalmers the bracelet, with a warm 
invitation to call again. 

When we arrived back at the St. Moe we 
found the manager had just left, having a 
cepted J. Overland Cunningham’s invitation 
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to spend the week-end out at his place in 
Verona, N. Really, this information 
seemed to delight Hudson Chalmers out of all 
proportion to its importance. He dashed into 
an elevator and pretty soon I got a call to send 
up a porter for his trunks and ask the office to 
get his bill ready. He says to tell ’em he’s been 
called to Canada on important business and 
don’t know when he’ll return—if ever. 

Inside of half an hour Chalmers was at the 
cashier’s window, apparently greatly agitated 
over something. His bill of three hundred and 
eighty dollars caused him a fresh spasm of 
nervousness and he busts out that he hasn’t a 
dime to his name over his railroad fare. The 
cashier, to whom Chalmers meant nothing 
among a thousand other guests, promptly 
sent for the new assistant manager. On the 
job but a few days, Mr. Williams’s deputy 
became suspicious and coldly mentioned some- 
thing about holding Chalmers’s baggage, but 
Chalmers hauled out the sixteen-hundred- 

. dollar bracelet-he’d just bought for Hazel and 
offered it in payment of-his bill. 

The assistant manager hesitated, eying the 
jewelry suspiciously, while Chalmers urged 
him to:phone the jeweler, who would surely 
recall a sale made but an hour ago and vouch 
for the value of the bracelet. With a long, 
lingering, frigid look at Chalmers, the assistant 
manager flashed the switchboard for the num- 
ber. As he turned his back, Hudson Chalmers 
grinned and rubbed his hands, snapping into 
his former pose of worried embarrassment with 
comical speed when he caught my eye on him. 

Tingling with the hunch that Chalmers was 
playing some mysterious crooked game, I 
eavesdropped the ensuing conversation with 
little or no qualms. I heard the puzzled jeweler 
verify the sale of the bracelet and o. k. its 
value, but when the assistant manager ex- 
plained that Chalmers was hastily leaving town 
and couldn’t pay his hotel bill, suspicion and 
alarm crept into the jeweler’s voice. 

“Where is Mr. Williams, the manager?” 
he demanded excitedly. 

“Mr. Williams is in the country on a holi- 
day,” says our assistant and hung up. 

It struck me then that the assistant, by not 
bothering to explain that Mr. Williams had 
just left, had given a wrong impression that 
our manager had been absent from the hotel 
for days. “That will make Mr. Jeweler do a 
piece of thinking,” I mused. 

It did! 

Well, our canny assistant accepted the 
bracelet as security and Hudson Chalmers 
bowed out, to the deep sorrow of all the hired 
help. The next I heard of this enterprising 
gentleman was Sunday morning via a very 
much flustered Hazel. Her prospective angel 
had spent the previous night in jail and for 
that matter was still under glass. It seems 
after his conversation with the assistant 
manager of the St. Moe, the jeweler was con- 
vinced Chalmers had given him a phoney 
check and had him collared at’ Grand Central as 
he was boarding a train for Canada. Person- 
ally, I thought the gem seller was perfectly 
justified, in view of Chalmers’s highly sus- 
picious actions after he left the store. I told 
Hazel that, on the way to the hoosegow to see 
him, but all she could do was moan that there 
must be some terrible mistake. As it turned 
out, there was a terrible mistake, but it wasn’t 
the jeweler who made it. 

We found Hudson Chalmers closeted in a 
cell with a lean, hawk-nosed, hand-rubbing 
lawyer named Sharpe, who had shyster written 
all over him in capital letters. Far from being 
enraged or even embarrassed at his’ predica- 
ment, Chalmers greeted us cheerfully and 
appeared strangely tickled with himself. 

“Why doesn’t your lawyer get you out of 
here?” asked Hazel as Chalmers pecked at the 
grapefruit of a breakfast sent in from a costly 
restaurant. 

‘All in good time, my dear!’’ he smiles coolly, 
while his offensive legal adviser eyed us ad- 
miringly. “I have fifty thousand dollars on 


deposit up-town in a joint account with my 
friend Cunningham. The check I gave that 
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asinine jeweler was therefore perfectly good 
and when it is honored by the bank Monday 
morning——”’ 

“We'll sue that diamond peddler for plenty!” 
Sharpe finishes for him, with an evil grin. 

“Incarcerated overnight with pickpockets, 
vagrants, burglars and other riff-raff!’’ says 
Chalmers, winking at me over his coffee. 
“Respectable, wealthy gentleman falsely ar- 
rested—taken from a train—important busi- 
ness engagement in Canada ruined—finger- 
printed—humiliated—that sort of thing. I 
have an air-tight damage suit.” 

“We won’t even need to sue,’’ adds the 
lawyer, smacking his lips. ‘After I cold tur- 
key this jeweler and he faces the facts, he’ll be 
only too glad to settle out of court.” 

Chalmers lighted a gold-tipped cigaret, 
monogrammed with his initials, and smiled 
upon one and all. Really, his self-satisfaction 
annoyed me. 

“Tf you have fifty thousand dollars, Mr. 
Chalmers,”’ I asked, ‘“‘why didn’t you give the 
St. Moe a check for your bill instead of that 
bracelet?” 

The. gaudy cigaret fell from the slender 
fingers of our hero and he regarded me with a 
cold-eyed frown. : 

“What got you so educated?” snaps Sharpe. 
“Forget about that part of it!” 

Hazel stared from one to the other of us in 
bewilderment. 

Well, gentle reader, Monday morning ar- 
rived and so did Mr. Williams, manager of the 
St. Moe, back from his week-end at Verona 
with J. Overland Cunningham. Our genial 
overseer had a grand time, he said with gusto, 
and brought a note for Hudson Chalmers from 
his friend. When he heard that gentleman was 
now languishing in the Bastile on suspicion 
of having given a rubber check, Mr. Williams 
was astounded and hurried off to the court for 
the hearing. As I’d been subpcenaed as a wit- 
ness to the transaction with the jeweler, I was 
there too, with the troubled Hazel. Smiling 
confidently, Chalmers bowed us a courteous 
greeting. Honestly, I felt awfully sorry for 
that poor little jeweler, who gave me a re- 
proachful glance and whispered to his lawyer. 
Then came the big dénouement. 

The check Chalmers gave the jeweler and 
upon which he was going to base his suit for 
false arrest had been returned by the bank 
marked: ‘‘Account closed.” 

Heated canine! 

Really, the usually expressionless face of 
Hudson Chalmers was a battle-ground where 
twenty emotions fought for supremacy when 
that worthless check was offered in evidence. 
Sharpe, his lawyer, gazed at him in an in- 
credulous daze. Hazel let go a slight shriek 
and was reproved by a stern bailiff, who im- 
mediately turned his attentions to me for 
laughing hysterically. It was then disclosed 
that J. Overland Cunningham had closed out 
the joint account he had with Chalmers the 
day before the latter gave the check for the 
bracelet. Therefore Chalmers had no: suit 
against the jeweler, but on the contrary owed 
him sixteen hundred dollars. 

With a sympathetic expression, Mr. Williams 
handed Chalmers the note he’d brought him 
from Cunningham. Chalmers tore it open 
in a frenzy, hastily read it, and with a weird 
oath shoved it into Hazel’s trembling hands. 
Here it is: 


I warned you I wouldn’t stand for no 
more Janes! This Hazel cutey looks to me 
like a proper gold-digger, so I put the jack 
where she can’t get her lily-white hands 
on it.. Don’t write no checks till I see you 
at the fights and we’ll have a show-down! 


That handwriting was strangely familiar 
to me. Where had I seen those funny m’s 
and p’s before? In a flash I had a rush of 
intelligence to the head—that same writing 
had appeared on the note left in the safe when 
the room was robbed at the St. Moe: “Opened 
by mistake.” 

I whispered excitedly and swiftly to Mr. 
Williams. and a near-by. policeman, who 





stepped up to the infuriated Hudson Ch: : 
at the same time a thick-set citizen did like: 
wise. The latter introduced himself ag g_ 
detective employed by a jewelers’ protectiya 
association. He then explained to the eg 
that Chalmers and Cunningham had been 
working their game all over the country og 
jewelers, each taking turns at being the ong 
“falsely arrested” and settling for juicy sumg_ 
out of court with the bilked but helpless jewe 
That being over, Mr. Williams spoke his pj 
about the St. Moe Hotel robbery and Cha 
moaned aloud. 

Buried under various charges, Hud 
Chalmers was tossed back in jail. 

“T suppose you’re dazed with the wonder 
it all?”’ sneers Hazel to me. 

“Well,” I began. “Really, I——” 

“Oh, shut up!’ Hazel snaps. “I didn’t eve 
get the bracelet!” 

With a couple of jovial and attentive pla 


down the aisle of the Mayhem A. C. that ni 
to see Ben Warren exchange buffets 
Muscle-Bound Murphy. Three rows 
front of us the unsuspecting J. Ove 
Cunningham’s portly person overflowed 
ringside seat and that’s where our He 
quarters boys glued their eyes. Jerry Murphy 
and Pete Kift, loyal rooters at all of Be 
fights, were also in our midst. Between 
scheduled arrest of Hudson Chalmers’s cg 
federate and anxiety over Ben’s SSI 


Murphy, honestly, I was about as calm ai 
collected as a man with St. Vitus dance wa 
a tight-rope over Niagara in a hurricane. 
A booming roar of welcome from the clos 
packed thousands greeted Ben as he hopped 
nimbly through the ropes and bowed smiling 
to the applause. He posed for the ne er 
photographers with the scowling, broke 
nosed hairy ape who answered to the name of 
Muscle-Bound Murphy. 
Really, it was a thrilling contest while it 



























lasted, but then two minutes isn’t very long, — 


At the sound of the gong, Muscle-Bo 
Murphy made a horrible face at my Ben and 
rushed from his corner with murder in one 







glittering eye and arson in the other. He missed _ 








a wicked swing and Ben hit him three times 
the profile with his left glove before the grog; 
Murphy could drive into a clinch. 

“Atta boy, Benny!” I hollered. Very um 
ladylike, I know, but they were all screamif 
something andI was awfully excited and Ben’ 
my sweetie. 

The sound of my voice reached the ears 


J. Overland Cunningham and he _ twisted ~ 
He’d been looking anx 


around in his seat. 
iously up the aisle, evidently for Hudson 
Chalmers, and now his fears seemed to be 
aroused by the absence of his old pal and the 
hard looks he got from me and my friends. 
Cunningham continued to stare at us whi 
Ben shook himself away from Muscle-Bound 
Murphy’s fond embrace and began to punch 
him all over the ring. 

The house was in an uproar of thunderous 
cheers when Cunningham decided to go away 
from there. He rose stealthily, with one swift, 
understanding look at the watching plain- 
clothes men with us, and they rose likewise, 
hands reaching for hip pockets and not for a 
flask either. The ringsiders roared “Sit down, 
you boobs!’ but the sleuths calmly proceeded 
to climb over those in front of them. That was 
enough for Cunningham! He whirled madly 
around facing the exit, set himself for a wild 
leap, and at that instant Ben hit Muscle- 
Bound Murphy flush on the jaw with a terrible 
right-hand punch. Murphy sailed through the 
air to the ropes, hung a split-second over 
top one and then crashed down over it square 


on top of J. Overland Cunningham, pinning 


him to the floor. 


The detectives fought through the screaming, — 


milling mob to close in on their prostrate prey” 
and Jerry Murphy shrieked in my ear: | 

“Cheese, ’at’s a pay-off; Ben gets credited 
with a assist on ’at play, don’t he?” 


As the whale remarked to Jonah, it’s all fun! 
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LISTERINE Throat Tablets are now available. Please 
do not make the mistake of expecting them to correct bad 
breath. Rely on the liquid, Listerine. Containing all of 
the antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, however, they are 
very valuable as a relief for throat irritations—25 cents. 
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ave . 


timely hints 


Jor the buyer of 


a vadio set 


1. Buy Now pr 


Don’t deprive yourself of the entertainment radio 
offers you now, by waiting for further scientific 
developments. The good sets now on the market 
are giving splendid service to millions of listeners, 
so why wait. Each night you can hear the best of 
vocal and instrumental music sung and played with 
utmost fidelity. Buy your set now—in a month or 
two the cool nights will be here and reception will 
be perfect. 


2. Buy a Reliable Product_p~ 


Just as in any other industry, radio has its leaders. 
When you buy your set, be sure to select one made 
by one of the big, substantial concerns that pin their 
whole future on the reliability of their product. 
Don’t be misled by the wild claims made by many 
of the obscure manufacturers that spring up from 
time to time. Get a good set, made by a reliable manu- 
facturer and you'll never regret the transaction. 


3. Buy from a Good Dealer_~ 


Buying your set from a good dealer is another impor- 
tant point. You probably know little or nothing 
about radio, so you will need someone to advise you, 
to install the set and render service. A reliable dealer, 
one who is in business to stay, is your insurance that 
the set you buy will perform satisfactorily. You can 
find such a dealer right in your own neighborhood 
and he'll be glad to give you the benefit of his 
experience. 


COSMOPOLITAN 


RADIO SERVICE 
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A Queen Talks 
About Love 


(Continued from page 35) 


for others. She finds no happiness in doing 
things selfishly for herself. The most s¢f. 
centered, egotistical woman, the one who be 
lieves that she has cast off all bonds, will one 
day or another find herself doing things for 
others, or anyhow for one other if not for more. 
From the beginning, nature has designed 
woman to be the sacrificed one, the one who, as 
the French say, “pays for the damage done.” 

Formerly she was but a slave, a drudge, a 
mate in the lowest sense of the word. Civiliza. 
tion has changed much of this. In some coun. 
tries, more especially in England and America, 
woman has reached to a tremendous posi- 
tion. She is no more looked down upon; her 
value is admitted, her rights acknowledged, 
her usefulness recognized; and yet in the great 
question of love she will never be able to stand 
up and hold her place alongside of man. 

Never will nature allow her to love and pass 
on as she allows man to do. The modem 
woman will try to. She will try to crush her 
natural instincts; the medical science of today 
will give her dangerously efficient means to 
help her free herself of motherhood; but for all 
that I believe that nature and instinct are 
stronger and that we shall never, thank God, 
live to see the day when there will be no 
mothers. We may live to see the day of 
“free love’ recognized, whether for better or 
worse I do not feel competent to judge. 

I, for one, believe in family, in that great 
force of order and decency it represents. A 
happy home is certainly the ideal form of liv. 
ing; but I also know that many homes are 
hell, that children who live under the rule of 
quarreling parents are miserable. Yet the child 
who has no home is not a happy child, either. 

If free love were ver officially sanctioned the 
children’s part, it seems to me, would be 
pitiable. But then I am not quite a modem 
woman. I recognize duty and obligations and 
they have made me grow in strength. 

My children were everything to me and 
worth the sacrifices made for them; they were 
my very reason for existence, and unbearable 
to me would be the thought that they should 
become homeless because I want to be free. 

To love and pass on seems from my woman's 
point of view a very low conception of things. 
I do declare, though, that from the earliest 
times women have been unfairly treated ina 
way that must not and cannot be tolerated 
indefinitely. But love reduced to pleasure 
alone I cannot imagine. If we bring it to that 
I certainly think that we will be crushing all 
ideals, all poetry, all beauty out of the world to 
make out of it a cynical, ugly place. : 

Let love remain our brightest goal, let it be 
the ultimate desire of our souls, but do not let 
us dragit down, tarnish it by reducing it to lust. 

Love has been the inspirer of all great deeds, 
the leader towards every ideal: love of 
love of man, love of woman, love of child, love 
of country, love of life. It wings our feet, 
doubles our courage, our energy. It throws 
light into darkness, spreads glamour over the 
meanest world. : 

Love lies in all things: in the silence of night, 
in the fires of dawn, in the great waves of 
music, in color, sound. and harmony. Love 
lies at the core of every faith, every hope, evely 
ecstasy. Love banishes fear and makes 4 hero 
out of the coward; love understands and fot- 
gives, hopes, believes; love has tender 
and gentle lips; a word of love can tum! 
wicked back from his sin, can open out a vision 
of light to the man who was hopeless. find 

Ah, but I am being carried away and I “ 
myself suddenly talking of that greater love, 
the one I started by calling ‘the love 
Bible speaks of”; and I see that I of 
separate one from the other, for if the love 
man for woman contain none of that great 
love—then I for one would have none of it! 
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ATWATER KENT 
DIO 


Wraen RADIO is older you may not 
see so many makes of receiving sets on 
the market as you see now. 


But just now you may be bewildered. 

many makes and styles—so much 

technical language—make it hard to 
choose with confidence. 


_ There is, however, one sure test. It 
is by measuring a set by the record and 
feputation of the manufacturer. 


For twenty-four years we have been 
making scientific electrical instruments. 
experience we are utilizing in the 
pfoduétion of radio sets in the largest 
fadio faétory in the world. 


They are honestly, soundly, conscien- 








ne of it! 








Model 20 Compact — $80 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 
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THERE 
ISONESURE %& 
TEST 





Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists 
every Thursday evening at 9 o’clock 
(eastern daylight time) through 
stations —WEAF NewYork; WiAR 
Providence; WEE1 Boston; wFt Phil- 
adelphia; WCAE Pittsburgh; WGR 
Buffalo; wwy Detroit; wcco 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; woc 
Davenport; WSA1 Cincinnati. 





Radio Speakers priced $12 to $28 


157 


eee 





Mr. Ray LonG, editor of the Cosmopol- 
itan Magazine, has installed the 
Model 20 in his home. 


tiously built. The parts you cannot see 
are as fine as those you do see. This tells 
in performance. 

Whatever you want—tone, volume, 
distance, scieétivity, appearance—you 
can be sure tnat better designed Receiv- 
ing Sets and Radio Speakers cannot be 
found. 

Your dealer knows how little atten- 
tion they require after they leave his 
store. Atwater Kent owners will tell you 
that the first cost is usually the last. 

Send for illustrated booklet telling 
the Story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4750 WISSAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Model 10 — $80 
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Agecotintancy, Brings 200% Raise 


24 MONTHS 




















6 MONTHS 12 MONTHS, 18 MONTHS 

‘‘When I enrolled for LaSalle training in 
Higher Accountancy,”’ writes J. L. Trudell, 
a Michigan man, ‘‘l was doing the simplest 
kind of clerical work. I had had no previous 
bookkeeping experience. Before complet- 
ing half the course—within a period of about 
eight months—three promotions brought 
me to be assistant to the Chief Accountant. 
Within another year I was given entire 
charge of accounting, over about thirty-five 
assistants. The first of the year I was pro- 
moted to be Director of Advertising, with 
present earnings nearly 200 per cent more 
than when I first enrolled. I am very grate- 
ful for LaSalle training.’’ 

Nothing surprising about Trudell’s advancement. 
During only six months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported definite salary increases totalling 
$1,399,507. The average increase per man was 89%. 

“T have aclient for whom I make an audit regularly 
twice a year,” writes S. G. Gray, a Tennessee man. 
“The fee I receive is $25 a day and expenses. This 
client is a former employer of mine, and I worked 
for him at one time at $100 a month. I know of no 
investment that pays as large dividends as LaSalle 


: ” 


training. 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth two cents and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that would be 
yours in the field of Accountancy? 

All this information, together with an outline of 
the steps by which you may quickly fit yourself to 
take advantage of such opportunities, is clearly set 
forth in LaSalle’s 64-page book, ‘Accountancy, the 
Profession that Pays,” a book of invaluable assist- 
ance to the man who is seriously considering Ac- 
countancy as a Career, 

The coupon will bring it to you without the slight- 
est obligation, and with it details of the LaSalle 
salary-doubling plan, also the inspiring testimony of 
men still in their twenties and early thirties who have 
broken away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants—with incomes ranging from 
$8,000 to $10,000, $15,000, $20,000 a year. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as near you as 
the point of your pencil. For the sake of a brighter 
future—ACT. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 955-HR 


1 would welcome d 


~ 


Chicago 
letails of your salary- 
gz plan, tog with copy of “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession that Pays,’’ also 
a copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
all without obligation. 


(JHigher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor ,Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
below, check here: 
oB s 


MM + 





OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 





Modern Salesmanship 








OTraffic Management OBanking and Finance 
ORailway Station Man- (Modern Business Corre- 

agement spondence and Practice 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
Oiindustrial Manag ¢ OBusi English 
(Modern For hi oc cial Sp 

and Production Methods OEffective Speaking 


Name - 





Present Pobition.......-....-<.-22--sc< 


Address 
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$2 ] ,000 Cash! (Continued from page 43) 


home and some tries to run it into a fortune,” 
says Sudsy. “You got the right idea, Parson. 
Best of luck to you.” 

“Could I persuade you to attend my open- 
ing service, my worthy benefactor?” asks: the 
parson. 

“The day you open that church I'll be 
there,’ promises Sudsy. 

Well, it was a grand party that Sudsy Jones 
| and his bride gave that night. People pleaded 
| with him to open up his games, but Sudsy 
| refused. He was celebrating tonight. 

Time and again Nell sneaked over to him, 
and patted him lovingly, and would ask him 
did he regret having parted with the bank-roll, 
and each time he’d pat her and tell her that 
that kind of gift always brought reward. And 
so, when everyone was pretty well lighted up, 
Sudsy slipped out and headed for the bunk- 
house where the Reverend was staying. 

Outside the door, before entering, he paused 
long enough to tie a handkerchief around the 
lower part of his face and see that his gun was 
working. But he didn’t have to use the gun, 
for everyone was down at his party, and the 
clerk didn’t put up any argument at all. He 
told Sudsy which room the Reverend Wither- 
spoon was occupying, and then Sudsy tied 
him up and gagged him. 

Then he entered the parson’s room. The 
minister was lying in bed reading a magazine. 
Sudsy had the drop on him, and the people 
hadn’t neglected. to inform the parson that 
Sudsy could shoot quick and straight. 








Five minutes later Sudsy is back in his place, | 


etting up the drinks and acting like the 
gentlemanly host he was. Nobody’d missed 
him except Nell, and she came up to him, 
beaming on him, and asked him where he’d 
been. He told her that he’d stepped outside for 
a breath of air, and she asked him if he’d been 
worrying because he was broke. 
““My dear,’’ he says to her, “‘ain’t I told you 
a dozen times that I know that dough will 
come back to me?” 
| “You’re a darling,” says Nell, patting him. 
| Now Nell had fingers as sensitive as a faro 
dealer’s, and believe me, a dealer that’s a 
dealer has finger-tips like a butterfly’s wings. 
| As she patted him she felt a bump that hadn’t 
been in his clothes a little while before. Right 
| through the cloth of his coat her fingers read 
|the bump. It was dough, plenty dough, and 
she understood why Sudsy’d been so cheerful, 
| so confident that his gift would be returned to 
| him many-fold. 
| Well, Nell had left Chicago because the 
| police didn’t like her cute little way of lifting 
|a gent’s poke. She hadn’t practised pocket- 
| picking in a year or so, but the natural gifts 
|she had were still hers. She lifted Sudsy’s 
| roll like he’d been a perfect stranger, and then 
| she disappeared. 
| She went straight down to the bunk-house 
|} and found the parson in his room, dressed. 
| “You lost something,” she said. 
“T sure did,’’ he agreed. 

| Why ain’t you on the war-path looking for 
| it??? she demanded. 


f| ‘What was the use? The man was gone.” 


“Tt was my husband, Sudsy,”’ she told him. 
| “T wondered at him being so willing to help a 
}church. All you was was a collector for him. 
| He let you dig it up and then he took it off you. 
| But I took it off him. And here it is.” 

The parson grabs the bundle. ‘What a 
noble woman you are!’’ he cries. 

“T aim to be on the square,” says Nell. “But 
| since I returned the bank roll to you, don’t you 
| think you could manage to forget all about 
it’s having been pinched? It won’t do you no 
good to k_2f, and it would do me lots of harm.” 

The parson lifted his hands above his head. 
“How wonderful is the love of a good woman!” 
he exclaimed. “Like a beacon light it shines 
from afar, beaming upon the tortuous paths of 
evil and showing the erring wanderer the way 
home.” 

“Yeah, love’s grand,” 





she agreed, “but 





Sudsy’s likely to claim the beacon light bumt 
him, and—what had you intended to do?” 

He shook his head. “I was bewildered, my 
child. I got up and dressed, wondering if per- 
haps I’d not been mistaken in coming to 
Alaska, wondering if my. hopes weren’t destined 
to be dashed to earth. I’d raised more than 
twenty thousand dollars so easily—and then it 
was stolen from me so easily——” 

“That’s it—that’s the point,” she cried, 
“Somebody else might do what Sudsy did, 
You ought to go back to Boston, Parson, 
There, with that dough, you might establish 
a mission.” 

“That would be wonderful,” he agreed. 

“Sure it would be! You’d do great work 
and I’d always think of you and wish you well, 
You see, if you stay here, you gotta start a 
church, and Sudsy will know that you got 
your dough back, and then he’ll suspect me 
and you’ll bust up as sweet a marriage as ever 
was pulled.” 

“T almost owe it to you to leave,” he says. 

“Almost nothing,” she says. “If you got 
chivalry in you, you know you got to go. Why, 
Sudsy will drape a club around my delicate 
shape and wear out six pairs of shoes on my 
girlish countenance. He’s bound to know, if 
you stay here and start a church.” 

“T won’t go. What, leave you here to face 
his brutality?” The parson drew himself up. 

“How can you stop him? And if you could, 
would that make Sudsy love me? If you're 
gone, it won’t matter what he thinks, because 
he can’t prove I took the roll from him. But 
you here, with a church——” 

“Tf I only knew my duty!” groans the 
parson. 

“Would you had any dough in the first 
place if I hadn’t shooed Sudsy into the play? 
Didn’t I boost your game like I had thirty 
percent of all you make? Sure I did. And 
would you have a nickel of it now if I hadn't 
trimmed Sudsy out of it?” 

‘But to spread the light in this dark land——” 

Quick as a flash she leaped toward him; the 
roll was snatched from his hand before he knew 
she’d moved. “If you stay,” she said, “I keep 
the roll. You can’t start any church without 
this dough. Il burn it up.” 

“Don’t be careless with it,’’ he advises as 
she lights a match and holds it under the bills 
which made most of the twenty-one thousand. 

“I'll destroy it,” she says. “And Sudsy’s 
love and trust will be destroyed, and——” 

“Tl go,” he says, coming to a decision. 

“Now—tonight. The Empress sails in half 
an hour. You’ll be aboard her—you can get 
passage.” 

“T hate to do it, to abandon the field which 
promised so much,” he argues. 

“Do you think you can do anything here 
without money? And do you think that those 
who have already subscribed will subscribe 
again? Why, you've failed here,” she told 
him. “But if you go somewhere else, with 
money to build you a little church—why 
overlook a swell bet like this!” 

“To arrive with high hopes—to depart 
stricken, a victim of the cupidity of men—— 

“Listen, Parson,’ she interrupted him. 
“Twenty-one thousand scads is a swell loser's 
end, whether you know it or not. What did 
Sullivan get when Jim Corbett sunk him? 
Not a nickel! Here you buck against the 
smartest guy in Alaska, my own very husband, 
and while you lose out on the church end of 
it, you’re a bank roll fat for any other end. 

Parson Witherspoon sighs heavily; he rolls 
his eyes and groans. “Sister,” he says, “if you 
put it like that—after all, to remain here a 
be able to accomplish nothing is not serving 
the career which I have chosen for myself.” 

“Not forgetting that I get in wrong with 
Sudsy—he’s going to suspect something as it 
is, but if you stay—even if J burn all this 
dough—get started, Parson, get started.” 

Well, she led him to the Empress, saw 
aboard, waited until the liner sailed, then beat 
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monkey with the church. The women side 
against you. Even a nice girl like Nell will go 


back to Seattle I used to think of her. 


“Fou used to think of her?” I gasped. 
“Sgre—I was the parson,” he chuckled. 
“Then what’s the sense of all your talk 

about not bucking the ministry? Sudsy wasn’t 

fighting a minister. He was fighting a fake,” 

[ said indignantly. : 

“Sure, But if he could get in all that muss 
in trying to trim a fake minister, lose his roll, 
get 2 wife saddled on him and all, what on 
earth would have happened if I’d really been 
a parson?” : 

I made no reply to such unanswerable logic. 


$1 Gtr 


For the Woman 
(Continued from page 97) 


way you might some day be responsible for 
goodness knows what! We all—well, we know 
you—but some one might takeit seriously a 

“But I do not take it seriously, Madame,” 
said the foreigner. ‘‘Everybody feels so deeply 
about what your husband chooses to call the 
sanctity of the home—but always one’s own 
| home. We must have a sense of humor—of 
poise—of balance! Divorce is so easy in 
America, after all. And executions for killings 
—well, they are so difficult!” 

Perhaps it was the snake-like lash of his 
tongue, perhaps it was Julia’s opposition 
which intensified the pugnacious expression in 
Menden’s eyes. He was a little paler as he 
tumed, looking deliberately at each of the 
others. He did not know why Ned did not 
meet his eyes. Later he learned that at that 
moment Ned had seen Matayka and Sue 
drop their hands beneath the table and had 
observed what he believed was a tell-tale 
motion of their arms which indicated a secret 
hand-clasp. Menden was wholly innocent 
of inciting anyone—unless it were himself. 

His voice had taken on a depth of feeling 
and an impressiveness of tone which caused 
each of them to look up suddenly. 

“IT am quite deliberate in what I am going 
to say. It has been said that women main- 
tain the morals of society. It is not so. It 
is the men. When we are indulgent and tol- 
erant of the assaults upon the standards of 
women, society goes to the dogs. I am very 
much in earnest. A few killings would do 
more than anything else to raise the whole 
moral tone of the world. I am not a prude, 
but whatever this age may think I was fed 
and grown on the doctrine that innocence in 
girls and purity in wives was not to be assaulted 
by any other than curs. Kill a few of these 
curs and the others would come to heel. And 
therefore” 

“And therefore,” repeated Matayka, “you 
would protect your interests.” 

Not at all,” Menden replied. ‘You are 
speaking of a secondary consideration. The 

t Is a positive duty to society. Were I 
or any one of us to punish in summary fashion 
gs friend—one who has betrayed his friend- 
mp oF hospitality and who worked his evil 
ea well it might be a costly self-sacrifice— 
rer ged and even the death house if you 
Xe—but the example and the lesson to the 
world would be invaluable!” 

Manne days of sainted martyrs are over,” 
Z yka suggested. “TI hear of none of this 

urderous type.” 
ca, without any particular show 
‘eh, Mien = . rons I do not agree with 
padi D. a. At first I thought Joe was not 
» 41€ is—and I quite agree with him.” 





still in her eyes. 





himself, I’ve heard, and didn’t know the roll | 
was gone until the next day, and didn’t guess | 


But it’s like I told you—it doesn’t pay to | 


hack on you. A wonderful girl. All the way | 


I stared at my friend the California Boy. 





Julia stared at Ned. The look of fear was | 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 
in person. Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 
comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 
business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 


KGa. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
W x AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


8 
BELL SYSTEM 
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One Policy, One System, Universal Service 











CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully printed on 
the best paper! What more can sheet music be! There are over 
2300 compositions in the Century catalogue all 15e (20c in Canada) 
—masterpieces like ‘‘Barcarolle,”* ‘‘Evening Star,’”’ “‘Il Trovatore,”’ 
“Poet and Peasant,’’ etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Cen- 
tury’s low price is only possible because of his small profit. Complete 
catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 












Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—because 
they know it is all that good music can be—yet its price 
is but 15c a copy; and they know parents appreciate the 
saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 247 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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Just a few years ago Lloyd Shirley had a 
small-pay clerical job with no future. It 
was drudgery. He liked to draw, but could 
not quit and go to art school. One day his 
wife read a Federal School ad, and sent for 
“Your Future,” telling about the Federal 
Course. 

Mr. Shirley enrolled, studying evenings. 
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as artist for a paper company, at a better 
salary. He’s been climbing steadily since— 
read his letter: 

“T feel as though my old days of drudg- 
ery were a bad dream. Now I am earnin~ 
$3800.00 a year and I have just started. 
This commercial drawing is work I love 
to do. If it had not been for the oppor- 
tunity of studying art in my spare time, 
and the kindly interest of the Federal 
faculty, I would never have gotten out 
of the rut I was in. The practical, thor- 
ough, short course I took with the Federal 
School made my success possible.” 


Send for “‘ Your Future’”’ 

Mr. Shirley is typical of hundreds of Federal 
Studen.s who have gotten out of the rut, 
doubled and tripled their incomes in a short 
time. If you like to draw, 
and have a little ambition, 
read “Your Future” and find 
out what amazing progress 
you can make with the right 
art training. Use the coupon 
now. 
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“Don’t you agree, Julia?” asked Stefans. 

“T might,” she said in a low, uncertain 
voice. “But it would be cowardly for women 
to cast that burden on men. Why not let 
'the women, take care of it all? If there is 
|a lesson to be published for everyone to 
profit by—why not let women settle the 
| score?” 

Sue laughed and shook her bobbed hair. 
“T think you are all cuckoo!” she asserted. 
“You’d drop dead, Julia, if you even had to 
‘look at a gun.” 

“Well, that’s not so,” said Stefans. “I 
can testify to that. When Joe was away in 
the war and she was out here alone that 
summer she bought one.” He put down his 
coffee cup, sprang up and went toward the 
cupboard built into the wall just at the 
swinging door leading into the butler’s pantry. 
“Here it is now!’ he exclaimed. “It’s twice 
too heavy for a woman. A little automatic 
would have been the thing.” 

“Put it away,” said Sue. “I hate the nasty 
things. I'll dream of it creeping up the blankets 
and trying to rub its cold nose on my cold nose!” 
| ~Stefans put it back. 
| “A most unpleasant subject,” the foreigner 
remarked. 

“Perhaps an unnecessary one,’”’ said Menden. 
| His digestion was good and so was his cigar. 
| The smoke spread out in blue horizontal gos- 
| samers over the low-burned candles. He was 
'calm again. He had even forgotten for the 
|/moment that he would ask Julia if she had 
|ever met this man Matayka in Europe. He 

said in a conciliatory fashion: “If I talked 
too earnestly, I am sorry. I really was think- 
ing that an example was needed—you know? 
|—badly needed. I was thinking that the 
| whole world has grown too effeminate and men 
| too ready to think of their own skins and 
therefore to compromise.” 

“Well, there is one thing I will not com- 
promise on,” the Count exclaimed with a great 
show of zeal. ‘That is, a night like this! Iam 
going to take a dive, a bath, a swim, a deep 
plunge into that silvered moonlight. Who is 
going with me? Are you—Mrs. Menden?” 

“No one,” said Stefans with a challenging 
glance not at Julia but at Sue. 

The younger sister’s eyes flashed. ‘Oh, yes, 
there is!’ she. said with determination to 
answer that challenge. ‘I am not going to 
| stay here listening to freshman debating talk— 
|not while there is that heavenly chorus of 
| crickets and the moon and the fairies!”’ 
| She leaped up. Matayka rose with his lithe 
|slow grace. He was self-confident and ex- 
|huming a consciousness of the power and 
| attractiveness of his own personality. 
| Julia said quickly and pleadingly, “Wait 
| till I take these dishes into the kitchen, Sue; 
then we'll all go.” 

“Tt’s not necessary to have a cortége—as if 
we were going in a funeral to the grave,’’ Sue 
parried. “Come out later and find us!” 

“Tf you can,” added the Count, looking at 
Stefans. 

There was a moment’s pause in which the 
tall colonial clock tocked solemnly and the 
pulsing chorus of crickets outside in the grass 
emphasized the night. From the line of trees 
beyond the garden came a wailing cry. 

“Nothing but an old barn owl,” said Sue. 
“Tt was there last year. There’s a deep old 
| quarry at the end of the lane. It’s filled with 
water and frogs and things. Anybody would 
think you had seen the evil eye!” 

The Count laughed. He said: “Evil eye? 
Oh well, that too is our Continental peculiarity 
—like duelling.” 

“How do you know one when you see one?” 
asked Sue. 

“Difficult to describe,” Matayka replied. 
“Tt’s—oh well—a brown eye with a subtle im- 
pression of a stare and yet the gleam is behind 
a curtain of dreaminess. I can’t describe it. 
It is like something in ambush.” He looked 
toward Menden; Menden’s eyes were like that. 
“Come on!” Matayka finished. 

Julia and Ned-watched them run forth gaily 
jinto the moonlight. Menden was regarding 
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his cigar judicially in the manner of a 
fed, at peace with himself. — 

Julia looked at Ned, who had thrown hin. 
self down in a wicker chair and with his hang 
clasping the arms was looking at noth 
wrapped in a prodigious brooding. Under. 
neath a superficial gaiety Stefans was made of 
the stuff out of which fanatics are carved, 

“T wish you hadn’t barked,” said Julia to 
her husband. “It is not because I don’t 
with you. I think I do, dear. Only——" 

She stopped. She went to the door looki 
over the moonlit garden. It was empty. 4 
tree-toad was piping in the corner where the 
marble satyr grinned, the silvery light full on 
his face. She began to take the dishes inty 
the kitchen. Ned arose and paced up and dom 
without speaking. 

After a long time Menden, who a tly 
had been looking through a leather-bound yo 
ume to find some quotation, looked up and said: 
“Well, I can’t find it now. It would be an 
answer to Julia. What attracted you to this 
Matayka fellow?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Ned gruffly. “Yoy 
know how it is. Today we all accept anybody 
if they are brilliant and amusing. That's all 
we ask.” 

“Yes—and_ that’s 
Menden, yawning. 
has gone.” 

“She’s in the kitchen, I suppose.” Ned 
walked to the door of the butler’s pantry, 
He slammed shut, in passing, the door of the 
cupboard in the wall. When he stepped back, 
as if he had something to conceal, he looked 
quickly at Menden, who was reading the final 
stock market quotations. Then he slid along 
the wall and stepped noiselessly out into the 
garden. 

Menden only subconsciously realized that 
the other-had gone. After a time he yawned 
again, stood up, stretched and went forward 
toward the kitchen with a smile of affection 
on his face. His “barking” mood was over. 
He planned to put his arm around Julia’s 
shoulders—cheer her. She was nervous. He 
would fix that! 

The kitchen was empty. Dishes still un- 
washed were piled beside the porcelain sink. 
The electric light shone down mercilessly on 
the untouched disorder. 

“T’ll be- darned!” he exclaimed. “That's 
funny. She never said a word——” 

He went to the door of the living-room look- 
ing out into the garden. The memory that 
Julia had passed two years in Europe crept 
back stealthily into his mind. 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ he said, and went back to 
the lamp on the living-room table. i 

He was just raising a match to a new agar 
when he heard the vicious sound. 

Bang! There was a slight pause. Bang! 

The noise echoed on the rocky rise of ground 
beyond the quarry. It died away as Menden 
half rising braced himself on the chair arm. 

“That’s funny!” he said. “Somebody 
ing a sick dog perhaps.” : 

He settled back, reached for the paper agai, 
then suddenly stopped, got up and went towal 
the cupboard. The night was silent agai. 
Suddenly he heard the patter of feet running 
over the sod. Kea 

Stefans came in, as if he were a blind thing. 
He almost came into violent contact with the 
husband. He was white as if the pale moot 
light had veneered his face. ee 

“Matayka!”’ he breathed heavily. He 
dropped like a sack of meal in the daisy hele: 
The second shot was nothing.” 

“What happened?” exclaimed Menden, 
aghast. “Pull yourself together! 

“Tt was because of Sue. Nothing else. Be 
yond the hedge. 


what we get,” said 
“T wonder where Julia 


t be seem 








They stood in the lane. 

suppose he thought they couldn 

But it was just where the slope goes down int 
the flooded quarry. Understand? He 
something about a kiss. She was frigh' “4 
Anyone could see that. A fool could see a 
was unwilling. She tried to py bp hee ug? 
her. I could hear a ripping of a sleeve OFS 
thing. She struggled. He kissed her, 
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right! I could hear a kind of sob as she broke 
He was standing up alone then—a 
ect mark!” : : 

Menden pointed a trembling accusing finger 
him. “Oh, you fool!” he said. “It will be 

the end of everything!” pee. 
“No, no, it won’t!” Ned said in a shaking 
voice. But he had recovered some of his 
stiffening. “We must act at once, dear old Joe. 
We must act for Sue’s sake—and Julia’s. No- 
body knows that Matayka drove out here. If 
t him into his car and start it down the 
ruts of the old quarry lane, it will go over and 
into the deep stagnant water below. He got 
what he deserved. That’s all. You said that 

if, You were right.” 


“You're mad!”’ replied Menden, looking at | 
Stefans in horror. “You propose to involve us | 
al, Great heavens! I never dreamed I would | 
be up against this kind of thing. Do you | 


“J realize. So do you. And I am the one 
tho is practical.” 

“You call concealment practical!’’ roared 
Menden. “It’s nonsense! There’s only one 
thing to do—telephone the police and see the 
thing through. If self-defense or something 
like that can be shown there might be some 
hope.” He too was pale now. 

“For the love of everything you hold dear, do 
what I ask,” insisted Stefans. ‘It’s the one 
way out. I’m not asking it for my sake. You 
know that. It’s for the sake of everyone.” 

Menden looked at him, white, tense. The 


ler man’s lips were narrowing into the thin | 
line of cold determination which those who | 


know him in times of stress will recognize. His 


voice was not cold. It was almost sympathetic. | 
“Tam sorry, Ned,” he said. ‘There is only | 


one course. I must take it. And I am going 
to take it. If you want to skip, take the dog’s 
motor and go. If you take my advice you will 
stay and see it through. You must make up 
your mind. But you can’t change mine! I 
am going to telephone the police—at once!” 
“No! How can you? Didn’t you say it was 





the thing todo? Didn’t you? If anyone is to | 
blame, you are to blame! You’ve got to stand | 
by. You’ve got to help us to get the body——”’ | 

Menden shuddered. He shook his head | 


fimly. Then he burst out: “It’s final! But 
oh, you poor fool! What made you do it?” 

“Ido it?” gasped Stefans. “‘I?’* 

“Yes—where was your head?” 

The other stared at Menden; then he gave 
a raucous laugh. ‘You think I did it!” he 
said in a cracked voice. “Didn’t you under- 
stand why I went out when I found the pistol 
had gone? I didn’t do it, Joe. It was your 
wife—it was Julia. She did it.” 

Menden stared at him and stumbling back- 
ward, crumpled up in the wicker chair. He 
covered his face with his hands as if to shut out 
the vision of horror. 

“Julia?” he whispered. “Julia?” He was 
unable to conceive it. “Why should Julia——” 

again. ‘“‘Julia—what was the—the— 
reason?” 

“Can’t you see!” exclaimed Ned. “It was 
your talk, I tell you! You incited her. She 
stid that women could take care of their own 
%x—remember? She did it—to protect Sue.” 

The husband stared at him dully and then 
anew light flashed up in his widened eyes. He 
stumbled toward the cupboard and pointed 
at it. “If that was all,” he gasped, “why— 
why did she take the revolver before she could 

W what would happen? I don’t believe 
you, Stefans,” he roared. “You are lying! 
lia did not do it.” 

The other pointed toward the doorway. 

ere in the frame with the background of 


moonlight, Julia, tall, straight, with chin | 


left and eyes unblinking, stood with her 
,#tm around her sister’s bare shoulders. 
poh lips were parted and listless; she was 
te and limp like a wilted water-lily. Ap- 


ag it was only Julia’s strength which was 


er up. 
“Poor little Sue!”’ said Mrs. M 
; pre Mrs. Menden com- 
oe: “Poor little girl!” 
€ dropped her dazed, silent sister into a 
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chair and turning about she raised her right 
hand. The light gleamed along the nickeled 
barrel of the revolver. She put it down under 
the lamp as if to give emphasis to her possession 
of it. 

“Well,” she said wearily, “that’s that!” 

Ned spoke to her in a low voice, but looked 
at the husband, saying, “Joe says we must 
telephone the police.” 

“Of course,” answered Julia. 

Menden seized her arm in the grip of his two 
tense hands. “‘Did you ever know this Matayka 
before?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“On your honor?” 

“On my honor. What difference does that 
make?” 

“T can’t see any,” said Stefans. 
going to telephone, Joe?” 

Menden looked first at one and then another 
of the three. A curious expression came into 
his bronzed face—a tightness about his firm 
mouth. “It is just as well the servants didn’t 
come,” he said hoarsely. “It’s like destiny. 
This fellow had a sedan car, eh? If we put the 
—if we put him inside And the old 
quarry, you say, Ned?” He shuddered. 

“You’re going to take my advice!” 

Menden turned from Stefans and looked 
at Julia, who stood as if she had no concern 
whatsoever. 

“Yes,” said Menden. “I will see it through. 
What else can I do?” 

“T suppose you might tell me your plans,” 
said his wife in a low voice. 

“They are going to protect you, Julia,” Sue 
said with a quaver. ‘You all may think I am 
going to faint away again. But I’m noi. I 
know what I owe her. I’m brave as anyone. 
I can see anything through.” 

“Tell her, Ned,” commanded the husband. 

Stefans, with a new furtiveness—a furtive- 
ness which had suddenly come over all of them 
except Julia herself—whispered his proposal 
almost into Julia’s ear. Sue and Menden only 
heard occasionally such phrases as “the one 
way out” and “ruin for all of us” and “no 
chance of discovery” and “one story and no 
departure from it.” 

A curious smile, an inscrutable smile, per- 
haps contemptuous, gradually came upon 
Julia’s lips. She finally spoke to them all as one 
might speak to three naughty, foolish children. 


“Are you 





The Woman from a 


fer the guy that sold that Indian hootch. An’ 
don’t ferget it.” 

The man had driven on. 

“T used to make corn likker for Myra, 
my sister. We’re mountain folk an’ I’d known 
how from a lad. The doc said it’d be strength- 
enin’ fer Myra. Olaf Swenson’s father had 
trouble with my uncle once an’ they’ve held 
it against me since I came here. I never sold 
no likker an’ they know it. I don’t even make 
it any more.” 

Lottie had nodded her faith in him. 

It was getting on towards evening now and 
Lottie knew that she must go to the camp and 
prepare the dinner for the two men. She 
kissed Gweny and held her tightly for a 
moment. The child had almost forgotten her 
illness so intrigued was she by the wonders 
of an old-fashioned music-box that Ben Hunter 
had brought in and placed by her bed. 

As Lottie walked down the road she could 
hear the tinkly mu ‘c. It was good to know 
that Gweny was waim and comfortable; that 
fellah sure was kind to take a strange kid in 
that way. She wished that she might have 
stayed with Madum an’ Gweny; she dreaded 
spending the night at the camp without the 
older woman. Gorman . . . well, she couldn’t 
stall him off much longer, anyway. 

Gorman had said that he would pitch camp 
by the stream that flowed into the Sound. It 
was just outside the village and she soon came 
to the place. Old Dupré had the fire going 
and the tents were up. 
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“It is impractical,’ she said in a tired but 
patient voice. “It is quite impractical. We 
would condemn ourselves—all of us—to an 
eternal dread. Yesterday we were normal 
happy persons who never dreamed that tragedy 
—ghastly, grotesque tragedy—would grow out 
of our little follies, our little bad judgments, our 
haste and, perhaps, our—our strength. Well, 
if we hide this—thing, tomorrow we would 
all be walking about alive—but dead—dead 
within.” 

Menden tried to put his arms about her, but 
she seized him by the shoulders. 

“Telephone the police, Joe,” she said. “I 
have done my part. I took the revolver be- 
cause I was afraid Ned in his jealousy might 
take it. And then when the time came the 
great sense that you were right swept over me. 
I fired! To show the world that moral stand- 
ards must be upheld—for the principle of the 
thing! Now telephone!” 

“No, no no!” he begged. ‘No, no, Julia. 
I love you! It is all right. You did what was 
right. We can cover it all—Ned and I. We 
must act at once. No one will find out.” 

“No one will find out!” she exclaimed. 
‘Why, that’s nonsense. That’s why I fired— 
so that everyone would find out—all the world! 
The principle of the thing! That’s what you 
said. An example—for the whole world!’ Her 
eyes appeared bright. “Why do you hesitate— 
all of you?” she complained. “I have done my 
part. Now telephone the police.” She be- 
gan to laugh as if she were on the verge of an 
hysterical collapse. ‘“Telephone!” she com- 
manded. “Telleveryone—everyone. Sanctity 
of the home! Standards! Quick punishment of 
false friends and cads. Telephone!” 

“For heaven’s sake, listen, Julia!” exclaimed 
Stefans. 

Menden pleaded, “Julia! Julia! Julia!” 

““You’re cowards!” she accused them. “We 
should all be proud! Joe, you should lift your 
chin and say to all the world: ‘She is my wife. 
See what she has done. I taught her and she 
was brave.’ ”” 

“No, no, no!” he complained. 

She tossed her head. She clenched her hands. 
And then all at once she swept the revolver up 
into her clasping fingers and strode toward the 
telephone on the little table. 

Sue uttered a sob; the two men sprang 
toward the other woman. 


Circus by Belle Burns 


“Red said he’d be along presently,” he 
called to her. “Had to see a man about the 
lights fer the hall. I have to go back an’ get 
some salt before the store closes.” 

Lottie touched his arm as he passed her. 

“Say, Paul’”—her voice was low. “Kinda 
stick around tuh-night, will yuh? You 
know . . . Madum bein’ away an’ all : 
I wish you’d stay around.” 

The old fellow nodded wisely. “I get yuh.” 

After his footsteps died out she went about 
her preparations for dinner. She put the 
potatoes and the coffee on to boil, -then went 
to the van to find Gweny’s doll. She picked it 
up from where it had dropped to the floor of 
the car, and sat down on the step for a while. 
She took off her shabby old hat and rested her 
head against the side of the van. 

Moments later she realized that it was time 
to go on with her work; as she rose wearily, 
her hat slipped from her lap and rolled away 
under the car. She stooped and groped about 
for it. Something wet trickled across her bare 
hand. 

She snatched it away and sat back shaking 
the cool drops from her fingers. Maybe there 
was a leak in the gas tank. She raised her wet 
hand and sniffed at it. A raw, biting smell. 
She did not move for a moment; then she 
stooped and caught some more of the drops 
in her palm. Say! It was what she had thought 
at first . . . Booze! 

She listened for footsteps on the road but 
the silence was unbroken. She rose and hurried 











“Keep away! You shan’t stop me. Nothing 
will stop me!” 

They retreated. 

She picked up the directory, thought a 
moment and then went to the doorway, where 
she looked out across the moonlit land 
The cry of the owl came from the distant, dark 
trees. When Julia came back she stood looki 
into the open pages of the telephone book but 
with her head inclined to one side as if she were 
listening—listening perhaps to some whispering 
voice. 

“Give me 123-R,” she said. “Yes, that’s it.” 

“Julia!” her husband said and pressed his 
hands over his staring eyes. “Don’t! Don't!” 

Sue was whispering in an awed voice, “Sister! 
Sister! Sister!” 

“T must have talked like a fool!” exclaimed 
Menden. “Iam to blame. I’m the one!” 

They all looked at him, even Julia with the 
receiver held in her left hand at her ear and 
with the same strange patient smile which 
may have been of resignation about her lips, 

In that moment there entered the room like 
a personality—a ghost, the silence of the night. 
But immediately that silence was chased by 
the sharp coughing of mechanism, the swift- 
running explosions of an engine settling intoa 
purr. A vehicle went up the lane, crashed 
through some shrubbery at the corner. 

Sue gave forth a little scream of terror. 

“Tt’s his car!’ exclaimed Ned. 

“Yes,” said Julia quietly. “It’s his car.” 

“He was only wounded!” cried Menden. 
‘Why didn’t you say so, Julia?” 

She replied: ‘You did not ask. I shot yards 
over his head. He dropped into the long grass. 
It was part of his gallant nature, little Sue. 
I believe we will never see him again. You 
were a fool, little Sue,” she said, putting down 
the pistol and holding her hand over the 
telephone mouthpiece. ‘You really are as 
fresh as new milk. And Ned—well, Ned is just 
Ned. And, Joe dear, you do bark an awiul 
lot, even when you're right. 
she smiled—“‘somehow I manage to love 
you all.” 

She took her hand from the mouthpiece. 

“Oh, is this 123-R?” she asked. “It’s 
Callahan’s, isn’t it? I was afraid you'd be 
closed. I have two unexpected guests for 
overnight, and so please send an extra quart 
of milk in the morning.” 


Gr OME (Continued from page 111) 


to the men’s tent; there she found the flashlight. 

Back at the van she started her search; it 
didn’t take long to find the false bottom of the 
car. Evidently a bottle of the stuff had 
broken and revealed to her the hiding-place 
. . . Well, that accounted for a lot of things. 
This was why Gorman was able to pay 
their small salaries when business was poor; 
this was why there were always a few men 
hanging around the camp. Gorman probably 
was afraid to sell his hootch here with the mur- 
der by a drunken Indian still so fresh in the 
minds of the villagers. A drunken Indian! 
Her heart missed a beat at the thought 
Maybe that was why Gorman had lied this 
afternoon about the Indian who had beet 
talking to him at the camp last night. It'd 
been only ten miles away where they'd cat 
The conviction grew in Lottie’s mind it 
been the manager of the show who had 
that Siwash the booze. : ; 

At the camp-fire again she tried to quiet het 
uneasiness. She’d never let on that she knew. 
It wasn’t any of her business. ‘Anyway Uf 
fellah’d made his getaway an’ he’d never 
Evidently Gorman wasn’t worried none. | 

During dinner there was little conversaads 
Gorman cast his sidelong glances frequently # 
Lottie. Twice he caught her hand as she sei 
him and once he pinched her viciously ¥ 
she pulled away. She was glad that 
spoken to old Dupré when, as they sat | 
the fire, Gorman moved nearer to Lottie 
talked to her in a low whisper. 
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“Say, Lot, I guess yuh know I’m fallin’ fer 
don’t yuh? Yuh’re a kinda cute kid. I 
like yer hair—yellah hair. I’m nuts over that 
kinda way yuh got with yuh. I’m takin’ the 
show south this winter. You be a good little 
ipl an’ you an’ the kid’ll go along. Get me?” 
Yes, she got him all right. When Gorman’s 
hairy hand with its black-rimmed nails closed 
tightly over her cold little fingers, she set her 
teeth. When he raised her palm and pressed 
it against his thick lips she smiled—smiled 
with eyes that were cornered and sick. Still, 
she'd play a tougher game than this to see 
that the kid was looked out for. 

She went to her tent as soon as she could. 
Tired as she was she did not sleep but lay 
staring at the firelight dancing on the canvas. 
Her thoughts turned to Ben Hunter and how 
kind he’d been to the little girl. She’d never 
met a man like him before. She wished that 
Gorman was more like Ben. She fell into a 
restless sleep thinking of Gweny and the en- 
chanting music-box. 

In the night she wakened with a pounding 
heart. She lay motionless, not even breathing. 
Some one was fumbling with the flap of the 
tent. Oh, hadn’t she known this’d come? 
Gorman... . 

Maybe she could rouse Paul before it was too 
late. She opened her mouth and screamed 
shrilly. When she heard Paul stumble out of 
the other tent she threw her worn dressing 
robe around her and slipped out. Gorman 
and Paul were by the dying fire; the manager’s 
eyes glowered across at the little woman. 





“J—] had a bad dream, I guess . . .” Her 
voice was weak. “I thought I called out.” 

“Yeah—you called out, all right. I was out | 
here havin’ a cig’—couldn’t sleep—yuh woke | 
Paul up with yer screamin’.” | 

“Gee, I’m sorry.” She guessed that Paul | 
was wise now to what was goin’ on. He had | 
seated himself by the fire and lighted a cigaret. | 
He'd keep his weather eye on Gorman. She 
started back to her tent. The manager fol- 
lowed her and spoke in a low tone. 

“Don’t think yuh got away with this, kid. 
Yuh wasn’t born yestiddy an’ neither was I. 
Yuh got till tuhmorrow tuh make up yer mind 
about a lot o’ things. It’s California fer you 
an’ the kid this winter or yuh can get out. 
Get me?” 

At breakfast a surly Gorman announced 
re they would give their performance that 

t 


“They shipped that guy’s body down tuh 
Seattle on las’ night’s boat. The Siwash’s 
made his getaway an’ Satiddy night ought tuh 
bring a good house. Ev’rything’s quiet now.” 

“But Gweny won’t be able tuh go on, Red.”’ 
Lottie’s voice was anxious. 

“We'll show without her. I’m goin’ on tuh 
the next town tuhmorrow an’ I’ll give the kid 
till Tuesday. You can come with us an’ Madum 
can stay an’ look out fer Gwen. Tuesday 
they can come down on the boat, see?—if 
yuh’restill with us. That’s fair enough, I’ll say.” 


_ At the farm Lottie found the child much 
improved. 

“Tt still hurts to swallow, momma, but I 
don’t feel so sick. Uncle Ben read me a swell 
story about a prince an’ a poor girl an’ a glass 
slipper. Gee, it was elegant. He said the 
Poor girl had gold hair like yours, mom. 
said I could call him Uncle Ben.” 

This guy Hunter’s sure good tuh me an’ 
the kid,” Madum assured her. “Won’t let 
me raise my hand tuh wash so much as a 


Oo 


When Lottie spoke to the man about 

adum and Gweny staying on, he was quick 
to assure her of his pleasure. 

t’s a nice little girl of yours, Miz le 

Flonzelay. I’m sure glad to have her stay.” 
h T wish you could see the show tuhnight.” 
Was late in the afternoon and she was just 
caving for the camp. 

Td—I'd like to see you on the stage. I 

w an old lady down in the village that’d 
come up an’ stay with the little girl—if you 





Wouldn’t mind. I’d like right well to see you 
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in the show.”” His voice held an eager note. 

She was glad that he wanted to see her act; 
in the make-up and the pink tights and the 
fluffy ballet skirt she knew that she was pretty. 

Before dinner she walked in to the village 
hall to see that her equipment was in place. 
Gee, but she dreaded tonight! Her heart was 
heavy but she’d made her decision and she 
meant now to stick to it. Later as she returned 
along the street she felt an unseen excitement 
that seemed to charge the air. It was Satur- 
day evening and the farmers and their families 
from all around had driven in. She hoped that 
it was to see the show that they came. There 
were several groups of young Swedish boys 
talking earnestly and gesticulating. The Indian 
was still at large and feeling seemed to be 
growing. 

There was a tenseness in the air when 
Madum seated herself at the piano for the 
overture. The three behind the scenes felt it; 
Gorman’s face was twitching nervously. 

“Tf yuh see ’em startin’ anything, beat it fer 
the camp,” he cautioned as he went toward 
the front of the house to run off the picture 
that opened the show. “They been fightin’ 
among themselves all afternoon, the young 
bunch has. They’re ugly.” 

The Swede who ran the general store came 
backstage soon after. 

“Ay don’ like the way they’re actin’. 
Better you should have waited to give this 
show. Maybe they don’ bother you, but be 
careful. Ay’m scared for what this bunch do. 
Das young crowd ban wild. If they don’t like 
your show, maybe they start somethin’. Ay 
am dep’ty sheriff an’ Ay do vot Ay can. Ay 
guess das crowd got it in for Ben Hunter more 
as you.” 

Lottie’s eyes widened with anxiety. 

“Hunter—why, he’s comin’ here tonight! 
Oh, mister—promise you’ll stop him!” 

The man turned hurriedly to the door. 

“Ay’ll stop him an’ Ay’Ill go to Indian village 
for sheriff an’ some of the older men. They 
ban down there for see das Siwash’s squaw. 
Sheriff ban put das bunch o’ kids straight. Ay 
be back soon—you don’ vorry.” 

Lottie and Paul huddled together after he 
had gone. 

“T don’t like the sound of ’em. These here 
Svenskies are bad once when they’re roused.” 

“We ain’t done nothin’ to ’em, have we?”’ 
Lottie wondered if old Dupré knew about the 
false bottom of the car. 

“No, but we’re strangers. 
take their meanness out on.” 

“The Devil’s Bride” was being unreeled out 
front; it was a picture that was not designed to 
have a quieting effect upon the audience. The 
villain committed countless crimes throughout 
the several reels and when he was finally 
trampled to death by a wild horse, a yell went 
up from the tense house. 

“Lord, they sound like a howlin’ mob, I'll 
say.” Paul shivered. He was laying out his 
props on the small table with the drape of red 
velvet and tarnished gold fringe—first the 
cigar boxes, then the stand for the billiard 
cues, the brass lamps, and last the long shiny 
knives. ‘Maybe I better go on next, Lot.” 

The woman shook her head. She was 
uneasy and a little frightened, but she had to do 
her stuff sometime; now’d prob’ly be better 
than later. Besides, she could go to Gweny as 
soon as her act was over. She poised on tiptoe 
as she heard Madum out front swing into the 
waltz melody that was her cue. 

Slowly the creaky curtain rose and with 
parasol aslant she kissed her fingers to the 
audience and ran out onto the wire. She 
would try to win them with a difficult little 
waltz step that she generally saved until her 
act was working up to its grand climax, when 
she would balance on a slack wire swinging far 
out over the audience. 

Smiling, swaying, stepping, the small pink 
figure seemed to dance airily on nothing at all. 
She was too watchful of a misstep to be able to 
see the audience until Madum dashed into the 
strains of a cake-walk and she ran back to the 
tiny platform at the end of the wire. Her 


Somethin’ tuh 


anxious eyes searched for some sight of Ben 
Hunter. She knew she needn’t worry about 
him, though. The deputy’d stop him from 
comin’ an’ soon be back with the sheriff. 

Bowing and smiling, she faced the mass of 
faces, but there was no response. The waltzs 
hadn’t gone over. Under the sickly light of the 
few oil lamps in the dingy hall, the crowd sat 
sullen and still like rows of green-white masks 
Ugly masks. She yearned for the assurance of 
Ben Hunter’s kind brown eyes but she Was 
glad that they were not in that silent house. 

With every ounce of strength and art that 
she possessed, the little woman struggled 
against the sinister waves of something that 
she could not see but only feel. Great 
of sweat stood out on her forehead and ran 
down her face as Paul and Gorman loosened 
the wire for her final stunt. 

She tried te drag fascinated eyes from the 
rows of masks, for she could feel the taut 
forces within the still lines marshalling for 
an outlet. A sudden whispering and Stirring 
shook the rows. Without looking to see the 
cause, scarcely waiting until the man had 
secured the cable, Lottie was swinging on the 
slack wire. Maybe now she could give ’ema 
thrill that’d catch their fancy. 

The blur of menacing faces seemed to glare 
up at her as she swung high above them. Gosh, 
she was gettin’ crazy too; but this stunt always 
got her wrought up, swingin’ over their heads 
like this with only a perfect balance between 
her an’ death. Higher . . . higher... 
higher . . . the swinging wire reached its 
zenith so that the small pink figure rested ina 
side-slant for an instant. She’d ceased pump- 
ing now; she’d let the swaying rope die sloyly. 
It was just then that she heard a woman in the 
front row give a screaming moan and saw her 
crumple down in a faint. 

The hall was in a turmoil; people were jump- 
ing up with craning necks and there was a hum 
like a swarm of wasps. A Viking of a man 
caught up the limp figure of the farm woman 
and started up the aisle. Lattie was trying 
desperately to bring the wire to a stop; she 
couldn’t jump to the stage, still swinging so 
far out. The man with his fainting burden was 
half-way up the aisle when she caught sight of 
Ben Hunter standing alone near the back of the 
hall. A flood of anxiety swept her. 

The wire was swaying in narrower half- 
circles now; in a moment she could jump to the 
stage. It was at that instant that she heard 
a harsh voice ring out. 

“Yaah! Ben Hunter there, fellers! Him 
that sells corn whisky tuh Siwash murderers.” 

Madum stopped playing. The woman on 
the wire leaped to the stage and peered out to 
where the overgrown youth, Olaf Swenson, 
stood on a seat and pointed at Ben. She 
shrieked at Madum. 

“Fer heaven’s sakes, play 

She started a wild dance, calling out a street 
song at the top of her small voice. If only she 
could get them quieted. She called loudly to 
Madum, but the stout woman was waddling 
through the door that led back stage. Gorman 
was running from the front of the house and 
Paul was shouting at her from the wings. 

With a sob Lottie saw that it was hopeless. 
Already the mass was pushing towards the back 
of the hall; from her vantage point she could 
see a group of young rowdies surroun 
Hunter. They were yelling. What was that 
somebody hollered? “String ‘im up! Tar an 
feathers fer them that sells booze tuh Indians! 

The woman wrung her hands and whim- 
pered. Why say, they couldn’t do that! This 
fellah hadn’t had anything tuh do with that 
murder. Why, she could tell ’em that he 
hadn’t done anything. She could tell ‘em 
where that Indian got his hootch. 

A sudden blinding flash seemed to break 
over her head and she sank down In a4 sii 
sobbing bundle. Say, she couldn’t tell ‘em 
anything. She had tuh keep her mouth shut. 
If they caught Gorman, what’d become of het 
an’ Gweny? Gweny—Lord, she had tuh get to 
her. She shook loose from old Dupré’s hands; 
he was trying to pull her away from the stage- 
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Sobbing in great gulps, she ran like a mad 
thing into the darkness of the alley. Near the 
street she collided with a dark form that swore 
vilely and then grasped her arm. 

“That you, Lot? Fine mess back there. 
We'll beat it fer the camp pronto.” 

The dingy side street was deserted; a few 
men ran along the main road in the direction of 
the hall’s front entrance. 

“What’ll they do with that fellah—what 
dyuh think?” Lottie’s voice came in gasps. 

“Qh—tar an’ feathers—’r maybe . . .” 

“Yuh mean they’ll dare tuh string him up?” 

“Say—how’d I know? What's the sense 0’ 
standin’ here gassin’? Yuh got tuh beat it up 
fer Gwen whilst I break camp—’tain’t safe 

”» 


A man ran out from the entrance to the 
general store; a heavy coil of rope was slung 
across one shoulder. The woman’s hand 
caught at her throat. 

“Gorman—yuh—yuh ain’t goin’ tuh let ’em 
hang that innocent man, are yuh?” 

“Lissen—what’s it tuh me? I can’t do 
nothin’. All I want’s tuh beat it.” 

“You bet you do, ’cause you know who sold 
that hootch an’ so do I. I know about the 
false bottom tuh the car.” 

“Well, what yuh goin’ tuh do about it?” 

“Tm goin’ tuh make ’em let that fellah go.” 

Gorman laughed aloud. ‘“Yeh—an’ then 
what—you an’ the kid can starve, eh?” 

Lottie’s head drooped helplessly. Sure, Red 
was right. Gweny had tuh be taken care of; 
she had tuh hang on with Gorman—she had 
tuh. That dep’ty’d bring the sheriff any 
minute . . . Her eyes widened as a muffled 
shout came from the hall . . . She had tuh 
hang on with Gorman—she couldn’t tell—she 
couldn’t . . . Even if a man died for it? 

Without a sound she turned and darted back 
through the alley. Red caught her almost at 
the entrance. 

“Yuh crazy little fool! I'll give yuh just one 
second tuh beat it fer the camp.” 

“Tain’t goin’ tuh let ’em hang Hunter. He’s 
been too good tuh my kid. He ain’t done 
nothin’.” 

She tried to slip by but he caught at her 
arm and swung her about. 

“Get down that alley!” His tone was harsh. 

“No!” 

The blunt fingers sank into her thin arm. 
She struggled wildly. Her nails scratched 
their way across his hand. She kicked and 
clawed. desperately. With a snarl of rage 
Gorman struck her across the side of her head 
with his doubled fist. She crumpled up 
against the board wall and sank down. . . 

When his running footsteps had reached the 
end of the alley she tried to pull herself to her 
feet. She was very dizzy; her head was reeling 
from the blow, and the clamor from inside the 
hall seemed to come from far away .. . 
Inside the hall—say, there was something she 
had to do in there—something. She called out 
sharply when she remembered and ran un- 
steadily to the door. Paul was coming out. 

“Lot! Ain’t you gone yet? They’re goin’ 
tuh hang that guy, all right. You beat it!” 

The woman caught at his coat and held her- 
self steady. ‘“Paul—get toward the Indian 

Hage an’ hurry the sheriff. He’s comin’. I’m 
goin’ tuh tell em the truth about that booze. 
Pll stop ’em if I can—an’ you tell the sheriff it 
was Gorman sold that booze.” 

She ran through the wings to the stage. In 
the body of the hall the crowd jostled and 
seethed. There were mostly young men in the 
front ‘ranks. One older man was tryin’ to 
talk to them and they seemed to be arguing. 
Standing above the crowd as if they’d put him 
up on a box was the brown-eyed man. His 
face was white and there was a red stain across 
one cheek. He seemed calm, though. Just as 

turned his eyes to where the woman’s 
small pink figure swayed on the empty stage, 
@ man in front of him threw a heavy coil of 
Tope up over a beam of the skeleton rafters. 
crowd swayed and there was an ugly 
murmur. 


Lottie ran up and down the stage trying to 
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| gain their attention—shrieking, calling fran- 


tically. Her voice was drowned by theirs. 


| Some one slipped the noose about Hunter’s 
NECK = 53), 


Oh, where was that sheriff? He’d 
be there any instant. Why didn’t some one 
hold ’em? If she only had a gun—anything 
to stall for time! 

Her eyes passed the gaudy table of Paul’s 
props—then jerked again to where the case of 
knives gleamed coldly in the light of the lamps. 

With a tight-throated gasp she ran to the 
table. The knives . . . maybe . . . alittle 
time . . . Her eyes sought the rafters. Yes, 
she could go that way. It was the only 
chance . . . She stuck the cold blade down 
the front of her low-cut bodice. Where the 
curtain was rigged there was a rope to the 
rafters. She swarmed up and drew herself 
erect on the narrow beam. 

Her head hurt her terr’bly. The crowd 
below seemed to be whirling in circles. She 
stood swaying unsteadily on the narrow two- 
by-four. The old beam was so rickety— 
rotten, too; she wondered if it’d hold her 
weight. She began to have a dizzy fear of ‘that 
slender beam. Her dull eyes traveled down to 
where some men were clearing a space—then 
back over the narrow beams where across a 
heavier rafter a coil of rope curved like the 
deadly brown body of a snake. 

She had to get there—she had to cross this 
rotten beam. Say, she couldn’t! Waves of 
blackness were swirling about her. She 
daren’t take a single step. She heard a louder 
shout below. With a superhuman effort her 
consciousness tore its way through the envelop- 
ing clouds . Agroup of men had grasped 
the rope and were swinging back on it. 

Oh, she had to make it! She was running on 
tiptoe over that dizzy space . . . She was 
across. That ugly rope—that ugly thing that 
was killing a man—she slid down and hacked 
and cut at it with a desperate strength ... . 
Just after a choking cry had come from below, 
the _ strand parted and she heard a heavy 
ta 5. 

The ugly faces were all upturned now. 
Their shouts and calls seemed to rise up and 
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strike her. They were going farther away, 
though. She closed her eyes to clear the haze 
from them. A louder shout came from the 
stage ... She was so dizzy .. . He 
gaze wavered to where a group of men had 
run out on the stage and were jumping down 
into the pit, driving the crowd before them, 
They had guns, too. That’d be the sheriff 
Everything’d be all right now. : 

She laughed unsteadily. She felt sorta 
numb. Say, she guessed she’d put her act 
over, though. She’d saved the brown-eyed 
guy. She was out of a job, but she’d done 
the square thing. Gorman’d got away, she 
guessed. It was just as well... Every- 
thing was .gettin’ dark. The lights were 
growin’ dim. She tried desperately not to 
loosen her grip on the beam. 

She woke to the dimness of the forest road 
and felt the slow jogging of the car. It must 
have been a dream, she thought dully, for-here 
she was back in the flivver. She opened her 
lids, but a bit at a time . . . She was so 
tired. She hurt all over, too. She tried to 
move her arm and saw that it was band. 
aged tightly. That was funny—oh well, no 
wmaatter:s . 

At the sides of the road were only shadows; 
overhead she glimpsed black branches against 
the starlit sky. Peaceful and quiet it seemed, 
and she was so worn. She settled her head 
more comfortably into a pleasant curve— 
then knew with a start that it was a man’s 
shoulder against which she lay relaxed. With 
an effort she pulled upright, and in the dim 
glow of the dash light she looked into Ben 
Hunter’s eyes. 

Their gaze seemed to melt into something 
wonderful for a moment. Her tired lids 
widened. The car was only creeping along 
now. Suddenly she seemed to know all the 
things that this man’s honest eyes were telling 
her . . . Her throat closed on a hint of a sob; 
then she settled back against the welcoming 


shoulder. Ahead the light from the farmhouse . 


gleamed out . . . Quiet there—still, peaceful. 
She was going to Gweny . .. The man 
touched her hand gently. She was going—home. 


ce he 


A Bachelor in Biarritz (Continued from page 65) 


meant to ask you what you were doing in 
Mexico?” 

“That time? I was boss packer and snake- 
shooter for a prospecting outfit.” 

“But—but then you must ride like a streak! 
Why haven’t you kept it up?” 


“Here?” He smiled. “Why, this is just 
dude-riding. I’d as soon ride in a chuck- 
wagon.” 


Miss Osborne came to her senses. What need 
of putting him through a further catechism? 
Could you imagine Wild Bill Hickok wearing 
plus-fours and worrying about his mashie- 
niblick? 

“But if you’re a lawyer you must have gone 
to college, didn’t you?” 

“Ves,’”’ he said, “I went to the Eureka Col- 
lege of Commerce and Law, in Kansas City. 
I was in the class of 1916, on the night shift. 
Daytimes I had a steady job.” 

“Oh! But honestly, what could ever have 
brought you to such a queer place as Biarritz?” 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “I’d made a 
little easy money, and I was kind of tired and 
wanted a rest, and I wanted the differentest 
place I could find. So I just kind of drifted 
until I got here—and it was.” 

She didn’t repeat this conversation to her 
mother, for there were certain topics on which 
they weren’t completely in accord, and there 
was no purpose in anticipating trouble. But 
Colcord himself enlightened Mrs. Osborne 
before the week was out. 

During the interval he had been moderately 
in evidence. But Dorothy could do nothing 
with him; she couldn’t even cajole him into 
riding with her, but she liked him extremely 
well, as she had known that she would. Her 
mother liked him too; he was such an admirable 





listener. But then, after having been enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Osbornes, he took 
them to dine at the Hermitage, where the 
daughter’s misgivings were realized in bulk. 

“At ordering a dinner, which is an art,” 
said Mrs. Osborne graciously, ‘“‘you are a past 
master, Mr. Colcord.” 

He smiled and answered in what was very 
nearly a drawl: ‘‘Well, I reckon I ought to be. 
For two years I was captain of waiters in a 
hotel.” 

Dorothy winced, while her mother fumbled 
for her lorgnettes. “Oh! Are you one of those 
amazing men who worked their way through 
the university?” 

“No, Mrs. Osborne; only through a commer- 
cial law factory. But I was a gas inspector 
then. This was beforehand, when I was 
scratching to make up for not having gone 
to high school. I started driving the station 
bus, and then I got promoted.” j 

Her expression was thickly varnished with 
composure. “But—but didn’t that mean ac- 
cepting tips—and everything? I don’t under- 
stand how you could do it!”’ 

He preserved his smile. ‘Well, what 
would they have given me—cut flowers oF 
theater tickets?” 

She didn’t alter by a single degree her de- 
meanor towards him; she was his guest. But 
when she was alone with her daughter in their 
suite at the Palais she said impressively: 
“Dorothy, I think we’d better be a trl 
diplomatic. I grant you that Mr. Colcord is 
good-looking and that he was properly intro- 
duced, but who is he, and what is he?” 

“Why, I rather suspect,” said Dorothy 
tersely, “that he’s a gentleman.” i: 

“But his family? And his circumstances? 
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Dorothy had been prepared for this, but she 
was ruffled nevertheless. “Oh, mother! You 
think over some of the men you haven’t 
objected to—because all you could see was 
their family and their circumstances. You 
‘uct remember our last winter in Chicago!” 

Her mother stiffened. “Dorothy tg 

“Of course they were gentlemen—as long as 

uwere around. All menare. But when you 
weren't there and they could be as free as 

” 





— 

ety.” said her mother with superb 
dignity, “I was under the impression that 
[had your promise not to refer to that subject 
again in any way, shape or manner, either to 
me or to anyone else.” 

Miss Osborne relented. “I’m sorry, dear. 
I forgot. But I don’t give a rap what his 
parents were, or what his bank account is. 
[like him! And he’s nice.” 

That closed the immediate discussion, but 
Mrs. Osborne privately resolved to inform her- 
sf how it came about that one who had so 
recently been chaperoning a squad of waiters 
in Kansas City was now socially at large in 
Biarritz. g 3 

The results of her subtle sleuthing didn’t 
cheer her. Indeed, she was told nothing 
which she hadn’t known in advance. He had 
arrived in May; his smile was his passport, 
and he was admitted everywhere, except when 
action was of the essence of the party. He 
had evidently gone through painful ordeals 
and labored at strange vocations, but what of 
it? He was handsome, affable, obliging, a 
reliable spectator, a safe man with débutantes 
and an anchorage for matrons; he kept his 
appointments and paid his bills, and what more 
could you expect from a bachelor in Biarritz? 

“Pelham Colcord?” said Doctor McGarrah. 
“Why, I never met him until three months ago, 
but I’d take his word or his check or his friend- 
shipat exactly a hundred percent. He’s the salt 
of the earth. Was that what you meant?” 

Mrs. Osborne, although her intuitions hadn’t 
faded, adjourned the investigation; and almost 
at once Colcord gave her a wide opening. He 
referred to his father. 

“And may I inquire,”’ said Mrs. Osborne in 
august suspense, ‘what your father’s occupa- 
tion was, Mr. Colcord?” 

“Why, to the best of my recollection,” he 
said, “it was principally smoking Honey-Dew 
plugand damning the government. Asa minor 
issue, he was an express agent, and a notary, 
and a justice of the peace.” 

The worst of it was that aside from her 
maternal qualms, she thought him charming. 

Simultaneously Colcord was giving board 
and lodging to various qualms of his own. 
Often, as he paced the Elephant’s Nest, he 
wondered what the two Osbornes would say 
and how much of their benevolence would 
vanish if he blurted out the balance of the 
truth which was oppressing him. 

“Oh, well,” he said to his image in the mir- 
ror, “it'll all come out in the wash! Let’s go!” 
And for another fortnight they went. 

The Osbornes, by this juncture, were in mid- 
career. They had become persons of consid- 
erable mark; they were even prominent enough 
to be mildly gossiped about—which of course, 
i any resort so fashionable as Biarritz, is a 
sign of merit. But despite the glamour and 
acclaim, and the fervid worship of Ted Minot, 
Miss Osborne still allotted Colcord a fraction 
of all evenings which found them under the 
same roof, and she still walked with him, now 
and then, in the afternoons. 

You know,” he said in his soft voice, “there 
are times when I just have to exert my resist- 

will to the utmost to make sure this is true. 

If anybody’d told me ten years ago that I’d 

ever be parading around Biarritz, France, 

and have friends like you and your mother, 

ue rung for the police to take away 
ie 

Yes,” she said, “it must be a wonderful 





Sensation to feel that everything you’ve got 
you've really earned.” core za. 
He shook his head introspectively. “But 
t isn’t quite correct. How could it be? 
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Why, with the war coming in, I’ve only had | 
five years! But I’ve had some bull luck—in | 
land deals. That isn’t anything to be puffed | 
up about, is it?” 

“Why, if you used your intelligence and your 
judgment a 

“But I didn’t,” said Colcord. “It was this 
way: I had a client who was broke, so instead 
of a fee he assigned me an option he had on 
some land. Well, sir, in a year that land had 
edged right into town, so instead of a hundred 
dollar fee I made five thousand. So I specu- 
lated on another parcel and made another 
profit, and then I joined a kind of syndicate— 
and now I’m in Biarritz. Oh, I’ma pretty fair 
lawyer—I could always make a living—but 
I’ve been lucky. And you show me anybody 
that’s proud of raw luck and I’ll show you some- 
body I can’t understand.” 

“Do you know how remarkable you really | 
are?”’ she said soberly. 
He smiled. “Oh, I’m no prize turnip! I 

just like to see things straight.” 

The end of Minot’s vacation was now peek- 
ing around the corner, wherefore Minot was 
skirmishing on the frontier of imbecility. And 
when Dorothy was so maddeningly elusive 
towards him, what did it mean? Where did | 
he stand? Well, not infrequently he stood at 
the bar of the British Club and attempted to 
drown his apprehensions. Unfortunately he 
succeeded only in teaching them to float. 

At about this period Colcord and Miss 
Osborne wandered down the hard-packed 
beach to Ilbarritz, and discovered, half-way 
up the steep cliffs, a pocket of sand where they 
could sit and contemplate the miles of curling 
surf which give these shores their name—the 
Coast of Silver. 

She said musingly: “There’s one thing | 
you’ve never spoken a word about. Not a} 
word. But in all these adventures of yours, 
hasn’t there been the least tiny bit of— 
sentiment?” 

He smiled. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘“‘“once—and that 
was plenty enough.” 

“Oh! Was it a long time ago?” 

He looked away from her to the green slopes | 
of Jaizquibel, and the dazzling white villas of | 
Hendaye and Fontarabia. “No, it wasn’t. | 








But you couldn’t hardly blame her, anyhow. 
You know what my record’s been—and I’m | 
not ashamed of it. She wouldn’t have been | 
either; she’d had to work too. But then her | 
folks fell into too much money all of a sud- | 
den, so we couldn’t seem to talk the same lan- | 
guage. And that was that. Only I’d kind of | 
counted on her, so it was quite a bump.” | 

Miss Osborne was sifting sand through her | 
fingers. “She couldn’t really have cared for | 
you, though, or money wouldn’t have made | 
the slightest difference—would it? She didn’t 
deserve you. You’d do better to forget her.” 

“Funny part of it is, I don’t want to.” 

Miss Osborne went on winnowing the sand. 
“Was that what—led to your breakdown?” 

He turned to her. “‘What?” 

“Oh, there’s no use trying to fool me any 
more! I’ve known you for five weeks and I’m 
not blind. Something happened and you're 
getting over it. And you’ve got all the ear- 
marks of a nervous breakdown.” 

His eyes were vacant of expression. ‘So? 
Just because I don’t rise up on my hind legs | 
and paw? Look at me! Feel my arm! Sick? 
I haven’t seen a man in Biarritz I wouldn’t 
undertake to lay on his back in two minutes.”’ 

“You’re not fooling me,”’ said Miss Osborne, | 
under her breath. ‘“‘You’d been under a ter- 
rible strain—and then this happened—and 
then you broke down—and then you came over 
here to get as far away from her‘as you could. | 
Didn’t you?” 

He smiled. “Who do you think you are— 
Madame Zozo, the Mystic Sorceress of Egypt, 
consultations fifty cents? Don’t be silly!” | 
He scrambled upright and offered her his hand. | 
“Come on back to the seething metropolis | 


and I'll buy you a brimming beaker of tea at f: 


the Royalty.” 


That night he prowled the salon of the Ele- | "6 


phant’s Nest much later than usual, while | 
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Dorothy cut a new novel and read the first 
page of it for several hours. 

The Osbornes, escorted: by Ted Minot and 
a toothy British viscount, motored down to 
San Sebastian for a long week-end; so that 
the next time that Colcord saw them was on 
Tuesday evening at the Municipal Casino. 
Virtuously, he began by sitting out a fox-trot 
with the mother. 

At the soonest opportunity he yielded his 
chair to a French marquis with three chins and 
three penniless sons, and strolled out towards 
the main entrance. In the foyer he was way- 
laid by Theodore Minot. 

“Two words,” said Minot confidentially. 
“Vital to me. Two words—and ’nother little 
drink.” 

Colcord surveyed him impassively. ‘“You’re 
one over the eight already, Ted.” 

Minot laughed. ‘Be that as it may, ’m 
the man with the tin stomach, and I'll tell 
you what we'll have. We'll have black coffee. 
We'll have all the black coffee there is!” 

They found’a secluded recess and a waiter. 
“Well,” said Colcord, ‘“‘what’s gnawing you?” 

Minot pulled himself together. ‘You are, 
Pelham. Look here, Pelham, I’ve liked you. 
You think I’m tight. I’m not tight, but I’ve 
been to San Sebastian. Get the idea?” 

“Drink your coffee, Ted.” 

“Tt’s this way, Pelham. You don’t mind if I 
call you a dog, do you? No, because you’re 
red-minded, broad-blooded American. But 
you’re dog in the ointment.” 

“What?” said Colcord. 

Minot gestured with a courtly flourish. 
“Oh, very high-class dog, but—come to dances, 
don’t dance; come to golf club, don’t golf; 
come to polo field, don’t polo—just be a fly 
in the manger. And here my vacation’s rushin’ 
tragically to a tragic close, and—and I was at 
San Sebastian.” He swallowed more coffee. 

“Well?” 

“Well, don’t do it! Listen, Pelham—on 
Saturday I got to depart from hence. And 
naming no names, don’t sit out any more 
dances with Dorothy—let me crash in.” 

Colcord’s eyes were luminous. “Go on with 
your coffee, Ted.” 

Minot put down his cup. “I’m cold sober, 
Pelham. But I’mcrazy. It isn’t liquor, I’m— 
well, man to man, are you going to plug my 
game or not? I’m just asking you to be 
human, that’s all.” 

Colcord’s eyes were pin-points. There was 
so very much to be considered. He was saying 
to himself: ‘Why, the poor blinking buzzard! 
What does he take me for—a stuffed dummy? 
But at San Sebastian he must have proposed 
to her, and she stalled. Why did she stall? 
Oh, but she is a dear! But her mother! But 
her money! But we’ve got to have a show- 
down, and maybe tonight’s the night!” 

He stood up. “Ted, I’m going to be so 
human you’d be surprised. But don’t crowd 
me, boy, don’t crowd me! You see, to a man 
who was raised the way I was, your proposi- 
tion sounds kind of languid, Ted. But T’ll 
mull it over and let you know. Now is that a 
fair notice?’ He smiled and sauntered back 
to the ballroom. 

Miss Osborne greeted him cordially and in- 
dicated the neighboring chair, but he said: 
“No, let’s go out and get some ozone.” 

From the mainland they went across the 
wooden footbridge to the Virgin Rock. They 
were utterly alone. Side by side they peered 
out at the silver-gray waters. 

At length she said demurely: ‘Well, are 
you thinking of taking up gargling again?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Colcord, “I was 
kind of wondering if I wouldn’t take up most 
everything again.’’ 

“Everything? What does that mean?” 

“Well, I used to play golf once, and I was 
pretty smart at it. You see, before we moved 
to Texas I was a caddy. That was when I 
was thirteen. And there was one time when I 
could dance pretty well, too. That was 
when I was about twenty. And I could always 
fork a horse anyway. But I wouldn’t do it 


except for one reason—and that would be 
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to please you. Would it?” asked Colcord. 

Her heart quickened perilously. ‘Yes,’ she 
said, “it would please me very much.” 

“It’s a risk, though.” 

“Ts it? Why?” 

“Well,” he said banteringly, “if I were 
following your prescriptions I’d be kind of 
at your mercy, wouldn’t I? And then suppose 
I went and fell in love with you.” 

“But you needn’t do that, necessarily.” 

‘Well, the main trouble,’ he said in the 
same tone, “is that you never know when the 
cussed germ’s going to bite. And I’ve had 
one experience that wasn’t so good, and I 
don’t erave to have any carbon copy of it. 
But that’s what would happen.” 

- She stood motionless while Colcord stared 


at the yellow lights of Spain. “Do you mean 


you’re afraid I-——’ 

“Still,” he said, “I might chance it, if you’d 
only play as straight as I do.” 

“Oh! You don’t think I have, then?” 

With great deliberation he lighted a cigaret, 
and as deliberately threw it away. ‘Why, 
it’s like this,’’ he said, with more seriousness. 
“All joking aside, we’ve got along pretty 
smoothly, but I’ve always been in a kind 
of a special class. You couldn’t really measure 
me up against the rest of the herd; I was sep- 
arate. But the minute I throw a leg over a 
pony, or swing a driver, or try to be a hoofer, 
why, you’d have to make different comparisons. 
I'd just be one entry in a big field. How long 
do you reckon Id last?” 

“Why——” 

“In plain English,” he said, ‘if I compete 
with these lads on their own ground, do you 
think you could keep on forgetting that I 
used to wear my dress suit in the daytime?” 

She caught her breath. ‘What a poor 
opinion you must have of me!” she said. 

“No, but suppose you’d had to work with 
your hands for a living, and then found your- 
self in my place today. Ashamed of it? Not 
likely! But this is Biarritz, and I’m myself, 
and you’re you, and the other people are what 
they are. So it’s your say—and go on and 
say it. DoI, or don’t I?” 

Her head was averted. “For everything 
you did—when you were struggling so hard— 
I truly respect you. Can I say anything more 
than that?” 

He laughed in his throat. “Why, I don’t 
know. Can’t you?” 

She shook her head and waited to be con- 
tradicted. If he had put his arm around her, 
she would automatically have lifted her face 
to him. If he had kissed her, she would have 
revealed to him, in a rush of tears, infinitely 
more than he demanded. She would even 
have broken her promise to her mother. But 
to her giddy bewilderment and chagrin, she 
heard the scratching of a match. He had 
lighted another cigaret. 

“Well, that’s fine,” said Colcord. “That 
settlesalot. And don’t get worried about what 
I said back there; I’m not going to be idiotic. 
I’m sort of anchored to a dream anyhow— 
you know. But you’ve been a good little pal, 
and I just didn’t want to change my spots 
without being sure you’d like the new pattern.” 
He glanced at his watch. “Wow! We’ve got 
to travel! Ted Minot’ll be after my scalp. 
He’s a good egg, Ted is. One of the best.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Osborne. 

He took her to the Casino, where he presently 
said in Minot’s ear: “Go to it, old boy. [’m 
swinging wide now, and you’re on the rail.” 

‘Pelham, you’re a prince!” 

“No,” said Colcord, yawning. “I’m the 
sleeping beauty, and I’m going right home 
and do my stuff.” 

He left at midnight precisely. Miss Osborne, 
however, was so gay and tireless that she re- 
mained until the final bleat of the longest- 
winded saxophone. Also, she twice went out 
to roam in the arcade with Minot. This, 
incidentally, appeased her mother. 

“You seemed to be having an especially 
good time tonight, dear,” she said when they 
were in their own suite. 

“Did I?” Dorothy smiled. “Well, I guess 








that proves I ought to have been an ” 

“Why, how so?” _ 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Dorothy, “Py 
so sick of all this sham! Nothing’s genuine 
nothing! I wish we were back in Malachi~ 
or even Chicago.” She kicked off her sli 
“Why do we have to stay here, anyway?” 

Her mother raised her eyebrows, ‘ 

I thought we’d made some very delightful 
acquaintances here! I thought there wer 
people here that you particularly liked. My 
Minot, and P : 

“Oh, there are people everywhere! Besides” 
—she wormed out of a four-hundred-dollar 
frock and slung it on a canapé as tho 
it had been a calico apron—‘besides, I just 
refused Ted about an hour ago.” 

Mrs. Osborne gasped. “You—you what?” 

Dorothy made a grimace. “Well, it was 
pretty ghastly for me too—when you remember 
that Ted was the one who introduced us and 
everything. This wasn’t the first time, though: 
I’ve been doing it for weeks. All I want is 
to get out of this hot-house atmosphere. It 
bores me. Let’s go somewhere else.” 

“But, Dorothy——” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said Dorothy explosively. 
“Have we got to argue about it? Can’t any 
of this trip be what I want?” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Osborne, with a 
cavernous sigh for the lost Minot, “that you'd 
better take some triple bromides and go to 
bed. We’ll talk it over in the morning.” 

Dorothy declined the bromides, said good 
night, went to her own room, and cried noise- 
lessly into her pillow until dawn. But at 
breakfast she was animated, and by noon she 
had gained her point. She had persuaded her 
mother to migrate at the end of the week. 

That same evening Mr. Minot, nibbling 
somewhat from his. schedule, went up to Paris 
in a state of woe. Yet there is no need to 
mourn for him, for a few months later he was in 
agony over the bank manager’s niece, and in 
the spring he married her. 

Of Colcord, Miss Osborne had seen nothing 
for two days, but considering the whir of life 
at Biarritz and the variety of plaisance, this 
wasn’t extraordinary. That is, it wouldn't 
have been extraordinary under previous con- 
ditions. But since he must certainly have had 
some rumor of her plans, she did think it rather 
odd that he hadn’t come to her to express 
his sorrow. Odd, not to say unaccountable, 
in view of his protestations of friendship— 
especially on the Virgin Rock. 

Yet after all, what did it signify? Person- 
ally, she didn’t care whether she ever saw him 
again or not; let him be as hypocritical as he 
chose; in another twenty-four hours she would 
be in Pau, and forgetting him with every ounce 
of her resolution. : 

On the last afternoon she went to walk with 
her mother; and as they crossed the Avenue 
Victor Hugo a familiar figure emerged from 
a doorway directly in front of them. It was 
Doctor McGarrah, who halted and inquired 
inattentively how they did. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Osborne, with idle grandeur. 
“Ts this where you live, Doctor? Or were you 
making a call?” 

“T was making a call on a friend of yours, 
said McGarrah, from the depth of his absorp- 
tion. ‘Pelham Colcord.” 

“Mr. Colcord? Is he ill?” 

Dorothy had lost color. “You don’t mean— 
he’s broken down again?” ; 

The Doctor stared at her. “Hm! Again? 
You seem to be—well, it isn’t far from It 
And then this morning he took a very pretty 
tumble down-stairs—I’d ordered him not to 
go out, but he wanted to get over to the Palais, 
I suppose to say good-by to you—anyway, Its 
a beautiful compound fracture, just below 
knee.” : 

“Oh, how too bad!” said Mrs. Osborne. “But 
if he has competent attendance——” : 

McGarrah Ahesitated and scowled. ae 
the joyous part of it. I can’t move him, am 
I can’t get him a nurse—either here of @ 
Bayonne or Bordeaux. It'll be five or six ay8 
before I can even have one from 
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See 


As pioneers in the field of 
oral hygiene, we believe that 
the makers of Listerine are 
logically qualified to introduce 
this new and drastic note into 
dentifrice advertising. And we 
believe that a very definite pub- 
lic benefit will result from this 
endeavor to 
properly conscious of the dis- 
ease dangers that may result 
from tooth abscesses. 

—Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
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Hidden wells of poison 


Son of a famous family of horse- 
men, it was the ambition of his 
father to see him mature into one 
of the leading sportsmen of the 
country. 

Even as a boy of five, he began 
to ride. In his ’teens he was giving 
as good account of himself on a 
polo pony as many players much 
older. His hunters were the envy 
of his friends. 

His big aim, however, was inter- 
national polo. But just as he was 
attaining this goal his health began 
to fail, and now when he should 
have been in his very prime, he 
was an old young man of forty. 


Shattered health, due to tooth 
neglect! Hidden wells of poison in 
his mouth had made him practi- 
cally an invalid. 


Do you realize this? 


Do you know that, according to 
eminent dental authorities, 78 out of 
100 adults today have tooth abscesses: 
that usually they do not know it them- 
selves and that such abscesses may 
directly cause many dread diseases? 








Among the diseases so caused are 
rheumatism and joint diseases; heart 
and kidney trouble; stomach and in- 


testinal derangements; to say nothing 
of more minor disorders ranging from 
simple headaches to insomnia and 
nervous affections. 

In spite of these grave dangers that 
lurk in tooth abscesses, relatively few 
people today ever think of visiting a 
dentist until pain drives them there. 
Whereas, only a good dentist can really 
place you on the safe side. 


Protect yourself 


You are probably like most other 
human beings; so while at this moment 
you realize all these dangers you, too, 
will very likely put off going to your 
dentist. 

In the meanwhile, however, you owe 
it to yourself to take one simple pre- 
caution: Theres adentifrice that willdo 
very much to keep your teeth and gums 
in a healthy condition. Consequently, 
more and more dentists are -today 
recommending Listerine Tooth Paste. 


Because Listerine Tooth Paste, and 
this tooth paste only, contains all of the 
antiseptic essential oils of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. These healing 
ingredients help keep the gums firm 
and healthy and discourage the breed- 
ing of disease bacteria in the mouth. 


Quick results—and 
safe! 


This is an age when people want 
quick results. Listerine Tooth Paste is 
so formulated that it cleans your teeth 
with a minimum of brushing, calling 
for much less effort than is ordinarily 
required. 

Also, this paste cleans with absolute 
safety. The specially prepared cleanser 
it contains is just hard enough to dis- 
courage tartar formation, yet not hard 
enough to scratch or injure tooth en- 
amel. And, of course, you know how 
precious tooth enamel is! 

Finally, Listerine Tooth Paste is 
sold at a price that is fair—large tube 
25 cents—the right price to pay for a 
good tooth paste. Try it. Enjoy really 
clean teeth. But don’t forget the im- 
portance of seeing your dentist regu- 
larly —Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 

@ ee 

If your dentist has not already 
handed you our booklet on tooth 
abscesses and a sample of our 
dentifrice, you may have both of 
these by addressing a postal to the 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint 
Louis. 


Listerine Tooth Paste—25 cents for the large tube 


© 1925, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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Diamonds — Pearls 
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Should be selected from an Establishment 
having wide experience 
and a reputation for fair dealing 
extending back almost one hundred years 


Correspondence Invited 


The Diamond Book—upon request 


IMPORTED ENGLISH HAND-MADE 
CORRESPONDENCE PAPER. 


To introduce this splendid quality paper, 
the Department of Stationery has 
prepared a sample packet containing 
twenty-four sheets and envelopes—mailed 
postpaid upon receipt of one dollar 














Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Groton, N. Y. 








113 Main St. 
Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


PATENTS. before disclosing inventions. Send 
C 


model or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
753 Ninth St. Washington, D. C. 





Easy to Pay 





Of Clyde Doerr and 
His Orchestra, 
with his Bues- 
cherTrue- ¥%& 
Tone Saxo- 







i to play and one of the 
=> most beautiful. Three first 
-; lessonssent free give youa 
quick easy startin a few 
weeks you can be playing 
popular tunes. No teacher 
- You can take 
your place in a band or 
orchestra in ninety days, if you 

lar instru- 









and has man portu’ 
= Six Days’ T easy payments 


Fr ee Saxophone Book and gives first lesson chart; 
also pictures of famous professionals and orchestras. Jus 
send your name foracopy. Mention any other instrument in 
which you mer be interested. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Instrument 
541 GUESCHER BLOCK, = o “ELEMART, INDIANA 
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or Paris. It runs like that sometimes.” 

“But who’s taking care of him, then?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve bribed 
| the conciérge’s wife to look in on him once in a 
| while until I can find somebody.” 
| Miss Osborne was breathing rapidly. 
| “Doctor,” she said, “if—if I could do any- 
thing——” 

“Dorothy!” said her mother. 

“Thank you, Miss Osborne,” said McGarrah 
dryly, “but I’ve got one amateur already. 
And then——” 

“T’m going to see him,” she said. ‘Where is 
he? What floor?” 

“Why,” said McGarrah, “he’s on the top 
floor. But I’m very much afraid you can’t 
see him just yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” he said, “for one thing, because I 
won’t take you up there.” 

“Then I’ll go by myself!’ She had flashed 
out of sight in the doorway. 

The Doctor darted after her, but midway in 
the first flight he was blocked by a_baby- 
grand piano which Dorothy had passed on 
the upper landing. It cost a delay of five 
minutes, and after that he thought that he 
might as well take his time-and assist Mrs. 
Osborne. And Mrs. Osborne was no chamois. 

On the threshold of the Elephant’s Nest he 
released her arm. ‘You’d better let me handle 
this situation,’ he said bruskly. “You leave 
it to me.” But-as he went on to the door of 
Colcord’s bedroom, she followed him, puffing, 
and wildly apprehensive. 

By nature, neither of them was an eaves- 
| dropper, but for once they were both guilty. 
| Dorothy was on her knees, with her arm sup- 
| porting Colcord’s head. ‘Oh, my dear, my 
dear!’’ she was saying, in a voice which made 
McGarrah feel suddenly old and wasted, “‘it 
was for mother! I’d promised her! And how 
could I have known?” 

“But there never was any other girl,” said 
Colcord feebly. “It was you I meant all the 
time. It was you! I’d tried every other way 
to make you tell me, ever since I spotted you 





| that first night—when I was so flabbergasted 


by the way your mother talked that I couldn’t 
talk.” 

“Oh, my dear, I’d promised! How could I 
have known you knew already? And how 
could I have guessed you meant me?” 

“Then I sort of cracked, do you see? I'd 
given you a thousand chances to tell me, and 
I couldn’t go any further. I thought you cared 
more for the glitter than you did for me. 
It was so one-sided. I’d told you everything 
about myself, and you—then I heard you were 
going away, so I tried to get over to the Palais 
and as 

“Oh, hush, dear, hush! It’s all right now! 
On the Rock—oh, if I’d only understood!” 
She kissed him. 

Doctor McGarrah took Mrs. Osborne very 
firmly by the elbow and led her back to the 
little salon, where he methodically coughed, 
knocked over the fire-screen, and made a 
great to-do about closing a window. 

Mrs. Osborne was very erect and regal, 
although her lips were trembling. She at- 
tempted to mask her emotion by being trivial. 

“J hadn’t imagined—that an apartment 
which Mr. Colcord would call by such a 
deprecating name—would be so distinguished.” 

“Tt’s child’s size,” he said, “but every rug 
in it-and every bibelot and painting and stick 
of furniture is a museum piece. For the rent 
of these three rooms, you could have six at the 
Carlton.” 

‘““He’s—he’s had a breakdown before?” 

“Three months ago. And desperately sensi- 
tive about it, too. Thinks that for a man 
of his physique it’s a disgrace. That’s why he 
preferred to pose as a loafer.” 

Then Dorothy camein. She came in slowly, 








od | paused, and glanced from one to the other. 


“Mother,” she said very quietly, ‘Pelham 
And I’m going to stay 


| and take care of him.” 
Mrs. Osborne sat down weakly. ‘I’ve just 
| got to stay. 


Don’t you see I have?” 


McGarrah cleared his throat. “Haven't ] 
already explained, Miss Osborne, that this 
a8 an agg job?” 

ere was a long hiatus, during whi 

othy’s look to her mother was Sarthe capa 
partly contrite, and wholly tender. Ther 
resolutely, she turned to McGarrah. “Yes 
Doctor, but I happen to be a graduate nurse 
of the Lake Hospital of Chicago. I was there 
five years.” She turned back to Mrs. Osborne 
“And, mother—Pelham’s a vice-president of 
the Cimarron Oil Company.” 

Mrs. Osborne quivered and then rose majes- 
tically. Her cheeks were very pink, and two 
big tears were hunting a pathway down her 
nose. “Oh, well,’’ she said, “‘if he’s going to 
be my own son-in-law——” 

Dorothy swallowed hard. “You see,” she 
said to McGarrah, with some difficulty 
“mother was never keen on my going into 
nursing anyway. She didn’t think it was——" 

“Oh, don’t!” said Mrs. Osborne shakily, “It’s 
all over; I’m tired of pretending! I su 
I could keep it up—and I did love it, being 
somebody over here—and I did hope you'd 
marry into a grand family—but, Doctor, I 
was at the Lake Hospital for twenty years! 
We'll take your case together. There, Dorothy! 
There goes society! And—and it was just 
getting so it wasn’t hardly any strain!” 

The Doctor, not unsusceptible to drama, 
massaged his jaw. Mrs. Osborne sought her 
handkerchief. “It was my fault. I made 
Dorothy promise not to tell. I made her 
promise. I wanted her to have a chance. But 
we were at the Lake until they struck oil on 
some land my husband—he died when Dorothy 
was a baby—bought for nothing in Oklahoma, 
when he was a young man in a drug store. 
And the Cimarron Company leased it from us, 
and we made a million. And went down near 
Cleveland to get away from gossip—new-rich 
and all. Oh, I have felt sneaky about it, but 
I’ve had such a good time over here, and when 
people know But I can’t go on pretending 
any more; I can’t! I’m glad it’s over.” 

The Doctor massaged his jaw. He was 
wondering if it would console her to know 
what the popular gossip had been. The gossip 
had been that before the oil strike the Osbornes 





had worked in a department store. He de- 
cided not. 
He cleared his throat. ‘My dear Mr. 


Osborne, you haven’t enough trust in us. I 
can positively assure you that your friends 
in Biarritz—including myself—will appreciate 
you infinitely more than ever.” 

“You—you really think so?” 

“I know so. And can one of you stay here 
now while I run back to my office for half an 
hour? Then I’ll be in again, and I’ll send up 
everything you’ll want. And, Miss Dorothy— 
my best wishes, forever! Mrs. Osborne, I 
congratulate you.” 

He hurried away, rejoicing that his friend 
Colcord, in coming out of ether that morning 
after his leg was set, had been so flowingly 
conversational. Colcord had gabbled the 
whole story from beginning to end; his recogni 
tion of the Osbornes from their names and theit 
address, his prior information about them, his 
amazement at their pretensions, his love for 
Dorothy, his fear that she cared more for het 
camouflage than for himself, his conviction 
that he could never marry a girl so ashamet 
of her past when he was so unashamed of his 
own. And always the sardonic fact that it 
was through Colcord’s own company that the 
Osbornes had achieved fortune. : 

And then it had been most fortuitous that 
McGarrah had met the Osbornes at the very 
door, and that Mrs. Osborne herself had givel 
him such a marvelous inspiration. To be suté, 
he had intended to do what he could about the 
affair, but he had never visualized any outcome 
so pat and so brilliant; and he had never known 
that he was such an artistic liar. 

From his office he telephoned the Bayonne 
hospital. “Oh, about those two nurses you 
said I could have tomorrow morning , 
I don’t need ’em now . . . No, I wot 
need ’em at all.” 





Bee we pass 
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[Was a Race- Track 


Sucker 
(Continued from page 45) 


lock, the bugle call of “‘Boots and Saddles” 
all combined to lull to sleep the something in 
my consciousness that occasionally revolted 
against the life I was leading. And, as the 
winter wore on, this still small voice became 
weaker and weaker. 

My meeting with the Eatons marked a 
turning point in my turf career. Through 
them and their little racing paper I made con- 
tacts with horse owners, trainers, jockeys and 
other members of the organization operating 
the machinery of the race-track. I learned 
from them who were the “gipsies,”’ or cheaters, 
among the owners and trainers, information 
without which no bettor can hope to go far. 

Being a newspaper man I naturally fitted 
into their little organization. In return for a 
press pass I wrote pieces about the races, 
about trainers, jockeys, owners and the thou- 
sand and one colorful angles of racing. This 
work took me to what is technically known as 
the backside of the track. The backside is 
that part of a racing plant that the grand- 
stand spectator sees beyond the back stretch— 
the barns, cook houses, schooling post and 
common eating places. There lies the heart 
and soul of racing. There it is that in the long 
watches of the night, under the light of a soli- 
tary lantern, crooked owners sometimes get 
together and plan the result of a race scheduled 
for the next day. It is these owners and these 
midnight meetings which gave rise to the say- 
ing, “That race was run the night before.” 

In the days of which I write, I believed in 
“information” as I believed in the superiority 
of a thoroughbred over a truck-horse. Many 
prosperous looking individuals had _ been 

inted out to me as persons who got “good 
information.” I envied them but never 
believed the day would come when I would be 
admitted to the inner circle. 


Yet here was I with a front seat in that | 
charmed circle. I could walk up to one of the | 


Baker boys, or Sam Hildreth, or Mack Garner 
and say “What do you know today that’s 
good?” I looked back upon the days when I 
had followed my own or the experts’ handi- 
capping in my effort to beat the bookmakers 
as a Broadway actor might look back upon 
his days in amateur theatricals. 

“All I need now,” I told myself, “is a new 
bank roll, however small, with which to take 
advantage of the information I’ll get from 
these masters of the game. Then it won’t be 
long until I’m in the big money.” 

I got the small bank roll by pawning my 
watch and selling a suit of clothes. With fifty 
dollars capital I started anew. I now looked 
with contempt upon handicappers. What 
good were figures if the owner of the horse that 
handicapped highest was just running his horse 
fora workout? I would, in the future, bet on 
intelligence—on real, eighteen carat, inside in- 
formation, as the men bet who pulled the 
strings. 

My first opportunity to test this new pro- 
gtam came when I met and became friendly 
with George Davenport, owner of two cheap 
selling platers named Lady Powers and 

dimar. 

Davenport confided that he was planning 
a killing with Lady Powers. A few days later 
he told me that he had the little mare entered in 
& spot where she could and would win. I was 

ted. At last my opportunity had come. 

An apprentice jockey named Willie Crump, 
one of the leading riders at New Orleans that 
year, had the leg up on Lady Powers. That 
was well. If anybody could bring the little 
mare home in front, Crump was the boy. 

But he didn’t. As she came into the stretch 
she faltered and one by one the other horses 
Passed her. I didn’t have the heart to watch 


¢ finish but turned away. I learned later she 
d far back in the ruck. 
Again I was broke. But I wasn’t licked. I 
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knew something must have gone wrong with 
Lady Powers. 

That night Mrs. Eaton gave me some advice 
about playing information. “After you know 
that an owner is sending his horse after the 
money,” she said, “‘satisfy yourself the past 
performances of the horse are such that he 
can win if he runs back to his best races. The 
real value of information is in knowing that the 
owner and trainer are betting on their entry. 
If they are and their horses handicap as well as 
or better than the others, then you can bet with 
confidence.” 

I had little opportunity to test the soundness 
of that advice during the remainder of the 
meeting at New Orleans, being unable to get 
another bank roll. 

When get-away day rolled around, however, 
I was desperate. The next stop on the winter 
circuit was Hot Springs and I was determined 
to be at the Oaklawn track when the bugle 
summoned the racers to the post. 

The morning of the last day at New Orleans 
I met the Duke at breakfast. He said he had 
a sure thing and for me to pawn whatever I 
had and we’d win enough to get to Hot Springs. 
So I decided to sell a cameo scarf pin I had 
managed to retain up to this point. A bell- 
hop at the St. Charles Hotel, named Dunstan, 
if memory is correct, took that fifteen dollars 


| which we laid at 34 to 1 on Wadsworth’s Last. 


I don’t recall the details of that race, but I do 
remember the thrill I got when Wadsworth’s 
Last came thundering down the stretch to win. 


|The Duke’s information had been straight, 
/and the next day we “rode the cushions” to 
| Hot Springs. 


| 





That win strengthened my belief that with 
proper information plus handicapping I could 
beat the races. And at Hot Springs I made 
contacts which made it possible for me to get 
the best. 

I followed tips and won quite regularly, never 
betting, however, unless the horse given me 
stood the handicapping test. But there came 


|a day when one good thing after another, for 
| one reason or another, failed to come home in 
| front. 


My bank roll dwindled. 

Get-away day at Hot Springs found me 
broke again, but I clung to the belief I could 
beat the races. I had been playing the ponies 
only a little more than a year. Who could 
hope to find the magic key to riches in so short 
a time? Every day I was learning something 
new about the race-track. Every day my 
circle of acquaintances grew larger. Wait 
until I became a real expert! 

But bad breaks followed me_ through 
Kentucky, up into Canada and back into 
Kentucky during the spring and summer of 
1917. Were it not for my connection with the 
Eatons I would have been forced to quit the 
track and go to work. But so long as a race- 
track follower has a ducat entitling him to free 
entrance to the race-track, and eating money, 
he never despairs. There is always the hope 
in his heart that some day he’ll beat six races 
and run a two-dollar ticket into a fortune. 
Riley Grannon, a Kentuckian now dead, did 
something like that. Why couldn’t I? 

It was upon my return from Canada in the 
late summer of 1917 that I first became inter- 
ested in systems. I heard a detailed account 
of how ‘Chicago’ O’Brien won a fortune 
playing horses third; how followers of the 
“high index” system won big money; how 
systems eliminated much of the gamble in 
picking horses. 

I bought or borrowed every kind of system 
I heard about. I devoted weeks and weeks to 
research work testing each system in the light 
of turf history. I went back through the files of 
the American Racing Manual, the Chicago 
Form and other periodicals checking the theory 
of system playing against what actually 
happens in racing. 

At last I found one that seemed fool-proof, 
certain and easily mastered. But it required 
a bank roll of at least $500 to start it. I hadn’t 
had that much money at one time since I 
had quit my job to become a race follower. But 
I was convinced I had found the hole in the 
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fence. I determined to go back to work long 
enough to get the funds necessary to start. 

I was in Cincinnati at the time and got q 
job as a reporter on the Cincinnati Enquirer 
I became that paper’s representative at Camp 
Sherman and later was sent to France as its 
war correspondent. 

While abroad I was working for the book. 
makers as certainly as I was working for the 
Enquirer. I was saving my money with the 
idea of coming back to America to play the 
system. Few were the days even at the front 
when I didn’t give a lot of thought to my plan. 
I was always trying to improve it, make it 
absolutely fool-proof. Once, at Exermont, | 
lost the little book which contained the great 
secret of how to beat the races—my system 
with the improvements I had labored hard and 
long to make. Exermont was under heavy 
shell fire that day, but I visited every dug-out 
and cellar I had been in the night before in 
search of the little book. I never found it. | 
had to rewrite my system. 

Returning to this country in January after 
the Armistice I stayed with the Enquirer 
during the demobilization period, and lingered 
in the Middle West until the following January, 
when I got married. During that time I played 
the races once or twice a week, but I was biding 
my time until I got to the Eastern tracks, where 
I planned to put the system in operation. 

In the summer of 1921 my wife and I came 
to New York. In a short time I was all set 
for the final spurt for an easy fortune. I made 
my first system bet at Belmont Park. It won! 
It continued to win day after day. The world 
was my oyster! I began figuring how long it 
would take to amass a million dollars. 

I won’t go into the ramifications of the sys- 
tem I was playing further than to explain that 
it was based on the progressive system of bet- 
ting and called for a winning of so much per 
race. With a bank roll large enough to stretch 
over twelve races without a winner it appeared 
impossible to lose. And almost any handi- 
capper ought to pick one winner out of twelve 
races. 

But there came a time, after the system had 
won consistently for eighteen days, that the 
handicapper I was following failed to pick one 
winner out of twelve races. I crashed. 

The suddenness with which the blow-off 
came surprised me. I scught a reason. It was 
easy to find. It wasn’t the system that was at 
fault; it was my lack of foresight in starting 
to play it without a bank roll large enough to 
carry me through fifteen or sixteen losing races. 
That was proven by the fact that two races 
after I was cleaned out of funds the handi- 
capper whose selections I was playing picked 
a winner. A few hundred dollars more in my 
original roll would have carried me up to that 
race. 

I explained all this to friends who knew I had 
been playing a system and it was so obviously 
true that I had no difficulty in inducing them 
to form a pool with which to make a new start. 
In this pool were William Slavens McNutt, 
the author, Wood Cowan, the cartoonist, 
Patterson McNutt, Broadway theatrical pro- 
ducer. then a newspaper man, and Roger Lewis, 
a former war correspondent who had just 
returned from Russia. 

As I had been wiped out by the first crash, I 
went to my wife to raise my share of the pool. 
She had $400 in the savings bank—$4oo which 
the Government had paid her as a bonus for 
war work. When she objected to risking her 
money on any such “crazy venture” I show 
her the records. She couldn’t go behind them. 
For a week I argued, cajoled and pleaded. 
Finally she reluctantly went to the bank, drew 
out the $400 and handed it to me. 

My experiences on the race-track had tem- 
porarily dulled my moral sense. At that time 
I suffered none of the pangs of conscience which 
later came to trouble me about that $400. : 
saw only a rosy, golden future before me. 
Looking back, it seems I was pretty close to 
moral bankruptcy. 

With the brand-new bank roll we went 
to Belmont Park. Our system called for a 
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winning of forty-eight dollars aday. That, of 
course, would be increased as our bank roll 
grew bigger, until eventually we’d be winning 
several thousand dollars a day. 

We got away to a perfect start. We won 
that day and for thirty-three racing days in a 
row. The handicapper whose selections we 
were following with the system never failed 
to pick at least one winner a day for the first 
four weeks. Once he went ten races without 
naming a horse that finished first, but when 
that tenth race was won we had exactly the 
amount the system called for. By this time 
even the skeptics in the pool were convinced 
that a way had been found to beat the races. 

On the thirty-fourth day our handicapper 
failed to pick a winner. On the thirty-fifth day 
he missed again. Twelve races and not a choice 
in front. But I wasn’t uneasy. Next day he 
might have a winner in the first and all would 
be well. But he didn’t. Thirteen races and no 
winner! The bank roll was beginning to wobble, 
but I wasn’t. The horse to be bet on in the 
fourteenth race was an old reliable jumper— 
Syosset. : 

Now it must be explained that the system 
we were following made it mandatory to bet 
on a horse whether we personally liked him or 
not if the odds were as good as 4 to 5. Those 
were the instructions we had given the man 
who was handling the bank roll and doing the 
betting. He was receiving a cut of the profits 
and it was up to him to follow instructions. 
But he was human. 

On his way to the race-track that day he 
had engaged in conversation with a man he 
knew who had a horse in the race with 
Syosset. This owner gave our commissioner 
a tip on another horse in the race and pointed 
out that Syosset couldn’t hope to win with the 
amount of weight he was carrying—162 pounds, 
I believe. That owner’s opinion coincided 
perfectly with that of our bettor. 

When the bookmakers called out their odds 
for this race they held Syosset at 4 to 5. At 
that price we would have to make a bet of 
approximately $500. Our commissioner didn’t 
want to make that bet and he hesitated. In 
that moment of indecision the odds switched 
to7to10. He breathed a sigh of relief, for that 
relieved him of the necessity of making the 
wager. 

Is it necessary to say that Syosset won? 
Well, he did, but we didn’t have a dime riding 
on him. Our handicapper had picked only one 
winner out of fourteen races, but that would 
have been enough—had we played the four- 
teenth. Then he could have gone fourteen 
more before endangering our pool. As it 
tured out the handicapper went six more 
races after the Syosset event before he picked 
another. By that time our bank roll had van- 
ished. The system had been broken by the 
thing that breaks all systems—the human 
equation. 

‘To my friends who had pooled their money 
with me this was just one of those experiences 


Ee 
When a Girl Needs a Friend (Continued from page 107) 


with his agent and said she would drive around 
the city. She would have scorned the sugges- 
tion that she was searching out Jimmy, and yet 
when she came upon him her hands tightened 
on the steering wheel. He was standing 
g to one of his foremen, in charge of a 
street construction job. 
_ Ate you too busy even to say how do you 
do?” demanded Pam. 
She took him by surprise. He had not a 
ce in the world. Pam was an assault not 
only on all his senses but his common sense 
as well, 

“The second week in September, then,” 
Pam agreed as she turned back to her car. 

The second week in September proved mild 
and mellow, with a faint haze over the sur- 
Tounding country; an afternoon such as might 
be dedicated to lazy philosophy, but which at 

$ Crossing found the polo field, Sam 





which happen once or twice in everybody’s | 
life. To me it was a crushing, heart-breaking | 
calamity. I had tried in every way to beat | 
the races—and failed. I had played tips, my 

own handicapping, the experts’ choices, inside 

information, so-called “fixed races,’ systems. 

All had failed. 


When I told my wife what had happened she | y 


did the unexpected. She laughed. “Now,” | 
she said, “I suppose you are convinced that you | 
can’t beat the races. If you are, I’m glad you | 
lost that four hundred dollars. If you’re not, | 
I'll make you a sporting proposition. You’ve | 
often told me that the American people bet | 
five hundred million dollars a year on the races. 
Who gets that money? You area reporter. Go 
find out. If you discover that the bettor isn’t 
sure to lose in the long run, I’ll agree that the 
reason why you don’t win is because you 
haven’t been getting what you call ‘the breaks.’ 
If you find the bettor hasn’t a chance to win, 
you must agree to give up betting, or——’”’ 

“Fair enough!” I interrupted before she said 
too much. 

Then for the first time since becoming a race- 
track follower I set out to discover the real 
truth about a bettor’s chance of beating the 
races. I went after ‘“‘the story” as I had gone 
after thousands of stories as a trained reporter. 
I went back of the scenes and talked with men 
who make racing a cold-blooded business 
proposition, men who have built solid fortunes 
on the rocks of bitter experiences—former 
players, bookmakers, owners and trainers who 
now can predict almost to the dollar what their 
incomes from the racing world will be at the 
end of the month. I went at it as a newspaper 
man who doesn’t believe in Santa Claus. 

Here’s what I found: 

Two and a half million Americans bet on the 
races every day. 

Five million bet occasionally. 

Ten million make one or two bets a year. 

They bet between one and two billion dollars. 

The chances are seventy-five to one against a 
bettor beating the bookmaker or the pari 
mutuel machines. 

Fifty-two dollars of every hundred taken to 
the race-tracks where pari mutuel machines are 
operated, remain there. 

This golden stream the American people 
pour into the race-tracks and handbooks of 
the United States seeps eventually into the 
pockets of the jockey clubs, the bookmakers, 
the stable owners, the coffers of the state and 
federal governments which get a rake-off. 

I wasn’t a bookmaker. I owned no stock in 
a jockey club. I wasn’t a horse owner, trainer 
or jockey. I didn’t qualify as a sharpshooter. 

I was just a race-track sucker. So I quit. 

That was four years ago. Have I ever bet 
since? Well, I did have a couple dollars riding 
on the nose of Flying Ebony when he came 
down in front to win the Kentucky Derby. 
But that win didn’t ruin me, for I have learned 
that you can beat a race but you can’t beat 
the races. 


Endicott’s special pride, alive with color and 
movement. In his youth Pam’s father had 
been a handicap man at polo. The game 
was a passion with him, and he was still a fast, 
keen player. 

At the moment, however, he formed one of 
a group of older men who, from a brick terrace 
shielded by a bright-hued awning, followed 
the fortunes of other players with lazy expert 
interest. These were his intimates. They 
were still in polo kit; they had just left the 
field, surrendering it to the mixed group of 
hard-riding young Centaurs who were playing 
against—and occasionally being outplayed by 
—an equally hard-riding group of bobbed- 
haired young Amazons. 

Once it had been a blow to Sam Endicott to | 
think that Pam, as a girl, would never benefit | 
from his polo lore. In that thought there had 
been no prevision of the changes time has ever | 
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brought. Now Pam played her father’s favor- 
ite game. Played it with some of his virtuosity 
and even more than his headlong recklessness. 

Now, suddenly emerging from the welter 
of ponies and players, she flashed free, the ball 
in her possession, riding like a Cossack. 

“Wow!” exclaimed one of his companions. 
“The female of the species is more deadly 
than the male!” 

“Nevis made her a gift of it,’”? commented 
another. ‘He rides well but he has missed 
again and again. And he gets in the way of 
his team mates.” 

They had all noticed this. They had, in 
fact, followed Nevis as much as they had fol- 
lowed the ball. Strange things were happening 
all over the world. - Kings had lost ancient 
thrones. A labor minister had dined at Buck- 
ingham. But to them nothing could have 
seemed stranger than this—Nevis a guest of 
Sam Endicott, playing polo on Sam’s own field. 

Now their eyes picked him out as he started 
after Pam. He could ride; sportsmen that 
they were, they granted him that. But 

“By George!’ shouted Reggie De Friest. 
“He hit it that time!” 

“A backhander at that,” admitted Nevis’s 
critic. ‘‘He might make a player in time—he 
has never played before, has he, Sam?” 

Their host shook his head. He had asked 
Jimmy the same question before mounting 
him. 

“No,” Jimmy had answered. “But I can 
ride after a fashion. I worked around a livery 
stable as a boy and one of my early ambitions 
was to become a jockey.” 

Pam’s father had liked the candor of that. 
He was, in fact, to warm to Jimmy in spite of 
himself, and that was to add to the perplexities 
vi the problem which lay before him. 

Long shadows crept across the field; twilight 
was coming on. The final chukker finished, 
the players moved toward the stables. 

“Like it?’’ demanded Pam of Jimmy as they 
slipped from their ponies. 

“Very much,” said he. 

They moved toward the house together, Pam 
still inextinguishably feminine in her breeches, 
Jimmy similarly attired and so not to be dif- 
ferentiated from any of the youthful heirs to 
millions he had been playing with. Yet the 
difference was there, and Jimmy knew it. 
Everything at Pride’s Crossing served to 
emphasize that difference. Even the room 
that was his for this week-end was a prodigal 
blending of twentieth century luxury with 
eighteenth century charm. 

Most youngsters of his age would have 
regarded their presence there as an achieve- 
ment. To Jimmy it merely revealed things 
beyond his power to achieve. “You’re an 
outsider looking in,” he remnded_ h’mself 
grimly as he began to wriggle out of the 
unaccustomed tightness of his polo breeches, 
“and don’t you forget that, Jimmy my boy.” 

And he had no intention of forgetting it. 
But this was the second week in September 
and the night of the full moon. 

They finished dinner and Pam led Jimmy 
out on the terrace, where the moon was to be- 
tray him. Yet the blame was not all the 
moon’s, for Pam shared it. They stood look- 
ing down on the sea, smooth and lovely. In 
the air there was a dreamy magic. 

Pam drew a deep, deep breath and looked 
up at Jimmy. She said not a word, but in her 
eyes there was that which spoke to him. 
They stood breathless for a moment and then, 
as her lips parted and her eyes grew enormous, 
Jimmy—forgot. 

They clung to each other for a moment, !ips 
pressed to lips. And then he released her, as 
suddenly as he had snatched her to him. 

“I’m sorry,” he murmured miserably. 

“T’m not!” said she shamelessly. The ache 
and the restlessness that had been developing 
in her so long, and that had been so strong 
these last few weeks, had vanished; she thrilled 
to a sense of utter content. 

“But you ought to be—you must be!” he 
protested desperately. 
“Why?” she demanded. 
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He tried to tell her why. But she did not 
want to be told, so he played the last card 
left to him. ‘Ask your father what he thinks,” 
he suggested, with dry lips. ‘“I’m—going.” 

Pam stayed on the terrace. But the moon 
had lost its magic for her, though it remained 
potent enough to reach into the library and 
lure her father forth. He was playing bridge 
with some of his cronies; this hand he was 
dummy. He rose and went out onto the ter- 
race and found Pam there. 

“Alone?” he said, surprised. 
Nevis?” 

Pam shivered. ‘“He’s gone,” she replied. 

The quality of her voice puzzled him vaguely. 
“To bed?” he asked. 

““No—he’s gone back to—Endicott.” 

He knew then that something was definitely 
wrong. “‘What’s up, Pam?” he demanded. 

“He—he kissed me, and then he said he 
was—sorry.” 

“Sorry!” he exploded. 
should be!” 

“No, he shouldn’t!”? Pam interrupted with 
vehemence. “I made him do it ” The moon- 
light on her face revealed more than she said. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. “You mean that 
you—you——’” The words stuck in his throat. 
He had a'ways said he would try to get the 
moon for Pam if she wanted it. But this— 
this was different. Pam—and Nevis! 

“Oh, he warned me that you wouldn’t 
approve!” Pam assured him, in a tone such as 
he had never heard her use to him before. It 
was almost as if she regarded him as an enemy. 

“Pam, dear,” he pleaded, ‘“‘you know you 
couldn’t have a better friend. I don’t want to 
seem unsympathetic—I only want your con- 
fidence. Perhaps I can help.” 

“You can’t,” she said lifelessly. “Nobody 
can.” And then, abruptly, she was in his arms 
—crying. Pam! Why, Pam never cried! 

“Please!” he begged. ‘Won’t you tell me 
exactly what’s happened, Pam?” 

Pam told him while his face set soberly 
“And he said,” finished Pam, “that you’d tell 
me the same thing.” 

“He was right, Pam,” he said, ever so gently. 
“T admire his courage in telling the truth. I 
think few men would have done so, but— 
please believe I’d rather cut off my hand than 
have to say so, Pam, but—it is the truth.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Pam flatly. “Not 
that he is dishonest. I asked him point-blank 
if he was and he said that was his reputation.” 

“Did he say his reputation wronged him?” 

“He said it didn’t make ary difference— 
that he was taboo for me, that ” There 
her voice trailed off, but the moon revealed her, 
mutinous-mouthed. 

“J never dreamed of anything like this, 
Pam,” said her father helplessly. Yet even 
as he said that he realized that he should have 
known that Pam might have been expected to 
fall in love as she had. With somebody 
vital and dominant. 

“Neither did I,” she retorted, with the 
ghost of her old flippancy in her voice. But 
it gave way to an ache as she added, “But 
what can I do?” 

He drew her to him. “You can play the 
game, Pam,” he said, falling back on his 
creed. ‘“You’ve taken a cropper, but you can 
mount and ride again.” 

“T suppose so,” she said wearily. From 
the library arose a clamor. ‘“They’re calling 
you—please go back to your game,”’ she said. 
And as he hesitated, loath to leave her, she 
added, “Please! IT’ll—I’ll play my game too, 
if you’ll only give me time.” 

And that, from Pam, was a promise to be 
kept. From then on, through the golden 
September days that followed, she played 
the game—played it as one who, at polo, has 
taken a fall and is up and riding again. 

Exactly that way. She hurled herself at 
life and at polo with a new, too bright-eyed 
recklessness. That occurred to her father 
one afternoon as he was returning from a 
foursome at the country club. The polo field 
was in use, and his eyes picked out Pam—as 
they must have even had she not been his 
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daughter. Somebody had evidently suggested 
that all the rules designed to decrease danger 
be suspended. He made up his mind then— 
with his heart in his mouth—to speak to her. 

“The main idea of polo,” he said at dinner 
“is to play polo—not to do your best to break 
your neck.” 

“The main idea of fathers,’ she retorted, 
“is to give daughters advice they spum 
themselves.” 

“T’ve never broken my neck,” he protested, 

“T didn’t know that I had ever broken mine,” 
she flashed back. ‘ 

“Pam!” he began impulsively. ‘“J—~” 

“Please!” she begged swiftly, and briefly her 
mouth quivered. 

Then she smiled gallantly. But he could not. 
To see her smiling because she couldn’t have 
the moon hurt him even more than had she 
cried. If all this time she felt about Nevis 
as he, standing helpless, felt about her—good 
Lord, no wonder she played polo as if she 
would be glad to break her neck! 

They neither of them ate much that night, 
the butler noted. After dinner, Sam Endicott 
slipped out of the house as furtively as a 
schoolboy who fears he may be caught and sent 
to bed. He did not want to answer any ques- 
tions Pam might ask. 

The truth was that he was desperate, and 
that he was going to see Nevis—just why, he 
himself could not have said. Nor had he any 
clue as to what he intended to say or do when 
he stopped his-car before Jimmy’s door. The 
latter was wedged in between a chain store 
and a cut price drug store, and opened on toa 
long, steep flight of stairs. 

He hoped that he would find Jimmy home 
and alone. He found him home but not alone. 
In the hallway, at the head of the stairs, were 
a dozen chairs. They were all occupied and 
later arrivals stood around, waiting their 
chance to see the Boss. This, Pam’s father 
realized, he might have suspected. Jimmy 
was a politician. 

But these people who waited—they were 
not foliticians. That angry-eyed old woman 
in widow’s weeds; the toil-ridden Italian 
woman with the comely, sulky daughter. 
What had these to do with Jimmy? 

He glanced toward the closed door that so 
many eyes were fastened on, with stolid 
patience. Should he withdraw? Or wait? 
The question was sclved for him. The door 
opened. A gesticulating Pole, emitting torrents 
of gratitude, was being dismissed. As Jimmy 
gently but firmly kept him moving, he saw 
Pam’s father. ‘Will you come in?” he asked. 

“Thank you,” acknowledged Pam’s father. 

The door closed behind them. 

“Tf you ask me why I’ve come, I’m afraid 
I can’t tell you,”’ said Pam’s father. “Except 
that I somehow felt as if I must know you bet- 
ter.” They both knew what lay behind that. 
“But I am afraid,” the older man went on, 
more smoothly, “that I am inopportune. You 
seem to have a number of people waiting.” 

“T usually have,” said Jimmy, with a ghost 
of asmile. “But they can wait.” 

“No, I'll wait,’ said Pam’s father, “and 
take my turn.” 

“Not out in the hall?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Tf that is necessary—yes. But if the mat- 
ters to be discussed are not too personal, 
perhaps I can wait here, unobtrusively.” 

“They’re apt to be rather personal. But 
if you will sit over by the window, in the 
shadow: eS 

“Thank you. 
evict me any time, if you wish.” 

From his place by the window he watched 
Jimmy admit the first of that motley throng 
that were, to him, to prove of such quickening 
interest. The first was the angry-eyed old 
woman in widow’s weeds. She was Irish 
and filled with a sense of a great wrong done 





her. A spalpeen of an iceman, she announced: 


shrilly, had given her short weight—and a bit 
of his lip to boot. And she had promised to 
bring down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
him—meaning, evidently, that she wo 

speak to “The Young Boss.” 
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When she departed, appeased, the mother 
and the sulky daughter came in. 

“She say I old contree wop,” vociferated 
the mother. “She say she American girl. 
She put paint on her face, wear skirt to her 
knee. She trya to keep her money from me— 
her mother. She go to dance hall. Now— 
now look at her!” 

The gesture was magnificent. The girl 
stood, sulkier than ever, but with face crim- 

ing in shame. 

“Now,” flamed her mother, “the man say 
heno marry her. Tella her to go to ——” 

“What’s his name?” demanded Jimmy of 


their. ; 

She eyed him defiantly, but his gaze was 
steady—and kind. She told. 

“Pll see him,” promised Jimmy. 

And so it went. Family quarrels and neigh- 
borhood strife. Was this the way political 
power was built up? The thought had never 
occurred to Pam’s father. Now he wondered. 

Once or twice Jimmy had glanced at him, as 
if asking if he had had enough. Pam’s father 
shook his head. He was enormously interested. 
Long before the last of Jimmy’s visitors had 
been attended to, he knew what he was going 


to say. 

At midnight Jimmy turned to him; he said 
it; “Would ten thousand a year interest you?” 
he demanded bluntly. 

Jimmy simply stared, unable to understand. 

“T’ye watched you handle these people to- 
night,” Pam’s father went on. “You know 
them and their problems. It has occurred to 
me that you have a talent that might prove 
valuable—very—in business. I can use you 
as employment manager over at the mills. 
Are you interested?” 

He smiled, confident that Jimmy would 
snatch at it. But fora moment Jimmy seemed 
to hesitate and Pam’s father felt a sudden 
eagerness to persuade him to accept. 

“Tt might lead to big things. I pay my agent 
thirty ‘thousand a year. Of course I don’t 
know what your income may be now.” He 
wondered why Jimmy smiled so queerly. But 


‘Tm sorry,” Jimmy added, “but—I can’t 
see my way clear to accept.” 

Pam’s father felt a sudden irritation. ‘Has 
it ever occurred to you,”’ he demanded, “that 
there are bigger things in life than—just 
money?” 

“Frequently,” replied Jimmy. “But never 
quite so forcibly as now.” In his voice there 
was a weariness that checked the older man. 

“I don’t understand what you're driving at. 
Do you mean—power?” 

“In a way—yes. But not in the way you 
mean. If I could see my way clear to do it, | 
I'd take up the position you were good enough 
to offer me at less than half ten thousand a 
year—and thank you for the chance. But— 
I can’t.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Pam’s father 
again, more bewildered than ever. 

Jimmy did not answer at once. 

‘Of course you never knew Pat MacLarron 
personally,” he said finally. “But of course 
you heard a lot about him.’ Pam’s father 
nodded. “I know what your opinion of him 
must be,” Jimmy went on. ‘Mine is this: 
Pat MacLarron was the biggest man that ever 
had anything to do with Endicott. He loved 
it more and did more for it than any man 
you can name.” 

_Pam’s father started to speak, then changed 
mind. It was evident to him that Jimmy 
Proposed to enlarge on that. 

‘It is your belief that he took what is known 
as graft. That is true. You believe that he 
he his political influence to find jobs for his 
lolowers at the city’s expense—and your ex- 
Pense. That is true too. Pat was a practical 
Politician, in the same sense of the word that 

t-might say another man is a practical 

essman. He was after results. 
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you—and your mills—that brought them here. 
You wanted cheap labor. It flowed in to you. 
The result is that though Endicott is in Amer- 
ica, it is not particularly American in character. 
Do you doubt that?” 

“The preponderance of aliens has suggested 
a problem of sorts at times,” remarked Pam’s 
father dryly. 

Jimmy scratched a match against his desk 
and lighted his pipe. “You meet your workers 
| half-way, according to your own ideas of what 
| they want—or should have. Have you ever 
wondered what was in their minds? They 
come here from Old World countries. They 
are mostly peasants. They believe, when they 
cut loose from all old ties, they are setting 
forth for a land of milk and honey, where all 
men are equal and all men are rich. And 
what do they find here?” 

“Equality, so far as opportunity goes— 
| they have that,” maintained Pam’s father. 
“And some of them do achieve.” 

““A few do. The bulk of them can’t. Achieve- 
ment is beyond them. They not only lack 
| education but they are incapable of education. 
| They can be naturalized and made voters of, 
| but they can’t be Americanized. At their 
| best they are bitter and disillusioned ex- 
patriates; at their worst e 

He paused and, turning to his desk, picked 
up a pamphlet and handed it to Pam’s father. 

“This is printed periodically in Moscow,” 
he said, ‘ to spread the Bolshevist doctrine— 
‘No God, no church, no government, every- 
thing for the workers.’ It assures them that 
within three or four years the red flag will fly 
over the United States and that they will get 
the fruit of their toil, of which they are now 
cheated. It has a circulation of about ten 
thousand copies in Endicott.” 

Pam’s father glanced at the copy he held. 
“T can’t seem to become excited over it,’”’ he 
commented. ‘I remember now that my 
agent spoke of some such propaganda, but he 
said it always fizzled out.” 

“Yes—thanks to Pat MacLarron,”’ retorted 
Jimmy bitterly. Pam’s father lifted his eyes. 
“If I say that Endicott might have dripped 
blood again and again save for Pat Mac- 
Larron, you will believe I exaggerate. But 
it is literally true. Law and order is, to you, 
the product of what you call ‘good’ govern- 
ment. When danger threatened during the 
last strike, you called for the state troops. 
You breathed a sigh of relief. You believed 
they restored law and order. They did no 
more than to protect your property. Pat 
MacLarron worked night and day to keep 
the people in line. The state troops made his 
task the harder. If Pat MacLarron had 





broken loose. It was his hold over a great 
mass of people that turned the tide—won the 
day for what you call law and order.” 

Jimmy paused to relight his pipe. 

“He had what his critics lacked—practical 
vision,” Jimmy resumed. ‘He saw the fact, 
which is that men are not a.l equal—in the 
social and economic sense—and that failures 
are the natural tools of d magogs and reds. 
They constitute a menace to what you call 
law and order, which reformers, promising a 
government without graft, always ignore. Pat 
knew better. He looked after them as a mat- 
ter of political expediency. He won them 
away from the agitators and reds. How? 

“He found jobs for men who proceeded to 
loaf on the city time. He got coal for widows 
out of ‘contributions’ from you mill owners. 
He used his power to force shop owners to ex- 
tend credit to men out of work. Men who got 
city contracts put men on their pay-rolls for 
him. And so on down the line. In exchange, 
these people gave Pat their votes—and their 
trust. And he gave you and your class what 
you would never have been able to secure for 
yourselves—a goverriment that, though based 
on graft, was at least an orderly government. 
A better one, to my way of thinking, than you 
deserved. He would never have said that for 
| himself, but I'll say it for him.” 

He turned to his desk and knocked the ashes 








dropped dead at that time, hell would have _ 


from his pipe. Then: “Pat had a gift for 
politics. He played it as you play polo—for 
love of the game and of his kind. He died 
poor. His widow and his son have today 
almost nothing. If Pat had put the same 
energy into his own affairs that he did into 
what you call politics, he would have died 
rich. He died before his time. One might 
say, almost, that he gave his life for Endicott. 
Actually he did more than that. He fought off 
death day by day, until——” 

There Jimmy paused, coloring with sud. 
den self-consciousness. “I happen,” he said 
quickly, “to be his successor, but I can’t fill 
his shoes. He was Irish, with a genius for 
politics. No one could resist him. I’—he 
smiled dryly—‘“am enough Scotch to lack his 
gifts. The older people trust me because Pat 
told them to. His word was law. The newer 
element——” There he paused again, his 
mouth suddenly grim. “But,” he finished, “] 
owe it to Old Pat to carry on as best I can,” 

Pam’s father rose as a clock somewhere 
struck one. ‘Thank you,” said he, “for taking 
me into your confidence. My head is in a 
whirl—but won’t you come and see me—and 
Pam—some time?” 

He held out his hand impulsively and Jimmy 
gripped it. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I don’t think it 
would be wise. I am not the man Pat was 
and already I have many critics in my own 
organization.”’ 

And that, Pam’s father realized, was final, 

“I’m sorry too,”’ he said sincerely. “I—wish 
you luck.” 

From Endicott to Pride’s Crossing is a 
matter of less than forty miles. At that hour, 
with clear roads, Sam Endicott would nor- 
mally have covered the distance in an hour. 
But tonight he was driving slowly. He felt 
older, somehow defeated and useless. It was 
after three when his car swung into the drive. 

At the head of the drive a car was parked. 
In it, as his searchlights fell upon it, he saw its 
occupants in a long embrace. 

Pam—and Dexter Dean! Was this to be 
the solution? 

But Dean, meeting his eye, did not look like 
an accepted suitor. As he disentangled him- 
self, his face was furtive and ashamed. Pam 
alone was unperturbed. 

“Where have you been—at this hour of 
the night?” she demanded, like the modem 
daughter she was. Her voice was reckless, a 
shade thick. He gave her a quick glance. 
She interpreted it and mocked him. “Don't 
look so shocked!’’ she said. ‘I’m not drunk— 
merely pleasantly illuminated. Dexter took 
me to a party and I’ve been showing my ap- 
preciation in the modern manner. Run along, 
Dexter dear—our petting party is over.” 

Dexter’s departure was almost headlong. 

“Well?” demanded Pam ironically of her 
father. “Oh, don’t look at me so! I know! 
should be ashamed of myself but I’m not. 
I—don’t give a hang! I—I guess I'll takea 
ride before going to bed.” 

“Get into my car,” he said. “I'll drive you.’ 

“You don’t think I’m sober enough to 
drive?” she challenged, but obeyed. 

He knew he should say something, but he 
drove mile after mile in silence. What could he 
say? Pam was, after all, twenty-seven. She 
wanted a man she couldn’t have and 
didn’t give a hang! 

“Pam,” he said suddenly, 
one life to live, you know.” 

“And it’s not worth living,” 
him bitterly. 

“But you have so much!” he protested. 
“Friends and money. You can do almost any- 
thing you want to do.” 

“Except the one thing! And the rest are— 
futile. I felt so even before I met Jimmy. 
Now—I hate them all.” : 

And he knew that she meant all the things 
that to him through his life had seemed desit- 
able. Was it transient, a resentment | 
on her madness for Jimmy? Or was it 
cause she was of that new, strange and - 
generation which was witnessing the 


“you have only 


she assured 
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isi tion of the order so dear to him? 
Poor bed drifted apart, he and Pam, and he | 
knew it. Were they to drift still further?) 
What could he do? : ‘ 

His restless, harried mind turned to Jimmy. 

ing his first guess had been right when 
he had surprised Dexter and Pam in each 
other’s arms? Would Pam ever be happy with 
4 man like Dexter Dean? After Jimmy? 

Suddenly: “Where are you headed for?” | 
demanded Pam as the car shot ahead. | 

He glanced down at her. She was silent now, | 
sobered and—ashamed. : | 

“Heaven knows,” he replied, and added 
whimsically, “but I’ve decided to let nature | 

its course.” | 
= truth was that he had had a vision—a 
revealing glimpse of life in perspective—that 
was like the lifting of a fog. 

They swung into Endicott just after four. 
A light still burned in Jimmy’s rooms. Sam 
Endicott stopped his car and slipped out 
from behind the wheel. 

“Pl be back in a moment,’ he promised | 
hastily, evading the questions Pam had her | 
lips formed to ask. : | 

The door at the head of the stairs was opened 
to his knock. Jimmy was still fully dressed 
and the room was full of pipe smoke. 

“J want you to see Pam—just for a minute,” 
explained Sam Endicott, as breathlessly as 
a boy. “She’s in the car outside. I'll get 


“Pam!” gasped Jimmy incredulously. 

But Pam’s father was already half-way 
down the stairs. 

Pam had not as yet even guessed she had 
been brought to Endicott. The city at night 
was unfamiliar to her. Now, bewildered, she | 
found herself thrust up a narrow flight of | 
stairs. At the top—— 

“Jimmy?” she breathed, as if she feared it 
were all a dream. 

“He wants,” explained her father, “to say 
something to you.” 

Thereupon he pushed her through the open 
door and softly shut it between him and them, 
though his heart protested as if it were caught 
in the jamb. But that, he knew, was to be 
expected. The pale dawn was streaking the 
east when he reached the curb. He sat in 
his roadster. Five minutes, ten—fifteen. He 
signed—then smiled. 

“T suspect,” was his thought, “that nature 
is taking its course.” 

That had been a part of his vision. For the 
test, somewhere he had read once that all 
history has its beginning in a love story. 
What manner of history, he wondered, had 
he precipitated by bringing Pam here? It 
affected Jimmy and, through Jimmy, Endicott 
and possibly many human destinies. And 
most important to him, Pam’s. She must 
eee” life now. He could not blink 
that fact. 





_ He sighed again. “Being a father is a hard 
job,” he thought. Then Pam’s face as her 
eyes had met Jimmy’s came back to him. 
“But it’s worth it—all,” he assured himself 
staunchly. 

Would Pam be happy? How could he 
say? He could only hold to the rest of his 
vision. Life, he had realized, weaves for all 
of us an incredibly intricate, complex pattern. 

threads are so interwoven that one can 
never say where one starts or ends. One must 
take the chance—always, whether consciously 





or not. He knew only that Jimmy was infi- 
nitely the better man. 
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t Je your scalp oily ? 


Shampoo the hair once each 
week, using the following treat- 
ment: Before you wet your hair 
tub Wildroot Taroleum into the 
scalp with your finger tips. Ap- 
ply warm water, and let the 
snowy, antiseptic lather absorb 
the oily dirt. Rinse thoroughly. 
When dry, massage the scalp 
with Wildroot Quinine Hair 
Dress. 
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298 your scalp dry ? 


Once every other week, give yourself 
this treatment: Remove dandruff from 
scalp by applying Wildroot Hair Tonic. 
Then gently massage Wildroot Tar- 
oleum into the scalp, before you wet 
our hair. Cover your head with a hot 
towel for five minutes. With more 
Taroleum and warm water, shampoo 
the hair. Rinse well, and follow with 


cold water. 
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Two or three times a week (in 
severe cases, every day), apply 
Wildroot Hair Tonic to the 
scalp. This should be done in 
the most thorough manner, 
parting the hair so as to reach 
every spot on the scalp—and 
massaging gently with the fin- 
gers. Finish by dressing the hair 
with the tonic, one strand at a 
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No dirt can accumulate on the continu- 
ous polished surface of Oak Flooring. 
Housework is minimized, as a very lit- 
' tle attention keeps such a floor sani- 
tary, and in spick-and-span condition. 
In case your home has ‘old-fashioned worn 


floors, modern Oak Flooring may. be laid 
right over the old floor, one room at a time, 
if desired, at slight expense. 


Send coupon for these free books 


Put your flooring problems up 
to our experts, without obli- 
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The Umkuna Tree (Continued from page 49) 


her. She realized it was mail day, and with a 
leap of her heart thought, “Kit will be in— 
perhaps come and see me!” But among the 
letters was a note from him saying he had de- 
cided not to come in until she sent for him, 
and had given instructions for the mail to be 
delivered to her at the convent; he was very 
busy getting the cotton lands clean—and 


| longing for her return. 





She read her English letters’ and looked 
through the home paper. Then she opened 
the Johannesburg Star, which they always had 


| nailed to them because it was a paper with 


very full accounts both of home events and 
news from all over Africa. One of the first 
things she saw on the front page was a head- 
line which ran: 


TRAGIC DEATH OF A RHODESIAN 
IN NATAL 


Dr. Venner Dies of Snake Bite 
Dying Message in Note-Book 


Then, with starting eyes, she read the ac- 
count of Charles Venner’s end; of his being 
found dead by a native who rushed to a home- 
stead near by and brought back the farmer 
and his sons to the dead body. Then came the 
story of the page torn from the note-book and 
firmly held in the dead man’s grip. The mes- 
sage was printed in full: 


Bitten by mamba 5:30 P.M. Dying. 
Let whoever finds me publish this message 
to right a wrong. Umkuna Tree: One 
who wanted to know and found out too 
much: this message is for your peace of 
mind and my relief. I did not take 
revenge. Could not, thank God. My 
conscience is clean of that, and you have 
nothing to regret. Forgive. 

hr ie 


Good-by, Alannah. 


When Cathreen had finished reading that 
message of such import to herself, her face was 
white as death itself, and the tears were stream- 
ing down her cheeks. She felt close to Charles 
Venner in that moment, as if he were in that 
little room with her, whispering in her ear for 
forgiveness. Putting down her letters and 
papers she went into the quiet chapel, and 
prayed for the soul of that tragic man .. . 

“May he rest in peace,O God. May he find 
in Thy compassionate heart the rest Thou 
givest to unhappy souls who have suffered too 
much in this world.” 

Afterwards she sat in the garden for a long 
time. Then went to look for the Reverend 
Mother and found her busy with accounts. 
She was an immensely stout, rougish, holy, 
old Irish woman—a saint and a woman of 
the world wrapped up together in rolls of fat. 
. “I must go home today, Reverend Mother.” 

“Quite right,” said the R. M. briskly. “Any 
wife would want to go home to such a nice 


| husband as yours.” 


Cathreen threw her arms, as far as they 


| would go, round the stout form and kissed the 
| plump old face impulsively. “I have found the 


| greatest help and comfort here, dear Mother 


| her home. 


1? 


Then she went out and hired a car to take 
Lots of people would have driven 


| her out if she had asked them. But she 


wanted to be alone, and to have no one there 
but Kit when she got home. 
It had been raining again, and she was 


| rather afraid the river might be impassable, 
| but luck was kind and they just managed to 
|scramble through. However, she made the 
| driver put down her luggage on the river bank 
|and recross again at once; then, leaving her 


things for the boys to fetch, she walked up 


. through the lovely radiant bush, glowing and 


| gleaming with a myriad colors. At the house 


Pansy and the boys came clustering round, 
grinning with delight to see the Inkosikas back. 
The Inkos himself was down on the cotton lands, 
they announced, but would be back for tea. So 


| Cathreen had time to change into a fresh gown 








and look over her home before he returned; 


How soon a man’s house gets untidy, she 
thought. Dead flowers drooping in the bow! 
newspapers and tobacco ash scattered every. 
where; books upside down in the shelves 
tumbler rings on the oak table; dirty ‘ 
stuck down anywhere; curtains drawn back 
from the windows, and the rooms full of glare 
and the buzzing of flies. And she had been 
gone from home only a fortnight! But in Jes 
than an hour, after a general scuttling of 
servants with dusters, and a spirited attack on 
the flies, the place looked more presentable. 

When Kit came back dusty and hot from 
the lands, cross because his socks and trousers 


were full of stick grass, and for private reasons ’ 


of his own more than a little depressed, he at 
once noticed that there was something up with 
the servants, who stood peering and whispering 
mysteriously among themselves. 

“What’s the matter with you, you silly Jug- 
ginses, you?” he inquired with good-natured but 
intranslatable irony as he passed, and, though 
they did not understand the English idiom, 
they guessed the meaning well enough and 
retired giggling into the kitchen, for the 
Inkosikas had forbidden them to tell of her 
return. And Kit stalked on, thinking to him- 
self: “Blast everything! 
mind to have a whisky instead of tea!” 

Then, opening the door of the sitting-room, 
he found Cathreen! Hot moisture came into 
his eyes, and he could not speak. He had 
known it was all right for her to go, of course, 
since she felt she must. Nevertheless, the 
act was utterly incomprehensible to him. He 
had felt hurt, lonely, frustrated, and more 
frightened than he had ever been in his life, 
and he realized all this now that he had her 
back in his arms and held her close, close. 
Never again, whether she wanted to or not, 
would he let her go! 

“Never again!” he said firmly when he had 
finished kissing her, but his voice was husky, 
and to cover up emotion he laughed. “You've 
nearly driven me to drink.” 

“Well—come drink now,” she laughed 
gaily, though her voice too trembled. “Tea!” 
And to cover her emotion, began to pour it out. 

Immediately Kit remembered he had some- 
thing to tell her. Binnie had been into town 
that morning and come back with news. 

“What do you think, Cath? Venner— 
killed by a snake, down on his farm in Natal. 
It’s in all the papers, and Binnie brought one 
out. I'll get it if you——” 

“Don’t!” said Cathreen quickly. “I’ve seen 
it already—I know.” 

“Pretty bad finish for him, poor chap! 
Didn’t have much luck, did he?” 

Cathreen was silent. She did not want to 
talk about it, but Kit, much moved, was evi- 
dently unable to discard the subject at once. 

“T believe the agony from a mamba bite is 
terrific while it lasts—but mercifully brief. 
A wonder he had time to write that long mes- 
sage! Something on his mind—revenge and 
a tree—rather crazy stuff it seemed to me. 
Probably his reason gave out a bit at the end. 
Binnie thought so too.” 

But Cathreen didn’t think so. On the con- 
trary she knew how remarkably clear Venners 
mind must have been when he framed that 
careful message that told nothing except to the 
one person for whom it was meant. But of 
course she could never tell Kit this. (Just as 
she would never know the real circumstance 
under which Venner had been inspired to save 
his soul from eternal remorse!) i : 

She lingered over her tea, but Kit, having 
finished, lighted a cigaret and lolled luxur- 
antly in a big, deep chair. With his lovely 
Cathreen back, decorating his home and bless- 
ing his life, he would have been blissfully 
happy if the miserable fate of poor Venner 
hadn’t stuck in his mind, depressing him, Te 
fusing to be dismissed. But presently another 
thought entered, bringing a hard smile into 
his blue eyes. 








I’ve a jolly good 
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“Binnie’ll get his deserts at last,” he mused will never come back here. I couldn’t bear it. 
aloud, grimly. ‘For of course as soon as_ I couldn’t bear it!” 
decency permits he and the disconsolate Kit, as dismayed by her outbreak as he was 

returned, widow will make a match of it.” astonished that she should mind so much, sat 
ntidy, she Cathreen’s tea-cup clashed down. kissing her hair and patting her tenderly, and 
the bow “Binnie!” She thought she could not have feeling extremely perturbed, for he considered 
red every. heard aright. ; ita pretty dead cert” that when Sheila and 
e shelves “Qh, well—I suppose these things oughtn’t Binnie married they would return to Binnie’s 
ty lamps to be mentioned.” Kit spoke rather shame-. farm. What if it did get to be known about 
awn back facedly, aware of making a bad slip. “Still— little Alannah? In Rhodesia people not 
ill of glare I thought you’d probably noticed—she and only soon forget scandal but, while it lasts, 
had been Binnie . . . Infact I supposed that was why are very grateful to those who supply it— 

But in less ou didn’t like her much.” rather admire them, in fact. At length he 
uttling of “Noticed?” repeated Cathreen dazedly. said, glumly: 

attack on “Sheand Binnie . . .” : “Of course they may not come back here. 
‘esentable “Been going on for years—ever since we all But what does it matter if they do, darling?” 

hot from came out together on the boat. I’ve often _—_ But still she shook with long sobs against 
d trousers wondered how much Venner tumbled to be- his breast. She was thinking of something else 
te reasons fore he cleared out suddenly like that.” Kit now—of how she had misjudged her husband— 
sed, he at pos short, arrested by the blank incom- how easily believed those who defamed him.| fe 
1g up with ension on his wife’s face. “Are you very Binnie Ronalds must have known from Sheila, 
vhispering rrified, darling?” before she left what had happened, how she had 

“No—not horrified,” she said after a while, shielded him behind Kit. That was what 

silly Jug- slowly and truly. Horror was not exactly the Binnie knew, and was trying to discover if she 
atured but word to describe the joyous relief that was be- knew, when he came there that morning 
id, though ginning to dawn in her. “Only—I can’t quite straight from seeing the Venners at the hotel. 
ish idiom get it right somehow, Kit. Sheila Venner and Oh, what beastly intriguing, lying people! |' 
ough and —Binnie!” ng ah How could she have accepted what they said 
. for the Kit chuckled at the implication. “Queer about her Kit? But then, Kit himself? Had 
ell of her taste on her part, isn’t it? But as for Binnie, he not said and done things that gave color to ‘ i ; 
1g to him- he always was and always will be a snooper the lie? What of his long coldness, to her—and . ; 
olly good and a stealer of other men’s possessions. The that “spell” he had confessed to? : 

a}? niggers refer to more than drinks when they And Kit, as though he read her thoughts, 9 : 
ing-room call him Sitchauni—the man who comes round began whispering through her hair: “You are ardle S 
came into at sundown! However——” He dismissed not thinking of that, are you, Cath? It was 

He had the subject with a gesture. — Sheila of course. I did fall in love with her, O18 Gnalish 
of course, But Cathreen had something further to ask after a fashion, on the boat. She was so pretty,| § ngs iB 
eless, the before they finished. She hated doing it. It and seemed so sad and unhappy with Venner.| -& Lavender soap Bi 
him. He was not a nice thing for one woman to ask Then—she has a kind of physical call for men. Hi > 
and more about another. But then there had been many I dare say a woman wouldn't notice it, but she Mm THE LUXURY SOAPOFTHE WORLD & 
n his life, unnice things brought into her life by Sheila has. And—I don’t like to say it, Cath, it] & a 
> had her Venner. And to this special information she seems rottenly caddish to her, but I must put} ff Associated through the Cen- # 
se, close, had the right conferred by intense suffering. this matter right between us once and for all: | turies with beautiful things. Wj 
© or not Kit—little Alannah—do you think Binnie she did call me—a specific call. And I nearly . 1 rf d.delight- | 

i Se cic’ went—more shame to me. ff Luxurious y pettumed,delight- FF 
»n he had “Of course.” Kit nodded and got rather “But two things kept me back. You, @ fully refreshing and preferred * 
as husky reddish. He didn’t much like giving people darling—I hadn’t got far enough away from| @ by women who can command 

“You've away, even when not particularly fond of your lovely influence; my spirit was still in Ni the best. 

them, and even to his own wife. “That was bondage to you, though my body was ready| J 

laughed why she would never bring the child here. to betray; so body didn’t win. And there was| 35c the ere poet pa of Three Ff 
_ “Teg!” Binnie was always likely to be around, and Venner as well—that unfortunate poor devil| - in — 
yur it out. anyone seeing the two together could hardly wrecked and broken in the war while ’d come} YARDLEY 
ad some- mistake the likeness.” through unscathed. It seemed to me, even| 9 SNew Tend te teat 
nto town A great tide of mingled joy, relief, amaze- though I never liked him, that to steal away| @ a lagpeeen, Sncmagaes 
we ment and indignation had been rising in Cath- all a man like that had left was a trick Judas New York: 15-19 Madison Sq. N. 
Venner— reen, and now it swept through her with himself would have jibbed at. KC 
in Natal. overwhelming force, shaking her; but almost “All the same, it was a big struggle. I’m 
ught one instantly indignation predominated as she not going to pretend it wasn’t. Fortunately 

thought of the meanness, the cruelty, the for me, Binnie had no scruples, and when I 
‘T’ve seen malice that had instigated Sheila to lay the realized that, it made things easier; but the 
sin on Kit. To hide mean and sneaking spell was still there and I’m afraid she knew it 
or chap! Binnie behind Kit’s big, generous personality! —until you came, darling, and dispersed it 
How could a woman perform, and prompted by with a puff of breath—just like that—from 

want to what motive, such a vile action? Even fear your lovely lips.” 
was evi- for her real lover’s safety did not suffice as a “Not quite so easily as that,” thought 
at once. reason. There must have been something Cathreen, cradled against his heart; but she 
ya. bite is further! did not say so, only gave a shivering sigh. 
lly brief. And then it dimly came to Cathreen. Never “So that’s that, Cath. Not a pretty story, 
ong mes- of course would she wholly understand the but nothing absolutely rotten in it as far as I 
enge and temperament of a woman like Sheila—they am concerned; and you don’t know how 
1 to me. were as far apart as the poles; but intuitively thankful I am to say so, for when I was telling 
the end. she realized at last that it was that something, you my dream the other day—that we had a 7 ? 

crueller than the grave, in Sheila that had baby of our own—’member Cath?”—he felt} Painsorcallousesthere? 
the con- prompted the bitter lie. Binnie might have a quiver go all through the body in his arms— Those pains across the ball of the feet, the cramp- 

Venner’s been her lover, but she had loved Kit, that “I said then that I loved nature and truth, and ed toes, the burning, painful callouses which 
ned that Cathreen was certain of, and jealousy had it’s true. I hate lies and deceit and everything form on the bottom of the feet, can positively 
pt to the prompted the lie that almost cost Kit his life— that isn’t on the absolute square. I couldn’t be relieved and the cause corrected with Dr. 

But of and Cathreen her honor. . But for the inter- come anywhere near your white sweetness as Scholl's Foot Comfort Appliances. 

(Just as vention of God, Kit might have been shot long as even the shadow of another woman Racer appliances - — springy, yondes be 
imstance down without a moment’s grace to exonerate hung about me. But you forgave me once, and = asap ae igre gr ere co ng ra 
1 to save himself in. And Cathreen have gone through you won’t let it come between us now and spoil ps inetagh a ie ie trapper ik en 

the rest of her life with an unceasing remem- our beautiful world, will you, darling?” Wiles fed Sele tah: -“"Thw Te ocd Thak 
., having brance of horror, and a wound that would _ His voice was anxious, beguiling. He raised Care” in which Dr. Scholl explains the correct 
1 Juxuri- never heal. While Sheila and Binnie lived her in his arms so that he could read her eyes. titatiment foe thts and other fcot troubles: 
is lovely ily ever after! They were all wet with tears, but shining and Address: The Scholl Mfg., Co., 213 W. Schiller 
nd bless- In the realization of the tremendous cruelty full of secrets; and her lips all salt with tears, St., Chicago; or 62 14th St., New York. 
blissfully and horror of what might have happened, the but smiling, curving, tender. 9 
- Venner gates of Cathreen’s reason almost burst, but “Nothing shall come into our beautiful ir 

him, re- telief came in movement and natural emotion. world, Kit, except nature, and truth, and us— " Oo S 
er joie - teagueahastiy and flung herself and your dream son—our little Robin, march- ~~ fi 
nile into mto her husband’s arms. ing on his way. fe ? 

“Oh, Kit—Kit!” she sobbed. “I hope they 2 : THE END fo ot Com or t App tances 
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cay, are not safe unless = socket truce 
the gums are healthy. ‘#9 bybyorrhea 
If pyorrhea attacks 
your gums, an X-ray would reveal 
how quickly the infection spreads to 
the root sockets which hold the teeth 
in place. If pyorrhea is not checked, 
your teeth fall out —or must be pulled — 
because their support is gone. 


Tender, bleeding gums 
—nature’s warning of 
pyorrhea’s approach 


DENTAL clinics since 1908 have proved 
the effectiveness of Pyorrhocide Powder 
as an aid to correct bleeding gums, 
strengthen tender gums, harden soft 
gums. 


It keeps the teeth white and clean. 

Its tonic and stimulating qualities help 
healthy gums to keep healthy. It is 
medicated with Dentinol, a gum-tissue 
healing agent widely used 
by dentists in the treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. 
Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily 
—see your dentist regularly — 
and you can avoid pyorrhea. 
The economical dollar package 
contains six months’ supply. 
At all druggists. Send for free 
sample and booklet on causes 
and prevention of pyorrhea. 
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(Sole Distributors) Inc. 

Dept. D4, 1480 Broadway, New York City 
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and booklet. 
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Reduce Your Limbs 


with DR. WALTER’S 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


The wearing of these wonderful medicated rubber 
anklets and stockings (in either light or dark rubber) 
will not only reduce and shape the limbs but give 
excellent support and a neat and trim appearance. 
They relieve swelling varicose veins and 
rheumatism promptly. 
Worn next to the skin they induce nat- 
ural heat and keepit inthe body. They 
stimulate the circulation and are a great 
protection against cold and dampness. 
Anklets, per pair $7.00 
Stockings, per pair $12.00 
Send ankle and calf measure 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO got 


DR. JEANNE C. WALTER, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Just to Make Your Mouth Water Cont. jrom page 


loveliness of the present plan for compulsory 
abstinence in the matters of malt, spirituous 
and vinous liquors will be well-advised not to 
pursue the ensuing paragraphs. They will be 
shocked and will take violent issue with what 
I have to say. 

But on the other hand, if perchance you be- 
lieve, as I do, that the socializing of primitive 
man really began after, firstly, he kindled a 
blaze of logs to warm his body without, and 
secondly, concocted some soothing distillation 
or fermentation to warm his belly within—for 
surely the first peace council must have been 
held around a fire and over a jorum—why, 
then, in such case you may with impunity read 
what follows. 

In New Orleans nearly everybody drank 
and not so very many got drunk. Drinking 
had been refined by contact with and the 
example of members of that race who first ele- 
vated the custom of moderate indulgence to an 
art—the French, and also the descendants of 
the French. 

This state of affairs bred specialists. There 
was one place in which they mixed only a 
certain distinctive sort of cocktail. Lest I be 
accused of flirting with things accursed, I shall 
not name that cocktail. But you knew the 
place where it was served by its sign of a blue 
gamecock crowing lustily for more of the same. 
There was the Absinthe House, so-called, and 
—oh, precious memory!—there was Ramos’. 

Here you got such gin fizzes as never were 
elsewhere on land or on sea. A Ramos gin fizz 
was made according to a private recipe of its 
illustrious discoverer; it then was shaken for 
upward of ten minutes—which to the famishing 
patron seemed ten hours; shaken not by ma- 
chinery but by hand, lovingly and thoroughly 
and painstakingly. It then became most fair 
to look upon and fairer still to the taste—a 
frothing vision, chilled and soothing and se- 
ductive—yes, indeed, exceedingly seductive. 
As proof of which this testimony is offered. 

Once upon a time there came to New Orleans 
a group of Eastern tourists—captains and 
first mates of finance out of New England and 
the North Atlantic states, grave men, im- 
portant men, men of weight and substance. 
They were touring the South to establish close 
commercial relations with the North. They 
were ambassadors of the monetary power. 

The titular head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, and its chief spokesman,was typical of 
a certain breed of banking presidents. Seeing 
him, you felt at once that here was one who in 
early life had learned the great but short and 
simple lesson so essential to success in the 
banking business; he had learned to say no. 
Offhand, you would have said also that in his 
wintry soul it was always snowing. He had an 
eye in his head like an undertaker’s night bell. 
In his cheeks were those little blue and red 
varicose threads such as you find on the fields 
of new U. S. treasury notes. 

Sartorially he conformed to the conventions. 
He wore the ethical flat-topped derby hat 
which for forty years—ever since Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Senior, dedicated one to that in- 
tention—has been the official symbol for veteran 
conservatism and sound principles in the 
Eastern marts of trade. He wore too the high 
collar, shorn away in front to show he had 
nothing to conceal. It was like refining pure 
gold, yea, like painting the lily, but he also 
wore close-trimmed white side-whiskers. 

Members of the local entertainment com- 
mittee lured this gentleman, with certain of his 
confréres, into Ramos’ and there plied him 
with Ramos gin fizzes. After the second one 
it is said that almost a human light came into 
his eye. He said, speaking dreamily, that but 
one thing now was required to make complete 
his visit to these hospitable parts—he desired 
only that some one should take him in a pirogue 
along some old bayou so that he might bask 
in the moonlight and inhale the perfumes of 
the jessamine flower, and across the sleeping 


| fields, from a far-off cabin, catch the mellow 


plunk of a darky minstrel’s old banjo, and even 
sing some old plantation glee or roundelay 
In fact, at this very moment he felt a desire 
to burst into song stealing over him. 

He was clearing his throat Preparatory to 
beginning, when, at this juncture, somethi 
interfered with his purpose. It was a third 
Ramos gin fizz. He drained it at a single draft. 
He then voiced a deep admiration for the 
South, its traditions and its aspirations. Per. 
sonally, he always had felt that there was a 
good deal to be said on both sides of the Seces- 
sion issue and, after giving the matter due 
consideration, it was his deliberate opinion 
that the Abolitionists had gone entirely too 
far. He spoke as a strong Southern sym- 
pathizer from the North, and he didn’t care 
who heard him, either. 

After the fourth Ramos he rose to his feet 
assisted by two or three friends, and invited 
the entire company to join him in giving three 
rousing cheers for President Jefferson Davis 
and the Bonny Blue Flag that bore but a 
Single Star. Then came the final touch, to 
prove the softening influences of four Ramos 
gin fizzes. He drew a hundred dollar bill from 
his pocket and announced that he wished to 
break it, provided only he was quite sure that 
all his change would be in Confederate money, 

Have I somewhat exaggerated? Is the 


moving scene I just have depicted an imaginary. 


one? Well, perhaps, but remember, I have 
been striving to produce an effect. And any 
skilled dramatist will tell you it is only through 
exaggeration that the effect of a verity is to 
be attained. 

But suppose—and here is the point I am 
trying to make—suppose that wealthy gentle- 
man were to come now to New Orleans on an- 
other mission of promoting good feeling. 

What form, perforce, would the entertain- 
ment of the hosts take? What could they do 
for their distinguished guest, did he thirst, save 
to steer him into a broom closet behind a club 
lavatory and let him lave his palate with a 


swig out of a bottle warmed by being carried : 


on a good scout’s hip? And then what con- 
tribution, vocally, could he make to the ideal 
of a reunited country, excepting maybe a few 
sincere and heartfelt hiccoughs? 

Mind you, I am not quarreling with the 
judgments handed down to us by our present 
rulers. On my own hook, and without regard 
for such editorial views as may be held by this 
magazine, I merely am presenting a simple, 
wistful little hypothetical question of my own. 

Slight reference was made a few paragraphs 
back to the subject of Creole cooking. I 
threatened that anon I meant to return to this 
topic. I am keeping my word. 

Speaking by and large, I claim that next to 
the English, the Americans are the worst cooks 
among the higher white races. We have not 
the excuses that the English have for their 
culinary shortcomings, either. The English- 
man’s range of provender comparatively is cir- 
cumscribed and limited, while ours is both 
broad and comprehensive. 

Where, in special sections, we stick to the 
special dishes of those sections, our perfor- 
mances are noteworthy. Indeed, locally we 
attain some handsome results, as witness the 
Boston baked beans and the buckwheat cakes 
of Down East; the seafood dishes of the upper 
Atlantic coast; the scrapple and fried apples 
of Pennsylvania; the Mexicanized dainties of 
California; the terrapin and canvas-back of 
the Eastern Sho’; the specialties of Baltimore 
and Norfolk; the Brunswick stew and barbe- 
cues of the Middle South; and so on. 

But where, lacking distinctive modes of 
cookery, we embark on foreign seas, there 1s but 
one word to utter. The word is wowie! Take 


those Southern hotels where native cooks 

color endeavor to make good on the promises 
set forth in menus that have been copied by 
ambitious proprietors from the menus 0 big 
city hotels with their Hungarian and Teutonic 
and Slavic chefs. 


Or take the attempts of 
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side-street restaurant keepers in New York to 
achieve typical Southern dishes. You turn out 
of Broadway into any one of the Forties and 
by the evidence that is borne to your nose you 
are left in doubt as to whether what you smell 
is the hot masterpiece of a purveyor just up 
from the East Side and featuring the sup- 
y distinctive dishes of Dixieland or some 
asphalt cooking for a job of street repairing. 

Have you, in your time, eaten a real waffle? 
Then you appreciate, without the necessity of 
my telling you, that the common New York 
variety is not a waffle at all. It is not even an 
imitation. Though it lacks the customary 
“Welcome” done in red letters on its upper 
side, you know what it is and know that where 
it belongs is not on the table but just outside 
the front door. ; : 

Along with it they like to give you chicken 4 
Ja Maryland as concocted according to the New 
York version. But in Maryland they would 
regard it as sufficient reason for lynching the 
perpetrator. For down there, when they 
promise you chicken, chicken is what they 
serve you; Cassowaries and secretary birds are 
debarred. And no Marylander ever would 
think of warming up some flour and some car- 

in a pan and calling the mixture gravy. 

After eating Southern dishes—Manhattan 
style—in New York, to go to New Orleans and 
eat real Southern dishes is very much like 
taking a trip to an epicure’s paradise. It 
is there—in New Orleans, I mean—that the 
very best products of ancient and honorable 
Southern kitchens are blended with what is 
most savory in French cookery. 

To my way of thinking it is even better than 
the best of the French cooking, seeing that the 
New Orleans chefs have all the arts and adorn- 
ments of their Latin ancestors at their finger- 
tips, plus the resources of a variety of food- 
stuffs and Louisiana-grown condiments and 
sauces unknown in Europe. And what the 
master chef at any one of three or four New 
Orleans restaurants which I might name can 
do with Bayou Cook oysters and with lake 
shrimp and with river shrimp, and with cray- 
fish, and with crabs, and with that finny tidbit 
of Gulf waters known as the pompano! And 
what he does do with them! And his gumbos 
and his jamdalas and his other rice dishes! 
Mush your mouth, man! 

And have you, perchance, ever drunk 
genuine Creole coffee with spices and a bitter 
orange in it, and brought to you with brandy 
blazing on its inky fragrant surface? 

You do not sleep after drinking a couple of 
cups of Creole coffee. Fhrough the silent 
watches of the night you circle around and 
around restlessly, with the eyes wide open. 
But this does not mean that you deliberately 
are staging an imitation of a goldfish. You 
merely are paying the penalty for having taken 
one demitasse too many of the extracted, sub- 
limated, glorified soul of the coffee-bean. It’s 
worth the price, too—the memory of that 
aromatic salute to the senses. 

Once upon a time, being seduced by certain 
poetic words of Thackeray, I made a special 
trip to a certain café in Paris to eat bouilla- 
baisse. I found it distinctly worth while. 
Later I went to Marseilles, the home of this 
dish, and there ate it again and found it better. 
And then I came back to America and ate it 
. ~ ime in New Orleans and found it best 


At the risk of being repetitious I must say it 
again: Prohibition or other causes may have 
cramped New Orleans’ style, but in cookery, 
aS im courtesy to the stranger, she still is, and 
I trust may always be, the queen-mother city 
of the habitable globe. 


The upper end of the State, taking one thing 
with another, rather is lacking in outstanding 
characteristics and only moderately is pictur- 
ee er paried alluviums, pine-covered 

, truck patches, plantations, cotton- 

field, rice-field, cotton-field again, and a 
ed succession of towns monotonously 
ree It’s just average Down South, excepting 
the vegetation is ranker and more tangly 


and the colored population denser than you | 
would find in a hill country. 

The Afro-American is numerous enough up- 
state, but in the Black Belt he outnumbers 
the whites six, eight, ten or, in one instance, 
fifteen to one, and collectively constitutes what 
we call a Question. Out of a jungle he came 
originally and another jungle has marked him. 
There is a method of spreading warnings or 
alarms faster than a man could travel on horse- 
back—a mystery which no white man has 
learned to copy or yet has fathomed. It is in 
common use in Zululand, they say. And in| 
interior Louisiana the African telegraph in 
precisely the same fashion and with equal 
speediness carries news from one to another of 
the scattered black settlements; or my in- 
formants are the greatest liars unhung. 

A field hand will turn moody, morose, sullen. 
This continues one day, or two or three. Then 
he drops his hoe and slips away, a furtive dark 
shadow, into the deep woods. Presently, out | 
of those woods, the sound carrying for long | 
distances, comes the roll of the tom-tom. He is | 
astraddle of a hollow gum log, drumming upon A new luxury 2 new 


it with two sticks in a throbbing, rhythmic | 


tunk-tunk, tunk-tunk, tunk-atunk-atunk. refinement in the art 


Back among the white man’s cotton rows his 
fellows hear the call. They grow restless; ay . 
presently the swamp also has swallowed them of liv 1n 4 b Cautt if ul Ly ! 
up. No white man knows what goes on there, 
but perhaps on the plantation is some wrinkled, By Letitia Haptey 
sinister black crone who by neighborhood re- | 
pute is a high priestess of the Voodoo. And | "TH assurance of daintiness—of immaculacy at 
she suddenly is missing from her cabin. A | all times—is a priceless treasure, is it not? I 
dozen other cabins are empty. | feel that every woman would be using a deodor- 
All that night, without pause, the drums are | ant if she had found one which was delightful in 
uttering their ominous thunder. In the morn-| itse/f—in every way delightful! 
ing the truants come straggling home, coated | It was just such a quest which led the Mulford 
with yom — from ae half | Laboratories to seek the confidence of a large 
dead for lack of sleep. It may not | number of representative women, to determine 
often, but mae ie ha i = I deem their needs, their preferences. Ten thousand were 
to be trustworthy, it happens often enough questioned. Their suggestions determined the 
to make out a proven case. form, the scent—all the essential characteristics 


aan een ae oun Po aplbnon-Rg of Deodo, the new, different deodorant in powder 
| rm. 


demonstrating itself daily in some difficult | : ee 
fashion—with which the dominant Caucasian | Imagine how pleasant it is to apply a fine 
minority in these negro parishes has to contend. | White powder—just to rub it under the arms 
That he is able at all to contend with it and, and dust it over the body—and be assured of 
more than that, to endure as constant master | daintiness from that moment, throughout the 
of the situation, is a tribute to his courage as ersig ag Atlas. cy SRE applications. 
well as to his adaptability. And sometimes it This is due to Deodo’s almost unbelievable 
really does seem to irk him that well-meaning | capacity for absorbing and neutralizing body 
but meddlesome philanthropists a thousand | Odors. 

miles away, who know nothing at first-hand} Deodo is definitely soothing and beneficial to 
of the fats confronting him, should seek to| the skin. And it does not stain or otherwise 
enforce upon his attention their benevolent | damage clothing. Outside of its important daily 
theories of the solution of the race puzzle. uses, you will find invaluable 
its immediate and continued 
effectiveness on sanitary nap- 
kins. 

Deodo is sold at most drug- 
gists’ and toilet goods coun- 
ters—or I will send you a 
Miniature container, holding 
a generous supply, free. Just 
give me your name and address. 


leodo 
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It is away down the State, in the land of the 
bayous and the salt marshes—the Acadian 
Country—that one finds the Louisiana which | 
most powerfully appeals to this witness. There | 
are the truest tropics to be found in the union. | 
To my way of thinking, not even the tip of the | 
Florida Peninsula, stretching farther south- 
ward by hundreds of miles as it does, can 
measure up, in this detail of a tropical setting, 
to this part of Louisiana. 

True, lower Florida has the coconut palms 
and infrequently the mahogany tree, and lower | 
Louisiana has neither of these, but there is to | 
the mangrove keys a naked aspect and to the 
mainland a sandiness and a sparsity of verdure 


which seem barren and skimpy when compared, A MULFORD PRODUCT 
in the mind’s eye, with the luxuriousness of | 


growth and the variety of faunal life on the prevents and destroys body odors 
Gulf Shore west and southwest of New Orleans. | 

Ornithologists say that there is the last FREE—mat. Coupon Now! 
refuge of the Carolina paroquet and the ivory- | PO COS. 9-25 
billed woodpecker, noblest and wariest of the { #- ant 
log-tappers, a veritable king of the tall timber. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
I can testify that here are to be encountered in 
sizable flocks rare wading birds which practi- Reasenieay ss Ses magts a Breie, 
cally are extinct elsewhere in America—the 
scarlet ibis and the glossy, and the snowy 
heron and the roseate spoonbill, and once in 
a while—although I never saw one myself— |: Street Es 
a few specimens of that most gorgeous of all the 
long-legged fowl, the flamingo. And on Avery City Seate 
Island are black bears larger than any other 
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black bears in the world—bears regarded by 
the naturalists as forming a separate and 
distinct species. 

Howsomever, I would not recommend to the 
tourist that he visit these wilder and more 
remote parts in the summer. For they tell me 
that then the biting and the stinging insects 
have their innings, and the cotton-mouth 
moccasin suns himself on the mud along the 
great Intercoastal Canal, and the diamond- 
back rattler is abroad on his business, and 
occasionally one may run into that mottled 
streak of fanged lightning, that serpent which 
of all the venomous serpents in sub-temperate 
North America is the rarest and the most 
beautiful—the coral snake of the palmetto 
scrub. But pretty is as pretty does. This 
customer certainly has some mighty unpleasant 
ways about him. 

Fellow scientists of mine have studied the 
creature’s habits and traced out his ances- 


* | try, and they say he is a true cousin of the 


deadly, dreaded Fer de Lance of the West Indies. 
You have heard, of course, of this highly un- 
But did you know that 
his name is not of Spanish derivation, as many 
erroneously have supposed? Not at all. This 
snake was christened by the English, who 
likewise pronounce him. This snake’s real 
name is Ferdinand de Lancey. 

When cooler weather comes and there is a 
suspicion of a frosty snap in the air, sufficiently 
keen to drive the heat-loving vermin to cover, 
and the duck and the geese and the brant and 
the snipe sweep down from the North to winter 
in these marshes, then it is that Louisiana 
offers to the gunner and to the nature-lover 
such sport as no other part of the United States 
can match. It takes a born liar to tell the 
truth about the wild fowl on Pecan Island. 

Many a time before, other travelers have 
told in print of the agreeable shocks that come 
to the visitor to the Cajun Country—entering 
a corner of the Union where Americans of four 
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or five or six generations, both white and 
speak only in the patois of medieval] France: 
where whole days may pass and the stranoy’ 
hear no single word rendered in English: where 
French peasant customs prevail and French 
communal life persists; where colored Duns 
glide past one in their swishing black draperies. 
where a yellow-legs is “klook klook” and 3 
widgeon is “sin zin” and a jack-snipe is “cach, 
cache” and a robin is “greve” and any tin 
chippering bird of the warblers or the s : 
or the finches is “‘titite” ; where every family is 
a clan and a big one; where curious fascinagj 
ethnological and linguistic contradictions meet 
one at every turning. 

But no descriptionist, however gifted, eve 
has been competent to paint a proper pictur 
of the languorous splendor of a trip on Ve. 
milion Bayou in the time of the blooming of the 
water hyacinth when the breeze is a perfumed 
caress and the sky a blue benediction bend 
down over endless panoramas of vivid beauty. 
And, in my humble opinion, nobody ever will 
describe it, either, until there arises 
us a genius who can do such tricks with 
the written word as never yet have bee 
done. 

The intermingling of the two cultures— 
Anglo-Saxon and Gallic—produces some curi- 
ous bits of freakiness in the Land of the Cajuns, 
One night in camp I asked my guide to play on 
his treasured violin some of the airs he played 
for picnics and infares among his own people. 
I lay back on my bunk expecting to hear some 
quaint chanson of the Quebec voyageur, some 
haunting, languishing thing that a courrier dy 
bois sang centuries ago before the guide: 
exiled forebears were brought from Nova 
Scotia to the French possessions of the South. 
He played for me “‘Turkey in the Straw” and, 
for an encore, “‘Pop Goes the Weazel.” 

I do so delight to happen upon one of these 
quaint Old World touches right here in the 
heart of the U. S. A.! 


> ic BO 


My Father’s Faults Cured Mine Continued from poget 


sometimes my money-box was being rifled to 
pay the most violently pressing tradesman. I 
had no nurse. The lady to whom my father 
had been engaged when he married my mother 
was my only friend. 

She and my mother—such are the unlikely 
twists of life—had corresponded with each 
other before they met and had come to love 
each other. For her sake this generous and 
faithful soul took care of me—came when she 
could to wash my grubby face, comb out my 
neglected hair, and wrestle with my head- 
strong temper. When things grew desperate 
she stood by with her last penny. But though 
my father proposed to her again she would not 
marry him. She knew too much. 

But for her Iwasalone. There were no other 
children for me to play with. My father came 
and went like a cyclone—sometimes a cyclone 
of wild, high spirits and more often, as time 
went on, of dangerous rages. He grew to be 
the terror of my life. 

And yet in those days he was devoted to 
me and crazily generous. But lavish pocket- 
money could not make up to me for the scenes 
of which I was a terrified witness. And we 
became utterly estranged. 


We had dinner parties. I remember an 


oppor. | Indian dinner party with Indian food and 


Indian waiters. We had a yacht. And then 
again the dining-room carpet would be rolled 
up and taken to the pawnbroker’s and we 
seemed to know no one but enraged tradesmen. 
Once I had a governess, and once I went for a 
month or two to a kindergarten. 

I was very unhappy among the strange 
children. They were so ignorant from my 

int of view and yet they could read and write 
in a way that made me ashamed. I was glad 
to get back to my own silent games and my 
secret story-telling. 

There were my father’s love affairs—mostly 
with virtuous but very expensive women. And 





there were others. He married again. The 
marriage lasted for six months, and in that 
time I learned all that there was left to leam 
of conjugal misery. My father’s third wife 
vanished in clouds and thunder. But she never 
divorced him. And so we went on. By the 
time I was eleven there was nothing I did not 
know about life. 

My own days were spent in a way that seems 
now hardly credible. I ran absolutely wild. I 
had a bicycle and when I was ten I had already 
made a two-day trip alone into the country. 
When I was eleven my father gave me a five- 
pound note and I went away for a week, stay- 
ing at hotels and public houses, and hobnob- 
bing with whomever I chanced to meet on the 
road. When I was fourteen I went to Norway 
and stayed at Trondhjem. 

For one brief period I had playfellows of my 
own age. They were a group of children 
met in an open building space far away from 
my neighborhood. They were nice, well-bret 
children. I dropped amongst them by acc 
dent and, like the very Spirit of Evil, I formed 
them into banditti and led them on | 
courses of mischief and destruction. Sometimes 
they rebelled, but they always came back be 
cause I was very strong, very dashing, I may 
say, utterly fearless, and lavish with my money 
as a prince. But finally the outraged parents 
interfered and I withdrew with sullen majesty. 

Then I was sent to a finishing school in 
Brussels, then to an English public school, 
to Germany. And all the time, whilst I was 
mixing with ordinary girls with ordinary homes, 
I knew that if my own home life were ma 
visible I should be outcast. I lived on thin 
ice. : 

My one friend had been temporarily lost 
My father had quarreled with her and for- 
bidden our seeing one another. For a time 
disobeyed, and the danger of my —_ 
added one more terror to life. But in the 
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we were separated, and it was only when I was 
twenty and free that we met again. 

Before I came of age and whilst I was in 
Germany I wrote and sold my first short story. 
That for me was the signal. I wrote my father 
that I would never come home, and with my 
first earned money—it amounted to the mag- 
nificent sum of four pounds ten shillings— 
I faced life single-handed. It was a stern busi- 
ness at first. I stayed in Germany to be out of 
the way of complications, and gave English 
lessons to little German girls, who were not 
slow to find out that I had not the haziest idea 
of English spelling. I wore other people’s cast- 
off clothing as my best. It was poverty, 
but clean and unafraid. I had escaped from a 
nightmare and nothing else seemed to matter. 
And then success came swiftly and increasingly. 

My father lived to congratulate me, but 
though we corresponded amicably, I never saw 
him again. I was not present at the feast of 
reconciliation which he gave to celebrate his 
coming death. 

So much for my childhood, which was, I 
still think, looking at it from this distance, 
one of the most tempestuous, distressing and, 
in a way, corrupting that I have ever heard of. 
What was its final effect upon me? Well, I 
maintain that, seeing I was my father’s 
daughter, it was my salvation. Had my 
mother lived and my father died—and this is 
the more bitterly ironical because I loved my 
mother and miss her to this day—I think I 
should have gone hopelessly wrong. 

For in all essentials I was my father all over 
again, with some original sin of my own 
thrown in. Like him, I was warm-hearted, 
loving and lovable, but violent, black-passioned, 
inherently undisciplined. Whatever I wanted 
I had to have with the least possible trouble. 
I would lie and steal for it without scruple— 
and this before my mother’s death, so that 
there was no question then of bad influence. If 
I wanted money I pilfered it. I remember 
stealing a toy from a shop and being made to 
bring it back, ashamed only of being found out; 
and later, in one of my queer, solitary wander- 
ings, I found myself in the British Museum 
among some Chinese ivories which by chance 
were left for a moment unguarded. I remem- 
ber my fascination, and how I stood in front 
of them speculating as to whether it would 
be possible to get away with one of them. 
Nothing but fear stayed me. 

Thad no scruples. I was bone-lazy. When 
roused to fury I could be hatefully cruel to 
anything or anyone weaker than myself. And 
I was as mad—in my small way—with regard 
to money as my father. As far as I can see 
I was predestined to a disastrous maturity. 

But my environment plus the fact that I had 
a heart, intelligence and imagination, saved me. 

Let me suppose that I had gone back to 
Australia with my mother. Amongst her 
honorable, conventional people I should 
have been like a young raven in a cage full of 
canaries. My inborn love of freedom and in- 
dependence would have beaten itself to frenzy 
against the bars of an ordered existence. 
Ordinary correction could only have increased 
my ungovernable temper. Grieved disap- 
proval would have hardened my obstinate 
heart. Their well-to-do home would have 
deprived me of the incentive to make my own 
living. I should never have seen the results 
myself until it was too late. 

But my father pointed the way. I saw in 
him how such a disposition as mine translated 
itself into life. His maniacal rages put a 
horror of anger and violence into my heart 
which completely changed my own temper. 

extravagance checked mine, so that 

though, thank heaven, I have never come to 

€ money seriously and am as free with it as 

k everyone ought to be who has it, the 

very sight of an unpaid bill is anathema to me, 
and I have never owed anyone a penny. 

idleness set me to work, so that even 

when I was doing things which I found hard 

and uninteresting, I was painstaking and 

laborious. And I have a dislike for making 

People unhappy or for being “unpleasant” in 
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that changes to BLUSH-ROSE 


ERE’S a new idea in 

make-up. A little round 
compact. A tiny fat crystal jar. 
A slender lipstick in a gun- 
metal case... All three orange 
as sunset! 


Open the compact; rub the little 
woolly puff lightly over your cheek 
...or, if you prefer cream rouge, 
dip your finger in the crystal jar, 
take the tiniest orange dab and 
spread it quickly... why it isn’t 
orange; it’s rose, blush-rose, warm, 
young, lovely!... 


Now run the lipstick over your 
lips—carefully, lightly, delicately... 


why, it isn’t orange; it’s rose again, 

rose-coral, so beautiful, yet so natu- 
ral, your lips curve in a smile, that 
changes you from a pretty Cinder- 
ella into an exquisite Princess! 


And the best of it is, you’ll find 
these little friends of beauty abso- 
lutely harmless—for they contain 
cold cream instead of the usual wax 
or grease base... And the lovely 
glow won't fade or rub off, because 
only soap and water can remove it 
...A dip in the sea won’t affect it 
—nora hot drink—nor the friction 
of a napkin... Even a kiss can’t 
stir it! And, madame, when you 
use Tangee, you will find shat im- 
portant! 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge Compact, $.75. 






Tangee Créme Rouge (especially good for dry skins), $1. 


TANGES 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct 
to GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Your dealer’s name will be appreciated- 
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no more 
scrubbing 





No more scouring. No more dip- 
ping out water. Sani-Flush cleans 
the toilet bowl for you. Simply 
sprinkle in a little Sani-Flush— 
follow directions on the can— 
and flush. It leaves the porcelain 
sparkling white—and the entire 
toilet clean and sanitary. 

Sani-Flush quickly removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations. 
It cleans the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It destroys all foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Always keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US. Pat Orr 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrienic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
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for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well which kind is yours? | : 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tual color than sunlightis. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch the auburn on— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

You have no idea how much your bob can be 
improved with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. At all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
]. W. KosrC ., 614 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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any way that borders on weakness. And I 
need scarcely add that I have never been even 
tempted to pilfer from the British Museum. 
T do not even cheat the income tax. This is 
not to say that Ihave become an angel. But 
it is a fact that the whole development of my 
character was diverted by experience coming at 
an early and impressionable time of life. I feel 
that if my father had known what I knew be- 
fore I was ten he would have been a happy 
and successful man. 

Mine was a very extreme case, and I am not 
recommending that children should have an 
unhappy childhood. But I do sincerely be- 
lieve this—that a sheltered childhood, though 
it may do no harm, is not a good introduction 
to life. The more happy and prosperous their 
home, the more children should be made aware 
that there is another side to the picture—that 
life is not necessarily beautiful and comfort- 
able—that in fact there is a choice for them to 


make and that they will have to make jt 

A child of ten years has a very nearly fully 
developed intelligence. It can, that is to say, 
understand most things that are shown and 
explained to it. On the other hand, its yj. 
tality is such that it can throw off a temporary 
hurt to its emotions. It seems to me, therefore, 
better that a child should suffer a passing 
sadness than live to inflict sorrow. 

As an example, had I children and were J 
wealthy, I would make them realize povert 
not only theoretically but actually. I would 
make them understand in their very bones 
not only that there are millions who suffer 
and starve unjustly, but that there are more 
millions who become wretched through their 
own weakness. And I should feel I had done 
more for them than the most expensive educa- 
tion. The rest I should have to leave to them. 

But I have no children. 

Perhaps the mothers think it is just as well! 





This Horse Brought God to Me Coninued jrom page 


forest-fire fighters; or struggling to save from 
the drought the gardens that spelled beauty 
to them. 

On one occasion a woman came by, dragged 
and white under the brown dust powder on 
her face, after assisting at the birth of a new 
baby in a family where the last baby had died 
from the bite of a rattler. Another spoke 
gratefully of the illness which had yielded 
ten blessed weeks of surcease from drudgery. 
I talked to these women, and as I talked to 
them, each woman of them was myself—my- 
self as I would be when heat and discourage- 
ment and hard labor had done their work. 

Leaving them, I would return to my blister- 
ing kitchen and propping a book over the sink 
that debouched just beyond my nose into the 
hog wallow, I would fight and fight and fight 
the horrors that raddled my mind. 

I began to degenerate. The purpose with 
which I had come into the wild was lost. 
Resentment came in and took its place, and 
following upon resentment, its grim sister 
hate. I hated to the degree of wanting to 
kill. I wanted to kill the person that I now held 
responsible for my misery, the person that I 
had wronged by marrying without love. 

At the back door and the front door of my 
house were loaded revolvers, ready for me to 
use, if necessary, for protection against the 
desperadoes that sometimes crossed the moun- 
tains by that route. I was not afraid of 
desperadoes—but I was afraid of those guns. 
They lay on their respective shelves, perpetual 
and increasing temptations. 

Two things of glory I had brought from my 
old life. Books (when I read Shelley now, his 
words seem to shimmer iridescent through 
remembered sweat falling from my forehead 
into the dishpan) and a horse that I loved 
named Wilmont. He came of trotting stock 
—standard bred. His grandsire was King 
Wilkes and his dam was a Lamont. 

Unlike others of my possessions which had 
been transplanted, that horse did not take on 
the color of the dust, or the melancholy of his 
surroundings. He stood high and wondering 
and sleek and friendly among the cayuses. 

He appeared to be surprised but in no way 
taxed or broken by the heavier drafts which 
his new condition in life hitched behind him. 
Never before having trotted ahead of anything 
more awkward than a pneumatic-tired road 
cart, Wilmont now accepted a collar in place 
of a breast strap with aristocratic amusement, 
and pulled upon the increased pressure-base 
like the thoroughbred that he was. 

I admired him. I wanted to be like him. 
He became a symbol to me. A symbol of the 
things to which fineness can be subjected and 
not lose its fineness. When Shelley failed, I 
looked to my horse to lift my heart from the 
quagmire into which it descended. Wilmont 
was more than a symbol. He was a promise. 
If he could be noble, perhaps I, in lesser 
degree, could find my way to nobility also. 


Then one day the Mexican who worked 
around the barn knocked at my shutter before 
I was awake. I did not understand what he 
said at first. Finally my ear caught the rhythm 
of his alarm. Wilmont had been killed—or 
if not killed, nearly so. He had been kicked 
over into the manger in the center of the corral 
by the work horses who had all along detested 
him for the thing that he was and they were 
not, and he had been torn to tatters by nails 
and planks in the manger, which his struggles 
to free himself had loosed. 

I got into some clothes, called for help and 
went out with the Mexican. The horse was 
not dead. He still struggled feebly, tearing 
deeper and deeper wounds in his mangled back 
and legs. We managed to knock the manger 
down and get him on his feet. 

I walked him for hours. If he stopped for a 
minute I knew that he would die, and I could 
not let him die. He had been a symbol and 
a promise to me. He was a symbol and a 
mockery now—the bleeding, ruined type of 
what environment could do. If he was de- 
stroyed by his environment, then I could be 
destroyed—and more utterly than he, since he 
had only his life to lose. The two guns on the 
two shelves at the two doors of my house 
did not once leave my mind. My fight was 
for him, and against them. If Wilmont died— 
they won. 

Veterinaries were called, and for two weeks 
that wreck of beauty and spirit stood under 
the shade of an oak tree, head dropped, a 
prey to ever widening areas of corruption. 
Every creature and element surrounding him 
was his enemy. 

At the end of two weeks I was told that he 
must be shot. His agony was too great to 
justify the delay of the inevitable any longer. 

But I couldn’t let him be shot. He was more 
than a horse to me. He was dying hope. He 
was the embodiment of the moral death 
which was creeping up on me. The guns. 
I never forgot the guns. Under the constantly 
falling bludgeon of hate and dread and labor, 
the faculty of prayer—intrinsic in me— 
grown numb. Now, desperately, I prodded 
it for evidence of life. There was nothing left 
but prayer. My mind was peeled down to 
the ultimate resort. I had to pray—and yet 
I feared to pray. If I prayed and the horse 
died, what then? If I called on God, and the 
empty rattle of vacant immensity answered— 
then there was no God, and nothing remained 
for my soul but the pit. Deep in the pit, like 
the fiery eye of Hell looking up, lay the knowl- 
edge of the thing that the guns would do. 

Nevertheless I made a bargain with Heaven. 
I would take the terrible chance. I would pray. 
And by the answer or the non-answer to my 
prayer, I would abide. : ‘ 

The suffering animal was led into the little 
courtyard between the kitchen and the house, 
and my work table was pulled out to hold a 
bucket so that when he drank he would not 
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need to strain at the morbid tissues of his neck 


ace that ensued was not a miracle, 
gs miracles are pictured by the pious. There | 
was no laying on of hands, except as those 
hands used castile soap and water, or tore old 
muslin into pads that baffled sun and insects. 
| began to experience a revivification of my 
own faculties. Nursing and watching were 
added to the work of my house, but my 
strength was not taxed. ; 

And I forgot to be afraid of the guns in the 
house. I forgot to hate. : 

Without conscious religious intent, but 
simply because I needed the benefit that the 
most profound record of human experience 
contains, I set a Bible over my sink and 
laid Shelley away. I read of men and women 
who had suffered and come through suffering 
triumphant. 

By the house, along the road, ranch women 
drove dustily to town. I did not go out to 
them. Instinct provided me with the prophy- 
lactic of isolation for the time. I was struggling 
for the life of my soul. I was beginning to find 
a high heart. I would not risk what I had 
found. 

Across one* page of an old Bible on my 
bookshelf now is a long tear. It cuts diagonally 
across the eighty-fourth Psalm, and deletes 
the eighty-fifth. The tear was made by my 
wet hands when I came upon the words: 


Blessed is the man whose strength is in 


ae 

Who passing through the valley of Baca 
make ita well . . . 

They go from strength to strength . . . 


and in my excitement dropped the book, 
grabbed at it and tore it. 

I went to the door and called to the horse. 
He turned—and nickered. I went out to him. 

His wounds had been healing for days, and 
now I saw that the corruption was cleansed. 
Tissues were filling in between the exposed 
ligaments of his legs. Skin was growing on his 
back 


I did not fall on my knees. Things had 

progressed too naturally to justify such a 
spectacular flourish. Instead I went to the 
creek that straggled its thin glint through 
the dilapidated outbuildings of the place and 
brought some fresh juicy grass to the table 
where the bucket stood. The horse nickered 
again. If God was ever glorified in this world, 
he was glorified by that nicker. 
_ With my horse restored and convalescing 
in a pasture lot near by, I looked about to see 
what of my old despair remained. It was” 
gone. Hatred was wiped out completely. 

After that things began to move under their 
own power towards a solution of the problem. 
With the release of my mind from the shackles 
of hate, I began to see a way ahead. However, 
I was now in no hurry to get away from my 
surroundings. 

Long before I went out to say good-by to 
them I had succumbed to something resembling 
affection for the cayuses pursuing their low- 

m and low-bred lives in the pasture. 

As for the person against whom my resent- 
ment and hate had gathered—I suddenly 
understood. I didn’t forgive. There was 
nothing to forgive. The tragedy had presented 
two sides at least, each with its grinning death 
mask of agony. 

Somewhere in the clutter that the years 

ve left In certain boxes and trunks of my 
prison is a little double-barreled Derringer. 
— to lie on the shelf by the kitchen door 
0 eg Tanch-house. I run across it now and then 
Hi na cleaning streak comes upon me, and I 
oa to rid myself of the useless salvage 
hy time. But there isn’t anything to do with - 

. You can't put a gun in a trash barrel, or 
ps W it into an alley. Next to discarded 
= ety razor blades, there is nothing as difficult 

get rid of as a gun. And why not keep it? 

and it is perfectly 





It takes up very little room, 
hess. Without hate or fear behind it, a 
Bu Is just so much rusting metal. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


RUBBERSET CO. 


4,118 Dentists Designed It! 


So the Albright Tooth Brush is scientifically correct—with wedge- 
shaped, wide-spaced tufts of bristles that reach between the teeth, on 


the uneven grinding surfaces, and the backs of the back teeth. 


More 


than 20,000 dentists endorse the Albright as ‘The Perfect Tooth 


Brush’’—different in design and different in results. 
Adults’, Youths’ and Children’s 


35¢ 


Made in three sizes 


45¢ 


Ask your dentist! 


25¢ 


Handles in five distinctive colors for quick identification of your 
tooth brush—White, Light Amber, Dark Amber, Ruby, Blue 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 
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RELIEF FOR EARACHE 


EARAKINE 


Relieves pain. Softensthe 

wax. A reliable, harmless 
roduct. All druggists, or 
y mail 50 cents. 

C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit 




















DROPOSE: 


My dream had come true—after months and months paren xem. 
orever. 


waiting, the only man in the world I cared for was mine 
Almost 


immediately after I had read an amazing new book ene 


titled Bp! Womanhood,” his old indifference toward me 


had vanished as if 


y magic. This book showed me how to attract 


men by using the simple laws of man’s psychology and human 
nature. I could just as easily have fascinated ony other man, You, 
too, can have this book; you, too, can re the worship and ade 


miration of men, and be the radiant bride of t! 


¢ man of your choice, 


Just cut out this ad, write your name and address on the margin, 


mail it to us with roc in stamps. The little book outlining 


these revelations will then be sent you, postpaid in plain wrappef. 
Knowledgeis power. Send your dime 4 


THE PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


a19South 24th St., Se. Louis, Mo. Dept.42-¥ 


$1800 for a Story! 


ECENTLY a writer was paid $1300 for a single short 

story. Many of our students are earning thousands of 
dollars annually with their pens. Others are continu- 
ally selling their work. With our UNLIMITED PER: 


an r sa you, too, can 
learn to write stories that will sell! Course endorsed b 
many eminent writers, including the late Jack London. 
Over 25,000 publications buying stories 


Write for Free Ihe Art of Stoty Writing,”” 


and details offour special offer. 
Hoosier Institute $hort $93 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Dept. 120: 







































A Pound a Day 
Nature’s Way 


EUROPEAN discovery makes 
it possible to reduce weight 
by Nature’s method. Florazona 
actually washes away excess flesh 


through the pores. Don’t risk No Dieting, 
ati Exercise 
your health with starvation diets, Drugs! 


heart-straining exercises, inter- 
nal drugs. Simply dissolve Florazona in your bath. 
Stay in for fifteen minutes; and from 8 ounces to 1 
pound of weight melts away. 


FLORAZON 


Absolutely Harmless 
Physicians, nurses, and thousands of delighted 
users recommend this natural way to reduce. Flora- 
zona contains no epsom salts, no alum. Absolutely 
pure and harmless. Simple, safe, sure, natural. 
Convince yourself that Florazona will reduce your 
weight 8 to 15 pounds in only two weeks! Fourteen 
treatments only $3.50 postpaid. At drug and de- 
partment stores, or direct. 


-back Guarantee - 
meme 59, 400.510 Aaieat “ld 
weeks, Florsstreatment you wil 
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He”. often have you wished 
for a Perfect Vanitie! It's a 
wish come true—no more grit- 
cake powder! The Norida 
anitie was invented to carry 
your Favorite Loose powder 
wherever you go without spil- 
— Enjoy always a velvety, 
iant beauty that only loose 
powder can bestow. Just right 
to slip in your a 
engraved, gilt or silver,and fill 
with Fleur Sauvage {Wild- 
flower} Poudre. Refill ic with 
your Favorite Loose Powder. 








Vanitie 


Legit 


200 Sheets § 
100 Envelopes A= 


PAID 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 


I1GH GRADE, - 
HCE CAD, cay Yalta bend Pees ener 
and address tener et lope in rich dark blue. b 
ev 

to 4lines. ae Plate Gothic od ey (fot clearness and 

use. An ideal cift with ‘your friend’s mame. 

Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U. S., $1.10). We pre- 

pay poste. SSenee Sree OF OEE meee Prompt service and satis- 

National Stationes or Fefunded. today. a 2 
Stationery €., 1 1206 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 
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look and write like hae ~~ 
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Big Illustrated TYPEWRITER BOOK 
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when he saw me comin’ across the lawn his 
| old eyes flooded up with tears. Of course that 
broke me all up. I knew he was in trouble 
an’ had been settin’ there all alone, bearin’ it, 
| when he’d ought to have sent for me. 

I walked up to him an’ rumpled his white 
head, just like he’d rumpled mine that day 
in the orphan asylum. ‘Well, old settler,” 
I says, “if it’s somethin’ you can’t divide 
with me, well an’ good; but if it isn’t, let me 
have my half of it here an’ now.” 

He took my hand an’ held it pathetic like 
for maybe a minute. Then he sighed. “It’s 
Milt,” he says like the words was stranglin’ 
him. “My boy has had to resign from the 
army. My heart’s broke.” 

I realized that, so there was nothin’ to do. 
When a strong man’s heart is broken only a 
fool will stand around an’ try to sell him the 
notion that it ain’t. Old man Mulford knew 
what he knew an’ I knew he knew it. So I 
sat down alongside of him an’ held his shakin’ 
old hand an’ looked off across the desert to 
the sunset an’ said nothin’. After a while he 
said: 

“Jeb, you’re a heap of comfort to me. Milt’s 
comin’ home tonight to explain, an’ I’m glad 
you're to be here to listen to his explanation. 
You’ve got to listen to it, son. 
won’t sound right to me. On the other hand 
it may sound right to you—an’ I’ve got to 
have your support an’ advice. I want my boy 
to get a square deal from his old dad, but if he 
ain’t entitled to mercy for disgracin’ his blood 
he’ll never get from me what he ain’t entitled 
to. The Mulfords never accept charity!” 

So we set there in the veranda an’ waited 
until the train come in, an’ presently old man 
Mulford’s buckboard drove up with Milt. 

“Howdy, son,” says old man Mulford. “I'd 
have been down to the depot to meet you, if 
only to prove that I don’t condemn without 
trial by jury, but I just wasn’t able, son. My 
legs have sort of gone feeble since gettin’ 
your letter.” He held out his hand, but Milt 
didn’t seem to see it. 

“T won’t ask for your hand, father,” he says, 
“until after you’ve heard my story. Then 
maybe you won’t want to take my hand.” 

“Explain!” Old man Mulford’s voice rung 
out like a trumpet. 

“You remember that thoroughbred charger 
you sent me last Christmas—the one with the 
golden coat? Well, I named that stallion 
Fairy Gold. In all my life I’ve never seen 
another horse with a sheen to his hair like 
that—and it reminded me of Dixie Denniston’s 
hair. Her father is Major Trumbull Denniston, 
commanding my—er—late squadron, and 
once I heard him describe his daughter’s hair 
as fairy gold . . . Well, you remember I 
wired you asking if you had any more horses 
like that charger?” : 

“Yes, you did an’ I had. I sent you a 
gelding with a coat like black velvet. He was 
a twin to the stallion I sent you—one black 
and the other gold—and there never was a 
| finer pair of saddle animals bred. Go on!” 
| “T gave the black gelding to Dixie Denniston 
—with her father’s permission, of course. 
But first an enlisted man in my troop made a 
high school horse out of him. He was as 
|smart as a collie dog, and fast as a streak. 
| And how he could jump! He was full of fire 
'but as gentle as could be and Dixie was 
| mighty happy in his possession. By the way, 
sir, I was in love with Dixie and everybody 
|knew it, including Dixie. And I think I[ 
| should pay her the compliment of saying that 
I had a lot of competition among the officers.” 

Young Milt paused to help himself to-a 
'drink of water and old Milt growled out, 
| “Did she love you?” 

“Yes, sir, I think so. I asked her and she 
| told me she did.” 

| “Then why didn’t you marry her and be 
|done with it? You could afford a wife—at 
| least I could afford one for you. Why didn’t 
| you wire me? Ain’t I been workin’ all these 
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Thoroughbreds (Continued from page 53) 


Maybe it © 


: deliver it. 


years to get the means to buy 
you need to make you happy?” 

“Quite true, sir. The trouble was I opj 
discovered all this about fifteen minute 
before ‘Boots and Saddles’ sounded in the 
post—and that was after taps. The squadron 
was ordered to take the field and I had to 
leave Dixie immediately and pack my kit, ] 
suppose I was a little reluctant to leave her— 
at any rate, the troop had been formed and 
the men ready to mount for five minute 
before I appeared on the parade ground, 

“My Captain was in a bad temper at my 
delay, and his bad temper was accentuated 
also by reason of the fact that when he had 
hastened across to the Denniston quarters 
to make his adieu to Miss Dixie, he’d 
me coming out—and he must have found Miss 
Dixie weeping inside. She did me the honor 
to weep when she kissed me good-by—and 
sa Captain presented himself three minutes 
ater.” 

“Hum-m-m! Bad news for the Captain, 
eh?” Old Milt grinned a little—pridefully, 
“Was he one of your competitors, son?” 

“The principal one, dad.” 
athe he like that black horse you gave 

er?” : 
“Picked him to pieces—to his disadvantage.” 
“Hum-m-m-m!” 

“Well, when I rode out in front of my platoon 


you whatever 


» my Captain called me over to him and in the 
: presence of the troop he rawhided me severely 
‘for -my tardiness.. If he had lowered his voice 


so the enlisted men could not have heard 


‘ him I would not have minded, because I had a 


reprimand coming to me and it was his job to 
But he humiliated me—did what 
no officer or gentleman should ever do—and 
that is to rawhide an inferior in the presence of 
his inferiors! -He ended by saying: ‘Hereafter, 
Lieutenant Mulford, you will pay more atten- 


“tion to your military duties and less to your 
‘social duties. It was unnecessary for you to 


keep this troop waiting while you dramatized 
yourself and made a hero of yourself to a 
young lady who shall be nameless.’ 
“Nameless? Why, every man in the troop 
knew who he meant—the dog! Dad, I forgot 


‘I was an officer and a gentleman—forgot the 


duty and respect a junior owes to a senior. 
I pulled him off his horse and thrashed him in 
the presence of the troop!” 
“Great—wonderful!” says old man Mulford, 
“but scarcely diplomatic. What happened?” 
“He hurried away to report me to the com- 
manding officer as soon as he could find his 
feet. I followed. The commanding officer 
asked me for an explanation and I gave it, 
well knowing that nothing could excuse my 
conduct. However, the Colonel was a brick. 
He said to my accuser: ‘Captain Gaynes, the 
Regulations provide your remedy. Ordinarily 
I would put Lieutenant Mulford under arrest 
in his quarters, pending a general court-martial. 
Naturally, the only notice I can take of this 
unfortunate episode is official notice, after 
you have preferred charges. Privately, sir, I 
think you haven’t been given half the punish- 
ment your contemptible action merits. 
matters stand, this regiment has been ordered 
to take the field immediately; consequently I 
must act for the best interests of the service. 
Lieutenant Mulford is badly needed to com- 
mand his platoon in action; you will be riding 
out in five minutes and have no time to prepare 
and file charges. This matter must wall 
Gentlemen, go back to your troop.’ : 
“I realized that the Colonel was my friend 
and that he would shield me all he could, al- 
though if my Captain pressed the issue later he 
would do his full duty. If my Captain d 
not to prefer charges the matter would be for- 
gotten. At any rate, the incident was not on 
that could be smoothed over readily, since aa 
apology could neither be given nor accep! 
Remember, I thrashed him in the presence 
his command, and that’s unforgivable. 
“We went into the campaign down on 
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Little Big Horn and there I got into action 
for the first time. It was a warm action— 
dismounted. Presently the order to fall-back 
to the horses was given. We were going to 
move around on the enemy’s flank and charge. 
I couldn’t get up off the ground.” 

‘“ t was wrong with you?” old man 
Mulford asked softly. ; 

“J had cramps in my stomach.’ ; 

Old man Mulford seemed to telescope into 
himself. He looked away into the sunset and 
I could see a big tear running down each 
cheek. By and by he croaked: “Any of the 
other officers—any of the enlisted men have 
cramps too?” ieee 

“No, sir,” young Milt replied. “That was 
the trouble. They didn’t.” ; 

“Any idea what gave you cramps?” 

“Yes, sir. Alkali water and bad tinned beef. 
Iwas suffering the most excruciating agony.” 

“Was there a surgeon present?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you have a temperature?” 

“T think I did, sir. The Captain had a 
clinical thermometer and he crawled up to me 
and told me to put it in my mouth. Three 
minutes later he looked at it and called me a 
coward. I struck at him with my pistol and 
broke the thermometer. He left me lying on 
the skirmish line; the troop fell back to the 
led horses, mounted and rode away. They 
charged with great gallantry fifteen minutes 
later and I was not there to lead my platoon.” 

“How long were you tied up in knots, son?” 

“About an hour, sir. Shortly after the troop 
retired I was fortunate enough to be taken 
violently ill at the stomach and relieved my- 
self. I began to improve immediately, and 
by the time the action was over I was able to 
mount my horse. I was reported for cowardice 
in the presence of the enemy.” ; 

“Were you afraid, son?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said young Milt, “I was. I 
was horribly afraid. My teeth chattered, my 
hands shook and my knees knocked together. 
But if I had been able to stand up I would 
have gone forward and led my platoon.” 

“Ts that all of your story?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Weil, I believe you. I lived on apples and 
green corn in the Shenandoah when I was 
a Confederate cavalryman. So I’ve known 
cramps. I’ve been poisoned by bad beef and 
have been so ill I’ve fallen off my horse. Too 
bad you didn’t think to ask some of your men 
to assist you into the saddle and hold you 
there until the charge started . . . Well, 
you admit you were afraid and only an honest 
man and a brave man will refuse to lie about 
that. If you’d told me you weren’t afraid I’d 
have had you whipped out of this house for 
a lying, cowardly knave. I’ve soldiered. I 
know what that first action means to a man. 
And I know that the customary excuse of a 
coward is that he has cramps in his stomach!” 

He commenced to weep. Poor old chap! 
He was not able to think that son of his could 
show the white feather. And neither could I, 
for like begets like and Milt Mulford was not 
sprung from a race of weaklings. 

I sat there silent, watching all of old man 
Mulford’s hopes expire—all his bright day- 

for his boy gone to smash in a minute 
~and the long hard years it had taken to build 
eémup. Young Milt went calmly on. 

The Colonel had me up before him for an 

tion and it wasn’t satisfactory. The 
doctor looked me over and said he saw no 
reason why I could not have gone forward 
with my troop. The Captain stated that I did 
not have a temperature, and he, the first 
lieutenant and the first sergeant swore I was 
out of hand with fear and excitement. So I 
Was put under arrest in the field and when the 
prepared charges the old man 
and told me a general court- 

Martial was bound to get me on one of the 
two charges—striking my superior officer or 
ce in the presence of the enemy. He 

ris me he could induce the Captain to with- 
heed the charges if I would wire my resigna- 
to the Secretary of War. I—I thought of 


sent for me 


you, sir—and—resigned. It was better to 
resign than to be discharged without honor. I 
wanted -to avoid the disgrace and scandal 
being visited on you.” 

“Ah, but they are visited on me,” old man 
Mulford moaned. ‘“You’re as guilty as if you 
had been convicted. By resigning you ad- 
mitted the charge—and the scandal will 
never die. I wish you’d fought it out, son. 
Oh, how I wish it!” 

“T thought of that too, sir, but it didn’t seem 
worth while. When I left the post the Major’s 
orderly brought the black horse around to me, 
with a note from Dixie to the effect that she 
wished me well but that she could not keep 
the horse any longer, since he would always 
remind her of the happiness that might have 
been. So I departed without bothering to 
say good-by to her—or anybody.” 

Old man Mulford stared at the western 
sky. until the shadows crept over the desert. 
Then his colored butler came out and said 
very distinctly, “Sah, dinner is served.” 

And then that old man stood up, as erect 
and soldierly as he must have been in the days 
when he was a captain with Jeb Stuart. He 
looked at his son from heels to hair and he says: 

“I’m almighty sorry for you, son. We'll 
start from scratch again tomorrow morning; 
remember, a feller’s got to take a lickin’ every 
once in so often. I feel tonight like all us 
Valley soldiers did the night Stonewall Jackson 
died. Tomorrow I'll feel the way us rebels 
felt when Lee surrendered at Appomatox. 
The day after I'll feel as game as I did the day 
I made up my mind my boy should wear the 
blue I used to hate. Dinner’s ready. Son, 
give me your arm. Jeb, give me one too. 
Rufus, you black scoundrel!” 

“Yes, sah, yes, sah. Comin’, sah!’’ 

“Serve that Chambertin 1865 tonight,” 
says old man Mulford. 


Dad Tully paused and watched Henry 
Dabney ride a rough one to a finish. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued, “there ain’t no 
doubt about it. Blood an’ breedin’ will tell. 


.Now, that broom tail Henry’s toppin’ is a 


scrub. No sense, no manners, never had ’em 
an’ never will . . . Well, to get on with my 
tale about the Mulfords.” 


I’d always noticed that when the old man 
was low in his mind it rested him to come out 
to the Double M an’ spend a few days with the 
outfit, and I wasn’t surprised when the third 
day after Milt’s home-comin’ the old man 
shows up at breakfast in his ranch clothes. 

“T’ve made up my mind about you, son,” he 
says to Milt. “You’ve got to start a new 
career for yourself, an’ I reckon cows will do 
you as good as anything else. I’ve a notion 
you'll prefer losin’ yourself for a few years on 
the Double M, so if Jeb here has any sugges- 
tions to make I’m willin’ to entertain them.” 
He turned to Milt again. ‘“Jeb’s my general 
manager an’ does all the hirin’ an’ the firin’. 
Jeb, are you minded to give Milt a job?” 

“Dad,” I says, “I thought of that three days 
ago,” an’ I handed him over my resignation as 
his general manager. “Until Milt learns the 
cow business thoroughly,” I added, “it might 
be well for me to linger around as assistant 
general manager.” 

“That’s a bright idea, Jeb,” says old man 
Mulford. ‘An’ when Milt’s capable of gettin’ 
along without your assistance I’m goin’ to 
set you up in a nice little outfit of your own. 
Thank you, Jeb. Milt, you and I are going to 
drive out to the Double M. 

They left an hour later, in a buckboard 
with two half broken broom tails tryin’ to 
pull old man Mulford’s arms out of their 
sockets. It had been a long time since the 
old man had driven anything in his buck- 
board except a pair of thoroughbreds, an’ 
when he took to mustangs I thought I knew the 
reason. He was feelin’ so ornery he just had 
to have somethin’ to fight, and I allowed that 
team would keep his mind off his troubles for 
two days; it was eighty-five miles to head- 
quarters on the Double M. 


Pack your kit.” | 


| rough edges to hurt 
| or break the 
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Tue ACE oval teeth 
under a magnifying 
glass. Note the perfect 
smoothness; no 


air. 


©Mese combs have 
oval teeth to prevent 
breaking your hair 


HE teeth of ACE Combs are 
oval and hand-polished inside, to 
prevent sharp edges and rough- 
ness. They cannot hurt or break your 


hair. Made of hard rubber—the best 
substance yet discovered for the mak- 
ing of combs—the special ACE pro- 
cess gives these combs a hard, impene- 
trable surface. 

The hard surface of ACE combs cannot be 
penetrated by germs. Even acids, used for 
sterilizing, cannot harm or dull them. Soap and 
water keep them shining like new. 


From the popular ACE-Hercules or the ACE- 
Unbreakable (splendid dressing combs), to the 
small but sturdy ACE-Vogue (for the bobbed- 
haired girl’s pocket-book), there is a different 
style for every member of the family. Each 
comb is absolutely sanitary, and comes packed 
in an individual glassine envelope. 


Safeguard your hair by using your own per- 
sonal ACE comb. Never use another’s comb, or 
allow your comb to touch another’s head. 


Department, notion and drug stores sell ACE 
combs. Ask for them by name. 


A special miniature comb 


Just to show you how excellent these ACE 
combs are, a special miniature comb has been 
made which we will send you for 15 cents in 
stamps, including postage and packing charges. 
You will love its fine quality, its good looks. 
It will demonstrate the character, material and 
finish of regular ACE combs. 


With the miniature comb will come a_ book, 
“Health Hints for Hair Loveliness.” It shows 
you how five minutes’ combing every night 
benefits your hair and gives you many other 
hints for developing its loveliness. : 
Mail 


Coupon 















Stamps preferred 


1 _ c will entitle you to 
the special miniature 
ACE comb and a copy of “Health 
Hints for Hair Loveliness” including post- 
age and packing charges. 
Send this coupon to 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER CO., 





Dept. HJ-2, 11 Mercer Street, 

New York City. 
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I 
Beauty that Lasts 
All Day! 


One—two—three— happy mo- 
ments before your mirror and you 
need give no thought to your com- 
plexion! The perfectly natural 
color of your cheeks and lips lasts 
through the day—lasts all evening 
long. Never again will you be con- 
tent with one rouge on cheeks and 
another on lips! 

How does this happen? The new MOIST 
rouge, JARNAC! A brilliant, but true 
blood-red—one shade for any complexion, 
any lips—and with such perfect spread 
and blend it may not be detected a few 
inches away. 

You must JARNAC cheeks and lips to 
realize what is wrong with your most 
careful attempts with crayon-like rouge. 
JARNAC, of pure solidified oils and pure 
color, is really waterproof and its youth- 
ful film of color does dast. 

JARNAC is really excellent for the skin, 
not to be compared with old-fashioned dry 
rouge compacts, the dust from which is 
rubbed into the helpless pores countless 
times daily—and, oh, how the soiled rouge 
puff revolts dainty feminity. 

Your druggist must have JARNAC by 
now! Adainty but generous box is 50 cents 
—took for the red counter card, or order 
direct from JARNAC, 540 West Randolph 
St., Chicago. 


JAR and AC 
Rouge 
MURRAY & LANMAN'S 
Original 
FLORIDA WATER 






world. Its popularity 
and supremacy 
maintained for over 
acentury. Unexcell- 
ed for toilet or bath. 
At Druggists and De- 
partment Stores. Large 
size 75c; small 35c. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


LANMAN & KEMP, Inc. Dept. H. 
135 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 








Known all over the 
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There was a new stock saddle, with buckin’ 
rolls, a bridle with a silver-mounted Spanish 
bit, a pair of Spanish spurs, a quirt an’ a 
rawhide riata the old man had bought for 
Milt, an’ these, with a box of grub, a coffee- 
pot, a skillet an’ a fryin’-pan, two rifles an’ a 
couple of cases of rifle an’ pistol ammunition 
was all loaded in back of the buckboard. 

You’ll wonder what old man Mulford was 
doin’ with all that war equipment. Well, 
T’'ll tell you. The Double M lay right smack 
in the heart of Apache land, and every little 
while we’d have a visit from a band of bucks 
that’d broke away from the reservation. When 
ridin’ circle, or whenever ridin’ more than a 
mile from headquarters, my boys wore a six- 
shooter with fifty rounds of ammunition in 
their belt. And in a boot they carried a rifle, 
with a hundred rounds in their saddle-bags. 
I’ve always felt that it’s better to be sure than 
sorry, although packin’ this armament had 
its drawbacks. Hence the two cases of am- 
munition the old man was bringin’ out to the 
ranch with him. 

I had some unfinished business to attend to 
in Deming so I didn’t start back for the 
ranch until next day. 

Well, sir, old man Mulford an’ his boy had 
stopped for their nooning the second day out 
where the road crossed an arroyo with a little 
trickle of water running down it from the 
meltin’ snows in the mountains off to the east. 
In some ways it was a bad place to stop be- 
cause the road ran through a narrow canyon 
with rocky, brushy hillsides, but that ob- 
jection didn’t overweigh the fact that the 
canyon contained the only water between 
there an’ the ranch. And old man Mulford 
was hungry and when he was hungry he’d 
stop and eat in hell. 

They’d unhitched the mustangs an’ Milt 
had led them down into the creek to water, 
while the old man busied himself gettin’ out 
the grub box an’ slicin’ some bacon, when from 
the hillside three hundred yards to the north 
there came a ragged volley an’ bullets come 
singin’ across the canyon, kickin’ up the dirt 
around old man Mulford an’ rattling into the 
buckboard, when he made a run for it to get 
the two rifles an’ a box of ammunition. Old 
man Mulford grabbed the two rifles an’ the 
box of ammunition an’ got safely down into 
the creek with the lot. 

“Hello, dad,” says Milt. “What’s all the 
to-do about?” 

“Tt’s them dad-gasted Chiricahua Apaches 
again, son. I reckon it’s up to you an’ me to 
sell out to the highest bidder.” 

Both men an’ horses was safe down under the 
creek bank, so young Milt cocked his he d to 
one side an’ fell to work on the first job that 
confronts a soldier in the presence of the 
enemy. He estimated the situation; then on 
his estimate of the situation he based his 
tactics an’ strategy. 

“T should judge by the firin’ when they 
opened on you, dad, that there’s all of fifty 
up there on the hillside,” says he. ‘“Reckon 
they must have topped the rise an’ seen us 
before we seen them; then they settled down 
quietly among the rocks an’ bushes an’ 
opened fire. The thing to do is to keep ’em up 
where they are. I don’t think they’ll make a 
frontal attack, but some of them are liable to 
sneak back over the ridge, circle around an’ 
flank us from the south. We’re outnum- 
bered an’ without support, so the best thing 
we can do is withdraw from action, leavin’ 
our transport an’ supplies.” 

“Which I certainly do admire your optimism, 
son,” says old man Mulford, “an’ if you'll 
nominate a method of retirin’ gracefully an’ 
safely I’ll follow you right gladly.” 

“Tf my memory ain’t failin’, sir,” says young 
Milt, “it’s about ten mile from here to the 
Double M headquarters.” 

“More or less—probably more. It would 
be—under such circumstances an’ me without 
my will made!” 

“We got two mustangs here with con- 
siderable git up an’ go still left in ’em. I 





Apaches have. We'll mount up an’ make 
run for it. An’ we’ve got to do it ing hurry 
too,” Milt added. 7 

“Son,” says old man _ Mulford, “Your 
strategy would do credit to Stonewall Jackson 
but unfortunately I ain’t been in a saddle for 
ten years an’ I reckon I’m too old to t 
fancy ridin’ now. Besides which, the only 
saddle we’ve got is yours—an’ we ain’t got 
that. It’s up yonder in that buckboan 
I can’t ride bareback at my age, neither 
more particular on a bronco that’s never been 
ridden to my knowledge.” 

“That makes the issue a mite bindin’, sir” 
says young Milt. “However, a good soldier 
should never despair, an’ the Regulations tel 
us that when we can’t do a doggoned thing 
it’s up to us to do something. The only thi 
I can think of is to save half my forces ap’ 
sacrifice the other half, if need be.” 

An’ before old man Mulford can stop him 
young Milt has passed the halter shanks of 
both mustangs to his father an’ is scramblin’ 
up the bank an’ running for that buckboard, 
He grabs the saddle, saddle blanket ay 
bridle an’ manages to get back to his dad 
with nothin’ more serious than a creas 
alongside his head, although I reckon a hundred 
an’ fifty bullets has spattered around him, 
He’s bleedin’ an’ a bit faint. Old man Mul 
ford touches his son’s head an’ feels the blood 
between thumb an’ forefinger. 

“T don’t give a hoot what happens,” he 
says. “I’m happy because I know now the 
sort o’ son I’ve bred! I know now you've got 
the Mulford guts, an’ nothin’ else matters s 
long as I’m the man that knows it.” An’ he 
takes his boy in his arms an’ strains him to his 
ol’ warrior’s heart. “Son,” he says, “what you 
goin’ to do?” i 

“T’m goin’ to bust the liveliest of these two 
mustangs for you,” says Milt, grinnin’ sheepish. 
“A sandy bar in a creek with high banks 
ain’t to be despised as a buckin’ corral, an’ 
I’m here to tell you, sir, it takes a good horse 
to police the heir to the Mulford millions, 
After this critter has bucked himself out he'll 
want to run out of the country. You mount 
up an’ let him. I'll follow bareback on the 
other hopin’ he ain’t too rough an’ after you're 
on your way I'll try to induce them to take 
after me an’ give you a clear field.” 

“But suppose they get you, son?” 

“Well, they won’t be gettin’ much, dad— 
an’ I reckon that ain’t a half bad way out. 
When I’m dead I’ll be forgotten.” 

There bein’ nothin’ else to do, Milt tied his 
mustang to a sycamore tree growin’ in the 
creek, while the old man sneaked up to the 
bank an’ hidin’ behind a shrub indulged him- 
self in a little target practise. He got three 
before Milt had the mustang saddled, an 
then he had to quit to come down an’ pull of 
the blindfold an’ cast the mustang loose the 
second Milt topped him. 

Well, sir, that mustang was a sunfisher. 
He reared an’ pitched an’ twisted an’ spun in 
circles all at the same time, an’ he done it 90 
hard Milt had to disgrace himself an’ claw 
leather. That give the mustang his head an 
before Milt could gather him again held 
clumb up that creek bank like a goat an was 
out in the open, goin’ high, wide an’ handsome, 
with all of fifty Apaches so hog wild with 
excitement they stood up to shoot at. the 
difficult target—seein’ which old man M 
ford downed six of them before Milt an’ the 
mustang was out of range. 

As Milt had foretold, after the mustang 
had bucked himself out without throwin 
his rider, he settled down to run, an as 2 
couldn’t control him he gave him the quitt ad 
kept him at it, for he realized he coulda 
do his father any good by comin back now. 
The old man had two rifles, an’ by 
them both for the final rush he’d give 4 good 
account of himself at the finish. Meanwhile 
Milt prayed he’d run into help. ae 

He done it! Three miles along he runs 
bang into a troop of United States caval 
an’ by the Holy Poker, if it ain’t his ap 
troop. The regiment had changed sta 
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, t the time Milt resigned an’ now it was 
) an’ make a pascal Fort Bayard. Word that a band of 
tin a huny, Apaches was off the reservation had reached : 


them an’ they were out on the job. 


ford, “Your ized the old outfit while he was | 
wall Jackson, wat Eo tred vards. off. His old Captain D b Le S d W . d 
& saddle for poo Raein’ chp the head of the troop. on t t un an mn 


| to try much “Gangway for a cowardly ex-shavetail of | 


ms oa this troop,” yells Milt an’ drove straight at | bE Y Sk ° 
wean at | a Copan AGE Your Skin 


: ‘As the horses come together Milt went out 
eee of his saddle with a yell an’ a spring like a 

t straight on top of his old enemy, Ea iF es ‘ 
5 abi ytd BPs second both was rollin’ on the ground. A dry skin is the first to grow old and nothing 
bindin’, si,” The fall had took the tuck out of the Captain} dries and coarsens the skin as fast as sun and R thi 
good soldier an’ while he lay gaspin’ Milt jerked the belt a : i ead this 
ulations tell Sith the pistol off him, buckled it on himself} W!N@. e improperly protected skin soon loses 
sgoned thing fF 45’ mounted up on the Captain’s troop horse.| its youthful firmness and the little lines and other 
he only thing An’ then he faced the astonished troop. 
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ay forces an’ “Pm Mulford, men!” he yells, “You all| Signs of age creep in long before they should. A ctaeiedaicacueie 
an. stop hin remember me. Your cae Bsa a little Ingram’s Milkweed Cream applied every day ent Chen ea to be eet 
er shanks of BR gona soy platoon inte ian. Well fortifies the skin against exposure and keeps it thirty-five. Ingram’s M ilk- 
eee there’s action three miles ahead. Fifty} always soft, firm and smooth. weed Cream gets the 
blank 4 Indians have my old man cornered in a creek credit. I haveused nothing 
- to he dad bottom.” He _ the nr pale Re, Protects Cleanses Corrects else for over twenty years.” 
i ere today, even u 1 am a Civilian, : : : ; foe 
mM a Crease Beet Clone up! tough? Follow me!” Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more than a protection, more This is just one of thou- 
onahundred | 4. he rode out in front, without lookin’ back than a cleanser and powder base. It combines certain sands of voluntary appre- 
around him. to see whether the troop wan tolieotn’ kien oF remedial properties which correct redness, roughness, tan, cintidne: that come tcl tia 
id man Mul- 3 ional en” th freckles, blackheads, blemishes and such imperfections. 

not, he gave the arm signal to trot—an’ the re GE Paar every year from women 
els the blood thunder of hoofs behind him was his answer. The purpose of these nourishing, beautifying properties is é 

At a good fast trot a well trained troop can not to cover up defects but to remove them. . everywhere, in society, in 
appens,” he * ’ , ; : business and on the stage. 
ow now the bd ea oeaggae te gl a Understand Your Skin Then Give It 
9, . 

V youve got} board Milt could make out the crackle of Proper Care 
cme it ae fire, so he knew old man Mulford was still 














it.” An’ he 


soe engaged. Up a side canyon he led the troop— There's a booklet, “Health Hints,” wrapped around cach 


, © oe She h sl jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream which every woman 
hich es ee vars then mon < should read. It tells you the most effective way to use 
wave of his hand Milt changed direction by Ingram’s Milkweed Cream—tells you how to use it in 
of these two the left flank treating the common troubles of your skin. Read this 
1in’ sheepish. : booklet carefully. It is written by specialists to make sure 


: “Raise pistol! As foragers! Charge!” , : : 
high banks or that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream the fullest 
” corral, an’ The troop trumpeter blew the call an’ with possible benefit. 


coil a yell that troop came over the hill an’ in less ! Rts 
a maillions, time than it takes to tell fifty new faces was Go to your druggist today and buy a jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
25 “ee whinin’ around the Devil—an’ none of them weed Cream—in the fifty cent or the economical dollar 


s, “what you 


self out he'll was white! ‘size Begin its use at once. The improvement that will 

- x oy Old man Mulford came up out of the creek come to your complexion in just a few days will surprise you. 

fier i bed as cool as the crest of Shasta an’ sat Frederick F. Ingram Company 

hem to take down on the tongue of the buckboard listenin’ Established 1885 : 
” to his son givin’ orders to that troop. First,) Windsor, Canada 440 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich 

399 Milt sent a detail to collect the weapons of the 


: fallen. Then he sent out a platoon to round up 

uh the ponies of the enemy, an’ after that he 9 
dg ordered all the troop horses unsaddled an’ 

Milt tied his cooled out preparatory to waterin’ them after 


Pe the hard three-mile run. 
win’ in the 


Pretty soon the old man had a bright idea. 
A De “Where’s that first sergeant who testified my Milkweed 
Te eat pre boy was a coward?” he growls. 


; The top steps forward. “Here, sir,” he 
addled, a J answers. “I did it an’ I’m ashamed of it. I CAttt 
P was wrong. Your boy, sir, has more guts 


ng loose the 








a bear, an’ here in the presence of the j Keeps Complexions 2 ke at 
a sunishe. | "OP Tasks his pardon.” Clear iLK WEE 
an’ spun in The old man had his forty-five out, but he CREAM 
e done it # shoved it back then an’ smiled. “Well, as an 


; old soldier myself, I certainly got to admit 
* that a sudden attack of cramps in the stomach 
again be! just before a charge is always open to sus- 
oat an’ Picion. Just between. friends, away down in- 
 handsons side of me I was suspicious myself until I got Pa rs Se a LSE 
wild with Into action with the boy!” 
soot at the Meanwhile the busted mustang, not knowin’ 
nee what else to do, has followed the troop. He’s 
Milt an’ the nigen an’ contrite now, so Milt unsaddles 
, hamesses him with his mate, bids good-by 
he muito aed troop, an’ amidst their cheers him an’ | {i 
i Go old man drive over to the Double M. ee ele raleans quale 
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manager, I occupied that office an’ Milt did 
his job as a lowly cow hand an’ did it well. 

One day the black horse was missin’. I 
had forty hands out scourin’ the country for 
him, but he couldn’t be found an’ Milt was 
broken-hearted, until a couple of days later a 
trooper rides in from Fort Bayard, leadin’ the 
black horse. 

“T am returnin’ this animal,” he says, “at 
the direction of Major Denniston over to the 
post. The Major an’ Miss Denniston rode 
past this ranch some days ago an’ this horse 
was in the field so Miss Denniston rode over 
to look at him. He was friendly an’ wanted 
pettin’ an’ got it, but when her an’ her father 
rode on, this here animal followed an’ nothin’ 
would drive him back. He followed them 
home to the post, an’ Miss Dixie brought Him 
around to the stable sergeant an’ asked to 
have him put up an’ fed an’ groomed. So I’m 
returnin’ him now to the Lieutenant.” 

“Thanks very much, Matthews,” says Milt, 
an’ gulps as he hears the trooper address him in 
the third person, as if he’s still an officer an’ a 
gentleman an’ not an outcast. 

The trooper comes to attention after passing 
the leadin’ rope to Milt; then up comes his 
hand in a snappy salute. He stands there 
with his right hand touchin’ the brim of his 
campaign hat until Milt returns his salute; 
when he mounts up and rides back to the 
post. 

“Tf a vote was to be put up to the enlisted 
men I’d get my commission back,” says Milt, 
“but while that ornery son of a horse thief, 
Captain Gaynes, is in the service I’m barred.” 

That night the black horse was missin’ 
again—an’ a week later the same trooper rode 
back with him from the post. He give Milt 
a sly smile as he handed over the halter shank. 
“Seems as if this animal sort of wants to take 
on in the cavalry, sir,” he says. “Durn him, 
he won’t stay to home.” 

“T’ll put him in the buckin’ corral. He can’t 
jump out of that,” says Milt. 

Well, sir, that animal is in the buckin’ 
corral a week; then one mornin’, as Milt is 
leadin’ him out to the waterin’ trough, he 
rears an’ strikes at Milt, who lets go the halter 
shank, an’ in a jiffy that horse is gallopin’ 
across country toward Fort Bayard. A week 
later the same trooper brings him back, with 
a brief note from Major Denniston beggin’ 
Mr. Mulford to make a little greater effort to 
keep his admirable horse to home. 

Now, while I ain’t been married an’ ‘know 
little or nothin’ of women, nevertheless in the 
course of a long an’ wicked career I’ve managed 
to learn somethin’ of human nature; it’s sort 0’ 
natural for me to see things other folks don’t 
even look for. Says I to Dad Tully, says I: 
“Tt’s about fifty mile over to the post an’ fifty 
mile back. Allowin’ one day goin’ an’ one 
day comin’, what’s this horse been doin’ the 
other five days he’s been A. W. O. L.?” 

The trooper stops with us all night, but just 
before he starts back at daylight I take him to 
one side. “Soldier,” I says, “has Miss Dixie 
Denniston been ridin’ this horse a-tall?” 

“No, but I reckon she’s wanted to mos’ 
almighty bad. She spends a lot o’ time down 
to the corral, pettin’ him an’ feedin’ him sugar 
an’ apples—an’ once I seen her holdin’ his 
fool head in her arms an’ cryin’.” 

That night I wrote Miss Dixie Denniston a 
note to the effect that the Double M ranch had 
been furnishin’ free beef an’ forage for years to 
troops operatin’ on the ranch, when their own 
supplies couldn’t catch up with’’em. I told 
her also that time an’ again when the cavalry 
had come to the ranch with their horses jaded 
an’ sufferin’ with sore backs, I’d loaned ’em 
fresh mounts, many of which had-been killed. 
Consequently I inform her that the next 
time that black horse, which his name is now 
Peacemaker, turns up at the post, the least the 
Government can do is to accord him free 
board, lodgin’, groomin’ an’ medical treatment 
until his owner finds time to go after him in 
person. Meanwhile the animal will require 


daily exercise an’ I look to her to see that he 
gets it an’ beg to remain her obedient servant, 


Jeb Tully, assistant general manager of the 
Double M Ranch. 

This note I tie up securely under Peace- 
maker’s mane an’ turn him loose. Immediately 
he heads for Fort Bayard an’ I reckon Miss 
Dixie gets my: note, for that’s the last we see 
of him for many a long day. 

Meanwhile things had been happenin’ over 
to the post. Captain Gaynes has been pressin’ 
his suit to beat four of a kind but ain’t been 
able to make much headway; an’ when Peace- 
maker shows up on the job for the fourth time 
an’ stays there—an’ when Miss Dixie suddenly 
takes a notion to ride him daily—the Captain’s 
clock is sure fixed. The ornery pup has 
managed to get Milt Mulford out of the service 
in disgrace, which leaves him a clear field, but 
here’s Peacemaker back on the job, revivin’ 
old memories. 

He don’t give up hope, however, until Miss 
Dixie takes to ridin’ Peacemaker—an’ then 
he realizes she’s been talkin’ to the enlisted men 
in his troop an’ has got the low-down on her 
lost love at last. She knows now that Milt was 
really tied up in knots that day on the Big 
Horn—that the sperit was willin’ but the 
flesh was weak—that although he left the 
service to escape prosecution on charges of 
strikin’ his superior officer an’ cowardice in the 
presence of the enemy, she glories in his insub- 
ordination an’ realizes now that he ain’t got 
a drop o’ craven blood in his body. 

How does the Captain realize this? Well, 
perhaps because Miss Dixie treats him with 
bare civility an’ perhaps because he ain’t 
exactly a fool an’ can reason things out. 
Something—most likely it’s Peacemaker— 
tells him he’s the loser, an’ he gets to hatin’ 
that horse an’ hatin’ Milt Mulford’s memory 
an’ broodin’ so over his hard luck that I 
reckon he ain’t got much time to ’tend to his 
military duties as he’d ought to. He’s hated 
by his troop an’ the first thing he knows he’s 
being’ treated with bare military courtesy by 
his brother officers. 

The climax come one day at guard mount, 
when Captain Gaynes is the new officer of the 
day an’ the band marches in review for him 
while the guard stands at a parade rest. I 
hope I may be kicked to death by a burro if 
that band don’t play ‘The Rogue’s March” 
while a guard of seasoned, well-disciplined 
soldiers that wouldn’t have blinked an eye or 
moved a muscle if a mule had been the new 
officer of*the day, tittered openly! 

That was the finish! The*Colonel, knowin’ 
soldiers an’ knowin’ his trade, realized that 
troops: that hate their troop commander an’ 
have lost confidence in him aren’t much good 
under that command. 

The Colonel knew Gaynes’ usefulness as a 
line officer with that regiment was over—so 
he removed him from command an’ made him 
regimental commissary officer. Three months 
later the Colonel noticed the troop horses 
wasn’t lookin’ particularly fit, so he suspects 
something. Then he took to watchin’ his 
regimental commissary officer an’ -finally 
catches him red-handed meetin’ a four-horse 
team out in the brush a couple o’ miles from 
the post. The wagon’s loaded with oats, 
every sack bearin’ the purchasin’ officer’s 
mark. Money havin’ been passed, the Captain 
is put under arrest an’ searched an’ can’t 
explain an’ finally, after a hard grillin’ in the 
Colonel’s office, he breaks down an’ confesses. 

An’ then the Colonel proved himself more of 
a human bein’ than a stickler for the Regula- 
tions. He gets a signed confession from 
Captain Gaynes to the effect that Milt Mulford 
was really sick that day on the Big Horn, that 
he had_a temperature of a hundred an’ three, 
but: that out of dislike for the boy he’d re- 
ported him for cowardice, knowing that the 
circumstances bein’ so suspicious he’d most 
likely get away with it. This confession 
Captain Gaynes swears to before the summary 
court officer—an’ then he obliges by tele- 
graphin’ his resignation to the Secretary of 
War. The Colonel at the same time wires 
Washington recommendin’ the acceptance for 
the good of the service, an’ three days later 
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Captain Gaynes is as much a civilian as Mik 
Mulford. 

Well, sir, we’ve just finished the spring calf 
round-up and are back at headquarters when 
one day old man Mulford drives up in his 
buckboard. 

“Son,” he says to his boy, “tomorrow you 

’ Lo ] . 
an’ me are goin’ to drive to Fort Ba 
an’ get that black horse I give you. I aint 
none too pleased at the casual way you 
a gift from your ol’ man, an’ if you're sucker 
enough to let that Dixie Denniston ride that 
horse again, I’m here to tell you your action 
don’t reflect none too much credit on the 
Mulford pride.” 

“T won’t go,” says Milt. : 

“You'll go if I have to hog tie you an’ 
drag you there At the end of a riata,” says old 
man Mulford. ‘You'll go to Fort Bayard with 
me tomorrow or you’re no son 0’ mine. ['] 
take out adoption papers on Jeb here an’ 
leave him every last dollar an’ cow an’ acre 
o’ land I own instead of what I’m goin’ to 
leave him. That’s no threat, neither. It’s a 
promise.” 

Well, there was a lot of ornery things Milt 
Mulford would do rather than disobey his old 
man. Of course he bucked an’ pitched an’ 
bawled all over the Double M. but the old 
man didn’t pay no attention to him. In the 
mornin’ the buckboard was ready—an’ I noticed 
Milt’s old army locker in back of it. As we 
were about to leave one o’ the boys brought up 
Fairy Gold an’ a brother of his an’ old man 
Mulford points to the horse an’ says to his 
son: 

“Mount up! And lead that spare horse.” 

Tears stood in Milt’s eyes, but he obeyed. I 
reckon he’d been taught too much discipline 
to disobey. 

“You bein’ practically a member o’ the Mul- 
ford family, Jeb,’”’ says the old man, turnin’ to 
me, “an’ a natural upholder of the sort o’ 
pride our breed o’ cat would rather die than 
abandon, hop up into that buckboard an’ 
come along with us.” 

I hopped up an’ away we went for Fort 
Bayard, rippin’ off the miles behind as fine a 
thoroughbred pole team as any man ever drew 
a rein over. We start at daylight an’ it’s 
comin’ sunset when we’re a mile outside the 
post. Old man Mulford stops the team, gives 
me the reins, tumbles his son’s old army 
locker out on the side of the road and opens it 
up, revealin’ all of Milt’s uniforms. j 

“Dismount an’ climb into them old regi- 
mentals of yours or I’ll smack you down,” 
says old man Mulford. “TI aim to be obeyed 
in my own house or know the reason 
why.” sik 

Milt gives him a funny look, but, bein 
disciplined, he obeys. An’ then from the 
bottom of the locker old man Mulford fishes 
up—what do you suppose? Well, son, you'll 
be surprised. Nothin’ more nor less than a 
worn old Confederate uniform. He shucks his 
town clothes an’ climbs into it; then he buckles 
an old saber around him, dons his battered 
old forage cap an’ takes possession of that 
extra horse we’ve led. ‘ 

“What’s this, dad?” his son asks. “Private 
theatricals?” : 

“No talkin’ in ranks!” snaps old man 


Mulford. “Lead out! Prepare to mount! 
Mount!” An’ their legs come over Me 
mounts together. ‘Forward! Ho-0-0-0- 


says the old man. “Trot!’’ And away they 
go toward the post, leavin’ me to gather up 
their civilian clothes, pile ’em in the locker an 
load the locker on the buckboard. Then I 
came bouncin’ along behind them an’ pull inon 
the parade ground in front of the troops 
standin’ at retreat—dismounted of course 
The lieutenants are standin’ out in front 0 
their platoons, the captains in front of their 
troops, the majors in front of their squadrons, 
the band in front of the regiment an 4 
Colonel far up the parade ground in front 0 
them all. 

A bugle blew attention as old man Mulford 
an’ his boy came trottin’ in, drew up toget 
in front of the Colonel an’ saluted. ” 
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Colonel returns their salute ‘very gravely, 
out an’ says in a ringin’ voice: 

“Mr. Mulford, the President has seen i 

point you to your old grade. Here is 
Se  esiscion”— n’ he hands it to him 
your commission —~a si ; 
«Captain Mulford,” says he, turnin’ to the old 
Johnny Reb, “in honorin’ this boy tonight, 
this regiment is not unmindful of the fact 
that you sired him—an’ a good job you done! 
If you will be good enough, sir, to take com- 
mand of my regiment, we will hold retreat!” 

Son, I wish you could have been there to see 
it. Young Milt snaps out a salute to his 
commandin’ officer, but not a word does he 
utter. He’s too full for utterance, as the poet 
says. He just trots over to. his old troop an’ 
takes his place in front of his old platoon. A 
slap on the rump sends Fairy Gold canterin’ 
over to join me at the buckboard, while old 
man Mulford dismounts an’ sends his horse to 
follow Fairy Gold. Takin’ his place beside the 
Colonel, to his left an’ two paces in his rear, 
the old man draws his rusty old saber with a 
flourish and comes to attention. 

“Yanks! ’Tenshun!” he commands. ‘“Pa- 

le, rest!” 
mths was the slightest shuffle of moving feet 
as the men obeyed. The old man and the 
Colonel dropped their points and came to 
a parade rest also, and the massed bugles 
sounded “Retreat.” Then old man Mulford 
and the Colonel about-faced and the honorary 
regimental commander brings the outfit to 
attention again, about-faces and raises his 
saber in salute as the band strikes up ‘““The 
a Banner” an’ the flag comes 

tterm’ down. 

When the Anthem had been played old man 
Mulford turned over his command to the 
Colonel, who put the regiment at ease. In- 
stantly the band played “Hail, the Conquerin’ 
Hero Comes,” and the regiment tore loose a 
yell. But if they cheered for their shavetail 
that had been lost an’ found again, it was 
nothin’ to what they accorded old man Mul- 
ford when the band played “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny” an’ that great-hearted old 
tebel stood uncovered with tears o’ pride an’ 
happiness coursin’ down his cheeks. 

I reckon that was one of the biggest days in 
history, an’ I don’t care what anybody says to 
the contrary. Just before the regiment was 
ismi Dixie Denniston comes chargin’ 
down the line on Peacemaker. I would have 
recognized her at a glance, for she certainly 
constituted an eyeful an’ no mistake. She pulls 
» in eet of = man Mulford an’ stands 

ere ’ at him. 

“You aimin’ to give that Peacemaker horse 
back to my boy, Miss Dixie?” roars the old 
man, an’ the regiment busted out laughin’. 

“I will if he wants me to, sir,” says Miss 
Dixie. “I been waitin’ quite some while for 
your viding show up at this post an’ claim his 
Property. 

“Well, young lady, I reckon as soon as he’s 
telieved from duty with his platoon he’ll be 
callin’ on you to discuss the matter.” 

Which he did—but not in the presence of his 
regiment. When the troops were dismissed he 
whistled Fairy Gold over to him, mounted an’ 
tode up alongside Miss Dixie. ‘“There’s too 
many curious old men around this post to suit 
Me just now, Dixie,” he says. “I’d be obliged 
to you if you was to ride out onto the prairie 
with me a piece.” 
of - race you, Milt,” says Dixie, an* they was 
pt gal They been ridin’ side by side 
Well, old man Mulford holds a reception 
with the officers an’ when that’s over he 
tosses over to the buckboard. “Jeb,” he 
Sys,,“I reckon I’ve lost my boy for good this 
lime, which leaves your old job as general 
— open to you again. Let’s drift back 

ranch. We'll have to bivouac tonight, 
but I figured on that. 


I don’ 
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We have grub an’ | 
ets. Somehow, when I’m perfectly happy | 
t want a lot of people talkin’ around me. | 


kon I’d like to lie out under the stars | 


night, an’ you an’ me, Jeb, will sort of 
oy this thing in silence—together!” 


| 
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Have a Great Respect for the Rules 
of the Game 


There Are Rules Governing Life As Well As Sports’ 


oon are three rules of healthy living. Masticate every- 
thing slowly and thoroughly. Eat some fruit or green salad 
with at least two meals out of every three. Spend an hour or 
longer in the open every day. 

It has never been claimed for ENO that it supersedes the 
laws of prudent living. Nothing can take the place of moder- 
ation, exercise, and alternate rest and work. But present day 
customs make it almost impossible to live the simple life, and 
here, ENO gives timely aid. 


One of the banes of present day living, to which many people are more 
prone than they suppose, is what is known as intestinal sluggishness. ENO 
assists in correcting this condition without bringing into the system anything 
doubtful or drastic. ENO acts gently and harmlessly and therefore has its 
place in morning wisdom. 


EN®O 


TRACE MARK 


THE WORLD FAMED 


Effervescent Salt 


Handy size, suitable for the travelling 
bag, 75c. Household size, so often to 
seen in many good homes, $1.25. 


At cAll Druggists 


ENO— 
first thing 


in the morning 
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SALT 







Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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PLEASANT, COOLING, 





REFRESHING Toronto Sydney Wellington 
LAXATIVE 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Limited, 






London, England 
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Earle E. Liederman 

The Muscle Builder 

Author of ‘Muscle Building’’ ** Science of Wrestling,’’ 
“*Secrets of Strength,’’ **. th,’’ ete. 


coosetlesh I} 


Fear covers our body with prickly goose- 
flesh just as a cat’s hair stands on end when 
a dog comes too near! How often do you 
break out in a cold sweat? Can you walk 
down a dark alley at night. without quick- 
ening your pace? Do you run away from 
personal danger? Do you let other people 
walk all over you—just because you are 
afraid to assert your rights? 


Don’t Be A Worm 


The man who succeeds in this world is the man 
who gets- what he goes after. He can’t be bluffed. 
He doesn’t know what fear means. He has the edge 
because he has a strong body and he knows it. He 
ean stand up and swap punches if he has to. He can 
defend himself against all comers. He has that con- 
fidence which comes from a perfect functioning mus- 
cular body. 


Be A Real Man 


Become that big, two-fisted He-Man you’ve always 
admired—The chap who wades through everything. 
They all notice him! 

Get wise, fellows. Show your friends that the 
worm has turned. Just write me. I’ll show you how. 
You will be able to do things that you had thought 
impossible. Your deep full chest will breathe in rich 
pure air, stimulating your blood and making you just 
bubble over with pep and energy. You will thrill 
with vitality. Your huge, broad shoulders and your 
massive muscular arms will have that craving for the 
exercisé of a Real He-Man. The muscles will fill up 
your coat sleeyes. The pleasing curve in your legs 
will show through your trousers. You will have the 
flash to your eye and the spring to your step like a 
youth. You will be admired and sought after in both 
the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, 
make me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have al- 
ready done this for thousands of others and my rec- 
ords are unchallenged. What I have done for them, 
I can do for you. Come on then, for time flies and 
every day counts. Let this very day be the begin- 
ning of a new life for you. 

Send for new 64-page book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT’’ 
It Is FREE 

It contains forty-five full page photographs of my- 
self and many of my prize winning pupils. Some of 
these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to 

2 them over now, and you will marvel 
at their present physiques. This book will prove an 
impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will lit- 
erally thrill you. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the 
cost of wrapping and mailing. This will not obligate 
you at all, but for the sake of your future health and 
happiness, do not put it off Send today, right now, 
before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 8009 305 Broadway New York City 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 8009, 305 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without obligation on my part 
whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘Muscular 


Development.” (Please write or print plainly.) 

SUPT RETEEL LH TSE CEES OPE ee 
a POLE ea ee eT re ree oe 
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MANLY MUSCLES 











“The Black Hunter! He told you that? He 


knew you were making this horn—for me?” 


“He helped me plan it those days we were 


together in the south country. It was he who 
suggested the shrine and the angels.” 


At his words the girl slowly turned the horn 


over, and on the other side of it was the last of 
the carved picture David had made—a vast 
and untrailed forest with a group of tiny 
tepees buried in the heart of it. 


“That is Hidden Town,” said David, turning 


so that he was looking south and west toward 
the sunset. 
knows where—except the Black Hunter. It is 
where the Senecas have taken their white 
captives since the days long before we were 
born—the captives they do not kill but keep to 
become a part of their tribe. 
babies, mostly, the Black Hunter says—and 
hundreds must have gone there. 
should like to see it. With the Black Hunter I 
would be safe.” 


“Tt is off there, no white man 


Women and 


Some day I 


The girl had come close to him again. ‘As 


long as I live I shall love the horn, David. 
Look at the sunset—redder than blood! And 
it is growing a bit chilly up here, without a 
scarf for my shoulders. Please let us go home.” 


The girl looped the buckskin thong of the 


big powder-horn about her shoulders and led 
the way down a sloping path that brought 
them very soon to a flat plateau of giant oaks. 


The boy, for a little while, had followed 


closely behind her, but now he stepped swiftly 
ahead and the long-barreled rifle was held 
readily in his two hands, while his eyes and 
ears seemed suddenly alive to nothing but 
movement and sound which the forest gloom 
might be hiding near them. 


Anne’s eyes shone softly as she followed and 


watched him, and listened with him. She 
loved to look at him when he was walking 
ahead of her, his moccasined feet making 
less sound than falling leaves and the boyish 
slimness of his body filled with panther- 
like lithesomeness. 
irritation her father had once called him a 
young panther, a cub that was growing into a 
beast good for nothing but the deep woods. 
And she was proud of that! She was proud of 
David—immensely proud. tna year there had 
come a great change in him. He was no longer 
just a boy and a playmate and some one she 
loved devotedly. 
in moments like these—a man/—a man who 
filled her with a deeper and more splendid 
thrill than ever her girlhood love for him had 
done, and who frightened her a bit, and who 
had set her heart beating in a new and wonder- 
ful way. 


In a moment of unusual 


He was, at moments—and 


Last night, while he was smoking his big 


pipe after supper, with Anne perched on a 
corner of the table in the room which he had 
set aside for his study and his library, the 
Seigneur Nicolas St. Denis had said: 


“You are a woman, Anne. You are seven- 


teen. I don’t want to lose you, because you are 
all I have left of your mother. 
dozen young gentlemen have asked for per- 
mission to pay serious attentions to you and 
it is time for you to get over this silly childhood 
attachment for David. You can, if you will, 
marry into any one of the three or four most 
powerful families in New France. 
with the Intendant and his people coming, and 
your friends from Quebece——’ 


But half a 


And now 


, 


It was there Anne had stopped him, with her 


two hands determinedly over his mouth. “I 
am going to marry David, you dear old one- 
legged papa-faucheur! I am going to marry 
David!” 


There she had left him, running to her room 


and laughing happily on the way; and below 
her, after that, she could hear her father 
stumping back and forth on his wooden leg, 
but she did not see the smile in his eyes or hear 
the satisfied chuckle deep down in the grizzled 
old warrior’s chest as he looked out from his 
window toward the deep forest where lay the 
cabin home of Marie Rock and her son. 
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, The Black Hunter (Continued from page 33) 


But his words she remembered, and 
were repeating themselves over and over in her 
brain now in a kind of wild song—you ay. , 
woman—a woman—a woman! She was seven. 
teen! And in Quebec in this year of grace 
1754, young ladies of seventeen knew the 
world, and were a part of it, and married, and 
became the mothers of children! , 

And David 

She touched his arm. ““Why are you so sti]~ 
so cautious?” she whispered. “Surely ther 
can be no danger on Sunset Hill!” 

“Tt is the hour for partridges and turkeys to 
be out,” he replied in a low voice. 

“You are not thinking of partridges and 
turkeys,” she retorted quickly. “You ar 
thinking of Indians, David. Always Indians 
They would not dare to come here.” ; 

“They dare anything, Anne. And when] 
look at you, and your hair—for which I would 
kill any man if he touched it unkindly] 
think of things I have seen down in the Iroquois 
country, and of Hidden Town. I think of— 

“Of what?” 

“T shouldn’t tell you.” 

“But I want to know.” 

“Well, I think of a packet of scalps the 
Mohawks sent in to Fort William Henry asa 
gift to their English friends. There wer 
eight of them, all of French women, with 
hair braided in the Indian fashion, and they 
were on blue hoops with black knives and 
hatchets painted on them to show they were 
killed with those weapons. One of those braids 
looked so—so much like yours—that I was 
sick—and_ frightened He caught her 
hand and held it tightly. ‘When the scalping- 
knife and the hatchet come up the valley again 
—and the Black Hunter says they are coming 
soon—then I hope you will be in Quebec,” he 
finished, as if choking the words out of himself. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Maybe—nothing. I shouldn’t talk like 
this. It will make you nervous. See, we are 
coming out of the dense timber and there is 
still sunshine left in the valley!” 

The girl dropped a step behind him, her lips 








parted and her cheeks flushed. She liked to, 


hear David talk as he had talked in this last 
gloom of the big oaks. He was taking a man’s 
interest in her. The feminine in her rose 
exultantly. 

They came down into the level of the valley 
where there was still a mellow glow of dying 
sun. It was here the river had twisted, and 
about them lay the cultivated lands of the 
Seigneurie St. Denis. Yellow fields of flax and 
wheat stubble hugged the edge of the stream 
and ran in and out of the edge of the forest. 
There were meadows, innumerable stacks of 
hay, green seas of potatoes untouched by 
frost, pumpkins and squash and not far from 
the foot of Sunset Hill an apple orchard that 
hung heavy with unpicked winter fruit. Fot 
miles one could see the clearings and the bluish 
spirals of wood-fire smoke that rose from 
chimneys of the farmer vassals of the Seigneut 
St. Denis. Here, as one might have viewed 
the prospect a hundred and seventy-one years 
later, were civilization and progress, a hus- 
bandry of peace and plenty. 

So Anne St. Denis looked upon it. Her eyes 
were glorious with the pride she felt in her 
world—and the happiness that was in her heart. 
But David, looking over the princely domail, 
saw the other thing—the forest. The forest, 
reaching farther on all sides of them than white 
men’s feet had ever traveled; the forest, 
hiding things from them, laughing at themm 
their dreams of security, smoldering, waiting~ 
a giant biding its time while it watched pigmie 
of men and women at work and at play! 

Near Sunset Hill they passed a farmer’ 
home built of flat stones, and swung back from 
the four windows were shutters of thick 
and under the eaves eight loopholes thro 
which guns might be fired. : 

But Anne saw nothing of these things. = 
had been there since she could remember, 
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sohad grown common. But the look in David’s 
face was new and different, and held her eyes. 

She was filled with a comforting kind of 

iness. And David, looking at her with 
eyes in which the boy still struggled with the 
man, had never seen her so beautiful. She 
unbraided her hair to let the coolness of the 
air play through it, and it streamed about her 
gim body in radiant warmth and color. A 
hundred times she had done this before, with 
David. It had been an unconscious intimacy 
of childhood, growing up with them, and with- 
out thought or purpose. But tonight David’s 
heart choked up as he looked at-it, and inside 
himself he was trembling. And for the first 
time, too, Anne St. Denis knew that she had 
given this streaming freedom to her wonder- 
ful hair with a deliberate and subtle intent, 
because David loved it.* 

It was the girl’s habit to fill her arms with 
flowers when they came to the cleared and half 
cleared places near Grondin’s Wood: She was 
kneeling, laughing up at David as she added to 
his load of flowers, when suddenly he dropped 
his burden and drew her swiftly up to him 
and held her so closely in his arms that for a 
moment or two her breath was taken away 
from her. And never had he kissed her as 
she felt his kisses now. 

She gave a little cry, and struggled back, 
pressing her hands against him, but even in 
this movement of apparent protest her heart 
was near breaking with triumph and joy. She 
saw David’s face and eyes aflame with the 
_— passion which at last had conquered 

humbleness and repression of his boyhood, 
and ceasing to struggle she covered her eyes 
with the palms of her hands and bowed her 
head against his breast. 

A voice broke in on the immeasurable thrill 
of this moment which would always remain the 
unforgetable dawning of manhood and woman- 
hood in their lives—a mockingly apologetic 
and too evidently amused laugh very close to 
them. It brought Anne out of David’s arms 
in an instant, and David himself faced the 
sound of it quickly. 

A dozen steps from them three men had 
appeared from behind a thicket of wild elder 
and sumac. It was the first, a pace or two in 
advance of the others, who had laughed, for 
the humor and the ill-concealed suggestiveness 
of it were still in his face, while his companions 
were smiling with the partly exultant and half 
envious emotions of men of the world whom 
fortune had permitted to look upon the joyous 
privacy of lovers. 

But no sooner had Anne St. Denis turned 
upon them than the smiles died and the man 
in advance made a swift and ghastly effort to 
transform the mockery on his lips and in his 
eyes to something like a formal and respectful 
greeting and apology. 

“Par dieu, we ask your forgiveness, Made- 
moiselle and Monsieur,’ he cried, bowing 
low. “We did not hear you, or see you, and 
we thought——” 

“You lie!” interrupted David, advancing a 
step toward him. “You did see, and you did 
hear, and you laughed—because you did not 
know Mademoiselle was Anne St. Denis! And 
you thought—what?” 

Anne tugged at his arm. “David—David— 
please come,” she pleaded, and before he could 
answer or turn she had darted down a narrow 
path that led through the thicket to the edge 
of Grondin’s Wood, and deliberately David 
Picked up his gun and the flowers and followed. 
: Lord!” gasped one of the two men be- 
hind. “Vaudreuil, did you ever see anything 


* After escaping the vicissitudes of time for more than 
one hundred years an age-yellowed letter written by 
pees Mary Boucher to Madame de Longueuil was 
found in the effects of one of the latter’s descendants. 

of these young nymphs of our classroom,” wrote 
Fon p Mary, “Anne St. Denis is queen. I cannot but 
Py the beauty and sweetness of angels when I look 
ade et her heart and mind are afire with youth 
‘dite. Should it ever become my duty to perform an 
act in consecration to our Dear Lady by shearing the 
s hair which is her pride and ours I am sure my 
yes would fill with tears, for she at times makes me 
bss feel that her loveliness is such that to change it 
ins pe be something very near to desecration.”— 
» 1753, 
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*Pean. 


half so beautiful in all your life? And you, 
De Pean—a pretty mess you’ve made of it 
sneaking us up on a scene like this! And that 
young savage! Who was he? Kissing her, by 
heaven! Holding her in his arms! And she 
liking it, if I know anything about women——” 

“And what you don’t know wouldn’t fill 
two pages in my note-book, Bigot,” said De 
“Did you, by any chance, observe her 
hair?” 

“Glorious!” exclaimed Bigot. “I’d give a 
governorship -to -be in that young Indian’s 
shoes!” 

“Moccasins, you mean,”’ smirked De Pean. 
“And as for the governorship—why, I doubt if 
such a price would be necessary, sir. Especially 
if there should happen to be seriousness in your 
thought, and De Pean were placed in charge 
of the matter 53 

Francois Bigot, last and most powerful of 
the King’s Intendants in New France, stepped 
quickly to the hidden opening of the path down 
which Anne St. Denis and her lover had dis- 
appeared. His dark eyes had leaped to sudden 
fire and his almost malevolent countenance 
was flushed with a hunter’s eagerness as he 
strained for another glimpse of the flying 
loveliness that had disappeared in the bush. 

Behind him, looking over his shoulder, was 
the slighter figure of De Pean, a bit foppish in 
form and dress but with a fox’s keenness and 
trickery in his brain, Bigot’s shadow and 
closest associate and the man whom all Quebec 
knew as the husband who had traded to 
Bigot the favors of his beautifu! wife, Angelique 
De Pean, in exchange for the wealth and power 
with which the Intendant had been able to 
pay him. 

And still behind these two, rubbing his 
hands over a comfortable stomach in apprecia- 
tion of the rare humor of the situation, stood 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, at the present 
moment Governor of the King’s domains in 
Louisiana—pompous, cheerful, happy, without 
a shred of conscience, proud of himself to the 
point of absurdity, a little cock among men, 
always on the point of blowing up with his own 
egoism, and the possessor of an extraordinary 
executive ability which was habitually directed 
toward the achievement of his own ends. 

And Vaudreuil, as so often happened, spoke 
what was in his mind. 

“Tt is well Madame De Pean is not here,” 
he prodded them good-humoredly, “or this 
double treachery would—er—undoubtedly hu- 
miliate her!’”’—and he rubbed his fat hands a 
bit more briskly when he saw the red flush 
in the back of De Pean’s neck and the fierce 
glare which Bigot shot at him. 

And then Bigot’s dark face suddenly filled 
with the humor and laughter which at times 
made even his enemies accept him as a friend 

“Your good fortune is your blindness to 
beauty in women, Vaudreuil,” he bantered. 
“That is why you love yourself so well, and 
why I am anxious to bring you from Louisiana 
and make you Governor of all the Canadas 
next year—you won’t be a rival in my way! 
And for this girl, and the savage who was 
with her, I still offer a governorship for the one 
and something equally handsome for the head 
of the other.” 

“Am I to understand that you are commis- 
sioning me to make that offer to her father?” 
asked De Pean with a sly smile. 

The smile left Bigot’s face. His humor was 
gone. ‘We must return and have a laugh with 
St. Denis over the incident before this girl 
gives him her own impression of it,’ he said. 
“You were a fool, De Pean, for thinking her 
one of these bumpkin farmer’s daughters.” 

“You have known farmers’ daughters who 
were lovely, Frangois—several of them, I 
think,’’ reminded De Pean with a suggestive 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘And as for this being 
a misadventure I think you are mistaken. 
It has, if you care to make it so, almost bound- 
less opportunity for romance.” 

Bigot was silent as they turned back toward 
Grondin’s Wood and the manor house. 

A figure had emerged from the Wood and 
was coming to meet them, whistling cheerily. 


’ 
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|e ped the daughters of today—will 
their complexions be smooth and 
unblemished at fifty? The rush of mod- 
ern times, the promise of marvelous 
results from quick beauty treatments, 
the very heavy use of cosmetics—all 
combine to ruin the skin long before 
the age of middle life. 


More than ever today’s girl needs the 
careful cleansing of her skin with a pure 
soap and warm water. For over thirty 
years fastidious women have relied 
upon Resinol Soap to protect and pre- 
serve the freshness of their complexions, 
and the modern girl will find no wor- 
thy substitute. 


It contains no harsh properties, and is 
absolutely non-irritant to the tenderest 
skin. It has no heavy perfume or strong 
odor—just the delightful distinctive fra- 
grance which comes from its Resinol 
properties—those properties which make 
its rich color and give protection to the 
skin. It rinses easily and leaves the skin 
so refreshed and invigorated that you 
know it has been cleansed to the depths 


of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. 
In addition to being widely used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., thousands of women find it 
indispensable for clearing away blackheads, 
blotches and similar blemishes. 


RESINO 








Dept. N, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
I have never used Resinol Soap and Ointment 
so please send me a free sample of each. 
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“Precious 


Moisture” 
your skin needs 


Nature gives your skin a “Precious 
Moisture” to keep it soft and smooth, 
but exposure to wind and sun steals 


it away. 


That’s why your skin be- 


comes rough and scaly. 


But why worry when you can have 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 


It sup- 


plies a “Precious Moisture” just like 


Nature’s. 


It keeps your face and 


hands as soft and smooth as they 


should be. 


Announcing a new economical dollar size bottle 
containing more than three times the 35c size. 


Frostilla Lotion now 


obtainable 


in two size 


bottles—35¢ and $1.00. Sold everywhere. 
THE FROSTILLA COMPANY 
; ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
(Established 1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes) 


Selling Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie& Co., New York & Toronto 
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Makes Alluring 
lips! Intriguing 
lips! Lovely lips! 
Used by America’s 
leading beauties. 


_WATERPROOF—Stays On 


Lipstick is a new color —so indescribably 


Kissproof 
natural it defies 
full 


detection! 


Gives your lips 


a soft, 
color—a rich effect, compellingly beautiful. At 


all toilet;counters or direct, 


Free Samples Send your name and address and we will 
ol 


week) ‘of Ki 


Lipstick, 
Powder. Ki “ 


you Free samples 
Kissproof Ro: 
ly enclose 10c to cover packing 


Geongh for = | 
juge an isspr 
and mailing. 


DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. 1176 
4003 Broadway, Chicago, II. 











Bookkeepers -Accountants 


rrmatt) Wanted in leleleaKy 


high-salaried 





Cashiers, Accountants, 


Write 
LEWIS HOTE! 
Suite AW-203 






_.. $175 to $450 a month. 
Nationwide demand for Bookkeepers, Auditors, 

ymasters. Through our 
simplified home-study plan we train you to special- 
ize in hotel pared and put you in touch with 
positis 


for Free Booklet. 
LL. TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 
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WHY BE DEAF? 


Stop Head Noises—Ringi Ears 
make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
rtificial Ear them day 


Drums, I wear 


you hear. Send name to 
Way, ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY, Ine. 
man Bidg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





|__ “That prying ass, Peter Gagnon!” announced 
De Pean unpleasantly. “Eternally whistling 
and always the same thing. The more you 
insult him the more he thinks you love him. 
It is a mystery why all the girls in Quebec are 
crazy about him, unless they know he is so 
simple that he cannot harm them.” 

Bigot nodded appreciatively. Vaudreuil, 
walking with a little wheeze in his breath, 
made as if he did not hear. But away back 
in his ordinary looking head he was thinking— 
thinking with an astounding directness and 
clearness of purpose that brought a dull glow 
into his eyes. 


In the edge of Grondin’s Wood with its 
magnificent sweep of giant hardwoods David 
found Anne St. Denis waiting for him. 

She had replaited her hair and her face was 
aflame with the stress of her flight mingled 
with anger and pride and shame. When she 
saw David’s face, hard and set and as coldly 
white as her own was burning red, she held 
out her hands to meet him and take the 
flowers, and tried to laugh. } 

“T was a coward,” she cried, “but I couldn’t 
wait for you, David—with my hair all down!” 

“Who were they?” he asked. 

Anne turned, crushing the flowers in her 
arms, and from the direction she faced there 
|came through the thin strip of Grondin’s 
| Wood sounds that were new and strange. 

Faintly they heard shouting voices and 
laughter and the unusual tumult of ringing 
| axes at the vesper hour, and above all that a 
wild snatch of song and a whoop that put a 
grimmer look in David’s face. 

“The Intendant’s party must have come,” 
she answered him. ‘They were not expected 
until tomorrow. The dark, heavy man back 
there was Monsieur Bigot and the one who 
apologized was Hugues De Pean. I have seen 
them in Quebec. Who the other was I do 
not know. But I do know that—I hate 
them!” 

With a look down the path they had traveled 
she held up her lips to David. 

“TJ must hurry! Papa Long-Legs is surely 
in a panic with all this company, and needs 
me. There is the kitchen, David, and all the 
food to serve, and I must fix my hair, and 
dress—and meet these people in a way that 
will set them right about my dignity. So— 
good night!”—and David kissed her twice, 
and stood watching her until the last wave of 
her hand was gone and she had disappeared 
in the direction of the big house of Grondin 
Manor, leaving him with a heart into which 
a strange and brooding emptiness began to 
enter as he turned toward home. 

He had gone but a short distance when he 
stopped, and a thought twisted him in his 
tracks and held him for a few moments lis- 
tening again to the faint sounds that came from 
the direction of the chateau. Pride and humili- 
ation flushed his face as he left the path and 
approached the seigneury clearing. He tried 
to stifle the gloom in his thoughts as he came 
up behind the seigneur’s grist-mill. 

This mill was the first thing that had 
photographed itself on his mind as a child— 
except one. He could remember it even 
further back than he could remember his 
mother. Sieur Grondin had built it away back 
in 1690, long before the days of St. Denis, 
for the date was carved in a stone slab over 
the narrow door. He had built it in the form 
of a round tower twenty feet in diameter at 
the base and seventy feet tall, of flat slate 
rock grouted with mortar in a semi-fluid state, 
so that it was like solid rock, with the old 
Dutch windmill still at the top of it. He 
had loopholed it for defense against the Indians 
—and then had gone out into Grondin’s Wood 
one Sabbath morning after turkeys, where the 
Mohawks scalped him nicely and stole his bag 





of game. 

The old mill had been the earliest playhouse 
of David and Anne—the mill and the great out- 
side bake-oven, built of mortar, stones and 
clay, which was not far from it. And the big 
wheel at the top of the tower was turning in 
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the wind when David came out fro 
the last of the trees. = 

A little beyond the mill the bake-oven With 
wide-open doors revealed itself a roaring pj 
of flame inside. It was half as big as David; 
loft bedroom at home, and two negroes whog 
black skins gleamed in the light of the fire wer 
feeding it with fresh resinous fuel, so that in 
little while the whole mass of the oven would 
be heated throughout and the ashes and cogs 
raked forth upon the ground to give place ty 
loaves of bread that weighed ten pounds each, 

Baking was seldom done in this oven a 
night—and beyond it was other activity such 
as David had never beheld at Grondin Manor. 

The great chateau, built of slate rock like 
the grist tower, and two stories in height, 
with windows that were deep-set and massive 
and with a great chimney of stone rising at 
each end, was already aglow with a hundred 
lighted candles in the dusk and David could 
see many moving shadows against the light, 
especially in the long kitchen, where a dozen 
servants—half of them borrowed from a 
neighboring seigneur down the river—were in 
a tremendous fuss of excitement and activity. 

But it was when he looked into the twilight 
spaces between the big house and the river 
that his heart jumped a little faster. 

Beginning at the edge of the thinned-out 
trees was a smooth green meadow up which 
no enemy could approach in safety and which 
sloped down to the water of the Richelieu a 
fair rifle-shot distance away. On one side of 
this meadow was the May-pole green and on 
the other the seigneury church, which had more 
loopholes than windows in its stone sides; and 
the park between these two was the playground 
of the baron’s liegemen. But it seemed to 
David that something besides peace and frolic 
had taken possession of the space tonight. 

From the far end of it, where the water 
of the river lay shrouded under a fringe of tall 
pines, came the laughter and song and the 
sound of axes which he had heard faintly in the 
woods. A dozen fires were blazing, and one 
of these was half as big as a burning cottage, 
with many figures moving actively about it. 
Without looking at the figures he could tell the 
Indian fires from the white men’s fires, and 
there were seven of these to five of the others, 
and about these fires were half a hundred 
men at least, not counting those that the pines 
or the edge of the river itself might conceal. 
His eyes, inheriting their instincts from birth 
and trained by the Black Hunter’s experience 
and skill, were quick to perceive the points of 
the encampment even at that distance in the 
firelit dusk. There were a score of warriors, 
either Ottawas or Hurons he decided quickly, 
and as many soldiers, with two parks of mus- 
kets near the big fire—and the others with their 
fringed skin shirts and skin caps and long 
rifles were scouts and rangers. 

He had seen such encampments before, even 
where there were fresh scalps and woun 
men. But what he saw on the green was new. 

Here were another score of people or more 
walking slowly about in little groups, as if 
stretching their legs after long cramping m 
canoes. It was not so dark but that David 
could see the shimmer of their swords and the 
manner of their dress so that he knew them to 
be the smart officers and gentlemen who 
accompanied the Intendant’s fine party up 
to Montreal. 

The night, it seemed to him, was troubled 
by sound—a strange and unusual mixture 0 
it which did not go well with the low whispet 
of the wind in the tree tops or the moaning 
drone of the big Dutch windwheel at the top 
of the grist tower. For sound came up from 
the black pines along the river as well as: " 
the big house and the green—the chopping 
axes and voices in song and now and then 3 
whoop like that which had sent a shiver 
him when he heard it first in the woods. 

To these was added suddenly, close at his 
side, a low, cackling laugh. Little old Fontbleu 
the miller had come like a dusty ghost out 
the darkness of the tower door, and he was 
rubbing his hands as he gave his quaint 
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“swerve from his line to the river. 







~~ “My name is David Rock, of this seigneury, 
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“A pretty company, eh, master lad!” he 
cried. “A brave lot, and hungry, too—so 
hungry they are walking the minutes away to 
make them shorter. A messenger should have 
come this noon, but he didn’t—lost, they say, 
or potted and scalped on the way. And here 
they show up without us knowing it, eighty 
of them by count, all good and strong—and 
the Intendant gives order for twenty bushels 
of meal and flour to go on with them tomorrow, 
which must keep me fishing like an angler 
for every capful of wind that comes this way 
tonight. And the wind is weak.” 

“Righty,” said David. “That is too many 
to feed. Mademoiselle Anne told me they 

ted forty—no more.” 

The miller grimaced. 

“Down at the river they fare well. See the 
big fire? They are roasting an ox which the 
seigneur slaughtered this morning in pre- 
paredness for tomorrow, and I have sent 
them a grist of five full bushels of coarse meal, 





which with potatoes and cabbages and turnips | 


and squash should fill their bellies to bursting 
until the hour they leave. But for the gentry 
inside, the haute monde of Quebec, master lad, 
there must be fowl and tender roasts and fine 
pastry. I grant you there will be no sleep in 
this mill or at the big oven tonight, for the 
Intendant has also given order for one hundred 
loaves of bread—and one is safer to pull the 
King’s nose at a distance than disappoint the 
Intendant at close range!”’ 

David laughed recklessly. ‘He looks less 
dangerous than some people I have crossed 
in the woods, and if I were baking this bread 
tonight, or grinding his flour, pére Fontbleu, 
I think I should add a little burdock bitters 
to it,” he said. ‘And do these orders of the 
Intendant for flour and meal and bread mean 
that his party are leaving again tomorrow?” 

“Yes, or I cannot see why they should keep 
me working all night,” said the miller. 

Suddenly he pointed up to a dull light in 
Anne’s window, and the cackling humor came 
back into his voice again. 

“Look to her now, master lad,” he cried. 
“Look to her now, with all this gold and silver 
lace and these high-stepping young gallants 
about! She’s prettier than anything that ever 
came from Quebec and it won’t take young 
eyes long to see it, and older ones too, David 
lad. I wouldn’t trust such prettiness out of my 
sight too long, God bless her sweet heart !—for 
la belle Pompadour herself would be forgotten 
if King Louis were here to set eyes on our 
sweet Anne. She belongs here, with the 
flowers and this old mill and the song of 
—* watch yourself, master lad—and 
er! | 

David felt a tumult rising in his heart, and | 
before he could make answer to the ancient | 
man at his side a hungry complaint from the 
creaking bowels of the tower drew the miller 
back into darkness. 

Slowly and fiercely it pressed upon him that 
he was as good as those on the green, or better 
—that no woman of their kind was sweeter 
or more beautiful than his mother, that no 
man who had ever set foot within the four 
walls of the city on the rock was braver than 
the Black Hunter, that the whole world was 
his—while theirs was a narrow heritage upheld 
by rifles like his own in the wilderness. 

His heart began to beat with exultation. 
Man to man he could kill De Pean. He was | 

nking of it in that way now—man to man! 
The boy was gone. 

He no longer made an effort to conceal him- 
self but strode out boldly, passing the bake- 
oven and close to the lighted windows of the 
chateau. Not by a foot or an inch did he 








€ passed a group of three officers who 
Stared at him with unfriendly eyes, and came | 
on another group of four. These halted, | 
ost bumping into him. One was gray- | 
Mustached, with hard, cold eyes, and the butt 
of David's gun brushed against him. 
~Par dieu! Who are you and what are you 
ig up from the river?”’ he demanded. 
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and I am taking a stroll like yourself,” an- 
swered David with equal sharpness, and went 
on without touching his cap. 

“Shall I prick him with the end of my 
sword, Colonel, to see how fast he can run?” 
he heard a young man say. : 

But no steps followed behind him, and 
David came to the edge of the pines, his blood 
strangely singing. 

Cheer and friendliness and much good-humor 
of the kind he knew were ringed about the 
camp-fires. Frivolities of taste had not en- 
tered here to waste precious moments, where 
every man was his own cook and servant, or 
joined his exertions with others to a mutual 
end. The aromas of roasting and boiling 
things floated like an incense in the air, and 
hungry men looked at David as he came 
among them, and nodded. 

A half of the ox was roasting on the two 
iron barbecue rods which St. Denis had brought 
from Quebec, spitted like a huge fowl, and 
as men turned it with hooked poles and others 
dipped its dripping juices back from the big 
under-pan to the browning and sizzling meat 
a hungering desire entered into David. From 
boiling kettles the perfume of the other half 
of the ox rose to mingle with that of the broiling 
mass on the spits, and between the two 
David knew why hard and tired men’s faces 
were softened with good cheer. 

They were a dun-colored and much-worn 
lot, most of them. The rangers, with knives in 
their belts and long rifles never more than a 
step or two away, were in fringed buckskins 
and wore thin skin caps from which the fur 
had been taken with the exception of the 
ornamental tail down the back. Their leggings 
and moccasins were ragged, their hands hard 
and knotted, their faces smoke-and-wind- 
stained to the color of Indians. Beside them 
the soldiers in their natty uniforms and hats 
looked more like company for the chateau 
and the green. Aloof from the white men the 
Indians were gathered about their fires, 
twenty of them David counted, all Hurons. 

David kept on, though an inclination to re- 
main was burning him up. His mother was 
running through his mind. He would be late 
at home, so late she would worry, in a mother’s 
usual way. He cut across the green again 
toward the chateau. Again he made no effort 
to avoid the strolling officers and gentlemen, 
but walked boldly on his way to the big spring 
at the upper end of their promenade. 

This spring was one of the unusual features 
of the St. Denis seigneury. Where the water 
gushed up cold as ice was a great rocked-in 
pool twenty feet in width—and the earth had 
been dug out and the rocks put there, so legend 
said, even before the adventurer Sieur Grondin 
came that way to build his wilderness palace 
for the three beautiful mistresses whose soft 
tresses the Mohawks took on that very day 
they scalped Sieur Grondin. 

There were people near when David, 
ignoring the wooden gourds at hand, knelt 
down on the rocks to drink. The barrel of his 
rifle clattered against a stone. His skin- 
dressed figure and moccasined feet were 
clearly revealed in the light that still remained 
in the open sky. And when he rose to his 
feet, his face wet and one doeskin sleeve 
dripping water, he found the cold-eyed, gray- 
mustached man and his companions half a 
dozen steps behind him. 

“Tt is the young scoundrel who insulted you,” 
exclaimed the same voice that had threatened 
to prick him in the back a few minutes before, 
and David saw a fiercely scowling young cub 
half draw his sword. 

‘‘He is more than that,” came another voice 
that sent a thrill through David, and he swung 
a little at the sound of near footsteps, and on 
the other side of him stood De Pean and Bigot 
and Vaudreuil, and from behind these three 
stared the amazed and startled face of his 
friend Peter Gagnon. 

“He is more than that,” repeated De Pean, 
advancing a step and making David an 
elaborate bow filled with mockery and ridicule. 
“He is pretty as you see him, gentlemen— 
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but you missed a prettier sight which our eyes 
beheld this evening!” ; 

He straightened himself and came beside 
David, even touching his arm daintily while 


his eyes flamed with the promise of the fy - 


he was about to make. 

“Observe him, gentlemen, observe him 
closely,” he commanded. “Not a savage, 
though his hair is uncut and his face adrip— 
not altogether the silly fool he appears to be, 
my friends!—but a lover, an amoret the name 
of whose lady love would astonish. you—yes, 
this is the darling duck of her pretty eyes, 
the pretty eyes of the one we caught in his 
arms today out where the brush is thick, the 
pretty eyes of--—” 

Further than that no poyer in heaven or on 
earth could have made David let him go, 
Swifter than a bar of light was the movement 
of his body. It turned, bent, snapped in an in- 
stant, and De Pean was caught in the snap of 
it. Before any man could make a cry ora 
move he was turned like a twisted reed and 
was hurled into the center of the icy pool. 

Bigot was the first to spring forward to 
stop what was already done, and again before 
others could intervene David had met him 
in all his rage and his powerful young arms 
sent him in an instant close upon the flounder- 
ing and splashing body of De Pean. 

A cry of incredulity and horror went up 
from the others, and above that cry David 
heard Peter Gagnon’s. In a moment half a 
dozen men set upon him. He made no effort to 
defend himself or struggle. He had settled 
with De Pean and Bigot and the mad triumph 
in his blood drove out all thought of combating 
others against whom he bore no personal 
malice. He was conscious of a number of 
things happening at once—of men _ holding 
him, of a gleaming sword pointed at his breast, 
of a strap closing tightly about his wrists be- 
hind his back, of a wheezing and floundering 
and puffing behind him as friends pulled 
Bigot and De Pean from the depths of the 


And then, at the last, came a voice that had 
sent the chill of death into more hearts than 
one, and it said: “Take him to the house, 
and command St. Denis to inflict upon him a 
punishment of a hundred lashes on his naked 
back—and you, Colonel Arnaud, see to it that 
the thing is done, with all who would like 
to see it looking on!” 

Even that voice in its terrible hardness did 
not frighten David in the momentary delirium 
of satisfaction that possessed him. It was 
worth his life to have closed De Pean’s mouth 
in the breath with which it was about to speak 
Anne’s name. 

A hundred lashes! 

They were leading him across the narrow 
space of green between the pool and the 
chateau, a fury of men with clanking swords 
and angry faces. 

A hundred lashes! ; 

The thought was beginning to possess him 
slowly. A hundred lashes—with people looking 
on! A hundred lashes—on his naked back! 

He saw Peter Gagnon, and his friend’s 
round face, usually as pink as the rosy side 
of an apple, was now as white as the dust that 
settled on the little old miller’s shoulders. 

And he began to feel cold—the chill of some- 
thing terrible creeping through him. | 

They were taking him straight up into the 
big hall of the chateau. And there Anne would 
see him. She would hear the sentence—and 
he must not look afraid or sorry. 

His face was dead white in the first candle 
glow. But his chin was stiffer than the warrior 
Colonel’s. His head was up, his hair a little 
wet where it had dipped into the pool. 

With a clatter of feet and metal they thrust 
him half the length of the big hall, where the 
candle-lighted tables were ready for their 
guests. Instantly, it seemed to David, the 
significance of the intrusion was felt and known. 
Almost before the coldly furious voice of the 
Colonel was calling upon the servants to de- 
mand the presence of St. Denis the room 
begun to fill. 
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Looking neither to right nor left, but 
straight ahead, David sensed this swift gather- 
ing of amazed and curious people like one in a 

. He could feel their eyes upon him. 
He could hear their breath, their whispers, and 
in his own breast he could hear the pounding 
of a heart that seemed to be sending a clammy 
chill of warm blood through the veins of his 


Yet, staring at him, men saw no sign of 
shrinking or fear, except that his face was gray 
and bloodless in the candlelight. But it was 
the gray of stone, with eyes looking out of it 
that were level and straight, with the motionless 
stoicism of an Indian in them. He might have 
been an Indian except for his blond hair and 

y face. An Indian would have stood like 
that facing death at the hands of his enemies. 

Yet his brain was reeling—reeling with 
words that were repeating themselves merci- 
lessly now—‘“‘a hundred lashes—a hundred 
lashes—a hundred lashes with people looking 

” 


And then he found himself looking straight 
into the face of Anne St. Denis—Anne and 
her father standing in the wide doorway that 
entered the Baron’s private room. 

She was not the Anne of Sunset Hill, nor the 
Anne of the bottom-land thicket of sumac and 
wild elder whom he had dared to hold so closely 
in his arms. 

She was an older Anne, a more glorious Anne, 
in a dress that was like gossamer sheen and 
with her hair piled up in an amazing glory on 
the top of her head, until her slim little body 
seemed almost of regal height. 

She was not his Anne as she stood there, 
but a new Anne who had made herself glorious 
and different for these people of the big city, 
and whose proper place would be among them 
when he received the hundred lashes. 

His heart seized on that thought, and his 
whole body and soul, until his face and eyes 
gave no sign of recognition or emotion as he 
met her frightened gaze. 

Dully he heard the Colonel’s implacably 
hard voice telling of the heinous double crime 
he had committed. He saw the surprise in | 
Anne’s face and eyes give way to shock, and 
the shock to startled horror, until every 
vestige of the color in her cheeks was gone. 

He heard in the same distant way the de- 
mand for his punishment—a hundred lashes 
on his naked back, with people looking on. 
And then he saw Anne sway as if the words 
had struck her a blow, and a twisted pain 
came in her face, and he thought she tried to 
cry out—but no words came. 
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And all the time he was looking at her in a 
strange and unemotional way, as if she were a | 
stranger to him. For it seemed to him that | 
she was no longer his Anne—not as she stood | 
there in the doorway beside her father. 

But others saw differently. Through the | 
doorway from the green had come Bigot and | 
De Pean, disheveled and with trickles of icy 
water running from their clothes, and close 
behind them was Vaudreuil. 

It was Vaudreuil who whispered softly and 
quickly into Bigot’s ear: “I told you it was 
madness to condemn him like that—if you 
hope to find favor with the girl! Look at her 
now—whiter than a lily of Artois and more 
beautiful than all the Graces of Quebec! If 
you let the thing go on she will hate you. 
If you do what I advise she will—almost— 
love you! This young savage cannot hold her. 
Gain her favor. “Do that—and the beauty you 
look on now will be yours in time—and—the 
8overnorship—mine!”’ 

The whisper was also for De Pean, who 
added softly, as half the eyes in the room 
Were on them: “Never has fortune placed so 
air a flower in your way, or offered such splen- 
did opportunity for plucking it, Francois!” 

those same moments Colonel Armaud 
Was Tepeating in a voice clearly heard by all, 
80 that the Seigneur St. Denis could not pos- 





sibly misunderstand: “One hundred lashes, 
aron, no more and no less, all on his naked | 
and in the open green for the public | 

to see. I offer you the responsibility, sir, of ! 














in the selection of schools? 





HY not take advantage of the service offered by the 
Cosmopolitan Educational Department, organized more 
than twenty years ago to give readers expert advice 
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guarding the prisoner until morning, when no 
doubt the punishment will be given.” 

A rough hand had gripped David’s shackled 
arms, but now a lighter one rested upon his 
shoulder, and Bigot’s voice followed it. 

The Intendant was smiling. A friendly 
glow lay in his eyes. And De Pean, behind 
him, was bowing with cheer and friendship 
written over his damp countenance, while 
Vaudreuil chuckled audibly. 

At the same time one of Bigot’s hands 
pinched Colonel Arnaud’s arm in a manner 
most significant to that officer. 

“Mademoiselle, we humbly beg your par- 
don,” said Bigot in a voice which he could 
make as soft as music at times. “I am afraid 
Colonel Arnaud has carried our little joke too 
far. This young man is not to be whipped, 
sweet Mademoiselle Anne, but is brought here 
in this fashion that we may all have our little 
play and at the same time do him proper 
homage as the most courageous youngster in 
all of New France. 

“De Pean and I have both had a proper 
ducking at his hands for making thoughtless 
fun of him at the pool, and he has so proved 
his mettle, and I like him so much for it that— 
if he will forgive us our frolic—we pledge our 
friendship to him from this hour on; and should 
he adventure to Quebec, where opportunities 
lie in the way of bold and fearless blood, I 
shall see to it that the Intendant he has so thor- 
oughly baptized this night takes proper care of 
him. And now if you will excuse us while we 
change into dry clothes which we are fortunate 
to possess, and if you, Anne, will grant us your 
forgiveness for taking the color from your 
pretty cheeks—why, this hour will be a pleas- 
ant one to be remembered all my life!’’ 

An inner triumph warmed Bigot as he saw 
the effect of his words. Every passion in a 
soul darkened by dissipation and fed by un- 
limited power had centered itself in Anne. 
Her sweetness and innocence were like the 
spur of drink in his blood. Vaudreuil, shrewd 
and plotting, had seen the birth of this passion; 
Bigot himself now experienced the unguessed 
force of it as he played his clever game. 
Standing beside her father like a white angel 
in whose face life was beginning to paint itself 
in color again Anne St. Denis was worth the 
risking of a kingdom. 

Yet to no eyes but those of Vaudreuil and De 
Pean did the Intendant reveal a visible sign 
of what had become a consuming fire in his 
breast. Even his exultation he concealed. 
He had been insulted, the crime of /ése majesté 
had been offered against his person, and he 
was inspired by the knowledge that St. Denis 
and his daughter knew this and had trembled 
at its consequence—yet no suspicion of mock- 
ery or of anything but frankness and friendship 
were in his attitude or his words. He looked 
at Anne, and smiled into her eyes, and watched 
the color return into her cheeks as he gave 
back life where he might have given death. 

He advanced and took her hand and bowed 
over it as reverently as he would have made 
obeisance to the Queen, or to La Pompadour, 
the King’s mistress, whose pet and protégé 
all New France knew him to be. 

“May good fortune and happiness always 
follow you two,” he said to Anne; and the 
meaning of these words, which she alone knew, 
sent the flush more swiftly into her cheeks as 
she looked starry-eyed at David. 

But the boy had turned, freed quickly from 
behind of his bonds. - Men stepped aside as he 
stalked to the door. Some one placed his long 
rifle in his hands. He did not look back and 
did not hear the low crying of his name which 
came from Anne’s lips before she could stop it. 

He had found his place again—in the dark- 
ness outside. 


He paused outside with the chateau a 
blazing glow of candlelight behind him. 
His thoughts were swift flashes filling him 
with a fierce glow of exultation, a fire which 
quickly consumed itself in the passion of his 
youth and inexperience. He had defended 
Anne and had shown his contempt for the 
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haute monde. This filled his mind, overriding 
all else in the first moments. 

And then came a gloomier reflection of the 
other thing. He had been dragged in with 
his hands tied behind him. His gun had been 
taken from him:and he had been threatened 
with a hundred lashes. Only Bigot had saved 
him, and he had seen Bigot bend over Anne’s 
hand and raise it to his lips—and for an instant 
he had seen Anne’s eyes filled with the light 
of stars! 

Yet there was something of exultation re- 
maining in him which no depression could kill. 
It was like a song which kept repeating itself 
in his heart. Something was telling him that 
tonight he had lifted himself above the David 
Rock of yesterday—that he would never be 
the same again, and that somehow the change 
was a thing which he would not barter for 
Bigot’s kingdom, yet could not tell himself why. 

He found himself passing the oven, roaring 
with its fire; and in front of the black door 
of the tower the little old miller was stand- 
ing, more ghostly than before in the faint 
illumination of a million stars. 3 

“You have seen them, David, all these fine 
first-fiddles of the land?” he greeted. ‘You 
have seen Bigot, the great Intendant and mas- 
ter-lover, the protégé of La Pompadour and the 
pet of the King?” 

“T have seen him,” said David, “and have 
stood beside him with his hand on my arm in 
the big hall.” 

“What—youl David Rock, that comes of 
having Anne St. Denis for a sweetheart, for 
Bigot’s fingers touch by choice only velvets 
and satins, and if he petted you like that, I 
say—it was because of Anne!’ 

“T think it was,” said David truthfully. His 
blood was growing cooler. 

“And what does Bigot think of our Anne?” 
asked Fontbleu. 

“That she is beautiful, of course.” 

“Yes, of course,’”’ nodded the miller; and of 
a sudden he grew very quiet, so that after a 
moment or two David said good night and went 
on his way. 

The miller looked after him and shook his 
head, and muttered dubiously to himself: 
“Yea, yea, David, she is beautiful, too beautiful 
for you, and that is why Bigot and some of his 
fine crowd will not go on with the others 
tomorrow! Mark that, lad, and see if old 
Fontbleu is not right! Yea, David,” he added 
more bitterly as the other went out of hearing, 
“T’d give these two worthless hands of mine if 
she and her beauty could change shoes with 
Papineus’s girl or some other like her with 
freckles and a pug-nose, for you two have 
grown up with me and it will break my heart 
almost as much as yours to lose her!” 

David, looking back from theedgeof Grondin’s 
Wood, saw him standing in the starlight. 

And at the same time he heard the stir of a 
stronger wind in the tree tops and the coolness 
of it in his face, and the droning of the wheel 
at the top of the tower took on a louder note, 
as if talking to him as he stood there. It was 
the old miller, years ago, who had first told 
him and Anne that the ancient wheel could 
talk, and that it was always lonely for some one 
who could understand. And what tales had 
come from it through Fontbleu’s lips—stories 
of love and Indians and mad fighting and weird 
ghosts and of the adventurous Sieur Grondin 
and his lovely mistresses, whose spirits were 
abroad each night of the thirtieth of September, 
starlight or storm, seeking and crying for the 
scalps they had lost. 

David was not thinking of the stories 
Fontbleu had told them, or even very much of 
the mill itself, but was picturing Anne beyond 
the lighted windows, smiling and curtseying 
and very beautiful, and somehow he was less 
— of himself and for her than he had 

en. 

For many minutes he stood in the darkness 
of the trees thinking of Anne and readjusting 
himself as the torments in his blood died away. 

It was then he saw a figure running between 
the big oven and the mill and Fontbleu the 
miller came from his door to meet it. 


In another moment the figure was hurryj 
over his trail, and before it reached the black. 
ness of the woods he could hear it puffing and 
knew it was his next best friend to the Black 
Hunter and his mother and Anne—Peter 
Gagnon, whose titled father ruled the adjoining 
seigneurie. 

He almost called out in his gladness, but 
caught himself and remained silent. He loved 
Peter Gagnon—Peter the Plump, as Anne 
called him, with his round, rosy face, his love 
of pretty girls and good food and his immeasur- 
able optimism and cheer. 

Not until Peter was about to plunge bravely 
into the darkness of the forest did David re- 
veal his presence. Peter gave a gasp of relief, 

“Sancta Maria, but I’m glad!” he cried, 
“All the devils in the woods would have been 
at my heels if you had made me follow you 
through that pit of ink to your home!” 

“It would have been easier in the morning,” 
suggested David. | 

“But not with Anne St. Denis threatening 
me with death and destruction unless I saw 
you tonight!’’ averred Peter. 

David’s heart gave a joyous throb. “She 
asked you to find me?” 

“No. She didn’t ask me. She commanded 
me, and said that if I failed her she would 
devote the rest of her life to making every 
pretty girl in Quebec my enemy, and would 
consecrate herself to hating me. That’s how 
much she thinks of you, David! 

“When you went away like that, as if every 
person in the room was your enemy, it didn’t 
take her half a minute to get a signal to me and 
we got off by ourselves long enough for me to 
tell her what had happened. David, you 
should have seen her eyes and heard her heart 
beating. Yes, I heard it! And then she made 
me promise to find you and tell you that she 
was happier and prouder of you than ever be- 
fore in her life. And she wants to know why 
you stalked away and paid no attention to her 
when she called your name!” 

“She must have whispered it,’’ said David, 
even as he struggled to keep back the excite- 
ment roused by this wonderful message. 

“But she didn’t,” defended Peter with heat. 
“T heard it clearly and so did half the others in 
the room!’ 

“Then it could not have been spoken when 
I was facing her, or when the Intendant was 
kissing her hand,’ muttered David. “There 
was opportunity then.” 

“She was dumb, like all the others about. 
So was I. I was never so frightened in my life. 
While Colonel Arnaud was commanding you 
to be whipped the sweat was running down my 
neck. And did you observe the seigneur? His 
face was mottled, like a sick man’s, and I never 
saw anything so white as Anne. We all hada 
vision of you out on the green, stripped to the 
skin, with the lash falling on your back. And 
to think,” finished Peter, “that it has all turned 
out handsomely after the scare that froze our 
blood so horribly, and especially Anne’s!” s 

“I can’t see that it has been so very fine,’ 
reflected David, “unless you call it handsome 
to escape with a skin that was whole this 
morning and should naturally be so tonight.” 

Peter gave a gasp of amazement. “Do you 
mean you are not going to take advantage of 
the Intendant’s friendship?” he demanded. 

“What friendship?” a 

Peter’s plump hand closed tightly on David’s 
arm. “You are daft,” he exclaimed. “No 
wonder you didn’t hear Anne! And do you 
mean to tell me also that you didn’t hear 
Bigot offer you his friendship if you should 
come to Quebec?” : ; 

“Yes, [heard that. It is not my intention 
to go to Quebec.” 

“Then you are hopeless. When the Inten- 
dant of New France offers you an apology, 
and with the apology makes a promise such as 
that it means your fortune is made. A wo 
from him and you are next to the King him- 
self. He never makes a promise he doesnt 
keep, wicked as he is—at least a promise 0 
that kind. Everyone back there knows it. 
There were different looks in their faces when 
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u went out, and I heard Bigot telling Anne | 
there wasn’t a figure in Quebec that would 
make a finer showing than your own within a 
year if you accepted his invitation. That was 
what he called it—his invitation. And you 
should have seen the look in Anne’s face.” 

For a space David stood clicking the metallic 
cover to the flint box in the butt of his rifle. 

“There is nothing in Quebec I want,” he 
said then. : 

“There are riches and fame—and Anne,” 
retorted Peter. David was silent, except for 
the fingering of the flint cover. “And so many | 
pretty girls,” urged Peter, “that your eyes | 
grow dizzy in following them,” and a note of | 
placid joy was in his voice that made David | 


You would marry all the pretty girls in the 
world if you had your way, Peter. You love 
them all.’* 

“Every one!” agreed Peter warmly. ead 

“And you think Anne would have me give | 
up the forest and go to Quebec?” 

“J am sure of it. She loves the city and the 
life there.” 

David laughed softly. “You are wrong, 
Peter. She loves the forests as much as I and 
in one more year she is coming back to them | 
for good. She told me that today. Besides, 
there is greater work to be done in the forests, | 
work which the Intendant and his people seem | 
to be forgetting in the great town of Quebec, | 
where it is all dancing and play.” 

“And making money and fame—and love,” | 
corrected Peter. 

“But there is no fighting ——” 

“Plenty of it among the gallants, where you 
would soon be, Monsieur David. Fighting 
with pistols at twenty paces, if you like it that | 
way, or with rapiers at the cock of dawn or in | 
the moonlight. And hangings to see in the | 
market squares, and beheadings now and then, | 
and every day pilloried rascals to laugh at or | 
whippings to look upon, if you are so blood- | 
thirsty; and at night music and song and danc- | 
ing, both in the lower town and the upper, and 
the prettiest girls in the world to kiss if you 
are lucky—and—everything else in the world | 
worth living for!” 

“Yet I care nothing for it,” retorted David 
scornfully. ‘There is clean living and more 
honorable fighting in the forests, and of the 
last there will be plenty before another year.” 

“Honorable!” puffed Peter, continuing an 
argument of varying merits which had never 
died out between the two. “Is it honorable to 
tun a knife around another’s head and take 
away the hair? Pooh!” 

“Tam not a scalp-hunter, and never will be,” 
said David. “But it seems to be the habit of 
the land, with French and English as well as 
Indian, and as long as our Governor in Quebec 
and the British down below continue to offer | 
bounties for human skin and hair, whether it | 
be of man, woman or unborn child—why, it is | 
a habit which is bound to grow, I will confess. | 
And when I see women’s long hair on the hoops, 
or a child’s, as I did at Fort William Henry 
—hair as long and soft as any you know of, 
Peter—it makes me feel like staying here 
where the door opens and shuts on the dead- 
liest of our enemies.” 

Peter’s hand grew suddenly gentle on 
David’s arm. “I know it, David—you’re | 
always right, and sometimes when I hear you 
talk I wish I could stand in another pair of 
Moccasins just like yours. But the only 
Indian I could fight ‘would be a dead one, 
because of my fat and lack of wind. I hate 
em, the Indians, I mean, and I do love 
Quebec—and I also can shoot a little with | 
Pistols, as you know.” 

In the first pink of dawn the light-hearted 
and optimistic Peter had already bored holes 
into three rival beaus of Quebec, and withal 
So cheerfully and with such jolly good nature 
that the town loved him for it. 


_——. 





. 

rie tes Gagnons, descendants of the lovable Peter of 
famil ays, are now one of the three most numerous | 
in ay Canada. The Peter of this story had seven- 
emdchiige at the age of seventy-four, 122 living 
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Blue=jay is the delightful 
way toendacorn. A tiny 
cushion, cool as velvet, 
fits over the corn—re- 
lieving the pressure. The 
pain ends at once. Soon 
the corn goes. Blue=jay 
leaves nothing to guess 
work. You do not have 
to decide how much or 
how little to put on. 
Each soft downy plaster 
is a complete standard- 
ized treatment with just 
the right amount of the 
magic medication to end 
the corn. 








That corn is reflected in your face. 
Pain is disfiguring. If you keep that 
corn it will hasten crow’s-feet. 
. . . Tocarry acorn for days is to 
show those days, unfavorably, in 
your looks. The constant dull irri- 








A Corn will mar a pretty face 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


tation makes its mark in frown lines 
which do not always come out. 
. . . Then there’s the undaintiness 
of it. . . . For the sake of personal 
charm and comfort —let Blue-jay 
end that corn. 
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The Favorite Luxury of Gentlewomen 
To step into a bath that smells like a flower garden—into water so soft and limpid it 
seems to caress the body! Bathasweet brings this luxury to you. A sprinkle of it fills the 
room with fragrance, makes the water soft and soothing, and leaves about you that 
indefinable, ‘‘scentless” perfume that is the very height of daintiness. 25c, 50c, 
$1.00 and $1.50 at Drug and Dept. Stores. Send for free can. 
Dept. CF 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





OFFERS YOU ITS SPECIALIZED 
SERVICES IN CHOOSING A SCHOOL 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many Busy 
Parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 
Dept. C. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 
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OWN A, TYPEWRITER 





$3 and it’s yours 


if you clip this now 
The ace of writing machines—at a bargain price! A 
free trial, and easiest monthly payments if re buy! 
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ownin; B pew own machine. Get our proposition with 
new and valuable Typewriting Manual, free. 

1 Typewriting Manual, large catalog, and 
FREE full particu lars of free course in touch 

® writing, if you mail this to SHIPMaAN- 
Warp Mrs. Co., 2076 Shipman Bldg., Chicago. 
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After Sun, Wind 
and Dust — Murine 


When EYES become blood-shot 
from the irritating effects of 
wind and dust, use Murine. It 
quickly relieves this unattrac- 
tive condition, as well as eye- 
strain caused by the glare of the 
sun. Murine is particularly 
soothing and refreshing after 
motoring or outdoor sports. 


If used night and morning, Mur- 
ine will soon promote a clear, 
bright, healthy condition of the 
EYES. Contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on *‘Eye Care” 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 22, Chicago 
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“But just the same,” he added with grim 
finality, “‘I’d like to see you go to Quebec—for 
Anne’s sake if not for your own.” 

“With the British and their colonists pre- 
paring to come up from below?” asked David. 
“And with the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas and the Senecas 
sharpening their tomahawks with their eyes 
on the Canadas, urged and encouraged by un- 
limited prize money for French hair? And 
with a dozen other tribes sneaking in the woods 
like wolves, picking up scalps here and there 
even on the banks of the Richelieu? No, 
there isn’t a long-rifle in the forests that can 
be spared, Peter. Not one.” 

“Even for Anne?” 


stand now is a shambles.” 

“Par dieu!” exploded Peter. ‘You think 
such a thing is possible with the King and all 
France behind us!” 

“You study and think too little in this big 
town of Quebec, in spite of your wise men and 
your schools,” retorted David. “If you could 
have teachers like the Black Hunter——”’ 

“And he says?” 

“That there are less than seventy thousand 
Frenchmen in all the Canadas to a million and 
a half of our enemies in the English colonies. 
And Sir William Johnson has finished his 
survey of Indians south of the Canadas, and 
he says there are thirty-five thousand warriors, 
and that twelve thousand of these are pre- 
pared to take French scalps as against our 
own forty-three tribes that have dwindled to 
less than four thousand fighting men.” 

“All of which is good evidence that you and 
I should be in Quebec when they break loose,”’ 
volunteered the irrepressible Peter. “Our 
people will surely have ample warning so that 
they can follow us. And then we’ll come out 


day and take care of theold man. And asarule 
one of the younger Sutton boys came with 
her, to keep her company and to help with the 
fire-wood and the dishes. 

Nora and David were therefore free to attend 
the daily sessions of the trial. But Brant 
showed them nothing but hatred. 

The trial did not last very long. Brant was 
ably defended, but he had no case. Nora was 
not called to the witness-stand, but David 
had to give his testimony. He made it as little 
damaging as he could. He said that Brant 
had come home so drunk that he did not know 
what he was saying or doing. That in a rage 
he had flourished a revolver, and that when the 
thing went off, Jimmy Crisp, with whom 
Brant had always been extremely friendly, 
had been the one hit. The district attorney 
did not cross-question David. He merely 
complimented him on his testimony. 

“Tf I were on trial for my life, Mr. Orme,” 
he said, “I should expect my own brother to 
shade the truth in my favor, precisely as you 
have attempted to shade it in favor of yours. 
I thank you, sir. That is all.” 

Abashed and miserable, David stepped down 
from the witness-stand and took his seat by 
Nora. 

David’s feeble effort to exonerate Brant 
was of no avail against Jimmy Crisp’s dying 
statement, and the testimony of the clerk 
in the Le Grange Street hardware store who had 
sold the revolver to Brant. It was obvious 
to the jury without any possible shadow of a 
doubt that Brant had gone home to Orme with 
the deliberate intention to kill. The insinua- 
tions by Brant’s lawyer that there was a guilty 
relationship between David and Nora, and 
that his client therefore had been insane with 
jealousy and the wrong done him, were not 





popular with the jury. 
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“She will be coming back in another year, 
unless things have changed and where we 


with a French army and drive them 
happened at Fort Necessity, where this fellow 
George Washington surrendered to us recen 

and as happened again at Fort Duquesne,”*’’ 

Darkness hid the grim look in Davids 
face. “That is just what won’t happen, if the 
Black Hunter is right,” he said, looking 
again at the big wheel spinning against the 
stars in the sky. “It’s going to come just as 
suddenly as it came on Sieur Grondin yeary 
ago, and there will be no warning—here or 
anywhere. Fire and the tomahawk are always 
ahead of that. So I’ll not go to Quebec, Peter. 
Will you come home with me and have a late 
supper that has been waiting an hour or more?” 

“T promised Anne to bring her word if ] 
found you—and I don’t like the woods at 
night! What you see in them with all their 
ghosts and tricky places makes me wonder at 
times if you are sane! I’ll see you tomorrow 
David. And please give my good word to your 
lovely mother, whose kindness of heart and 
grace and beauty it is a shame to keep hidden 
in the deep wilderness.” 

“Thank you, Peter. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said Peter, and for a 
time after David had gone he stood like a 
shadow in the night staring into the deep 
gloom that had blotted out his friend. 

Then he turned back, and muttered to him- 
self as he went. “You and the Black Hunter 
are right, David. But I’d have you go to 
Quebec for all that—for if you don’t the fates 
tell me you are going to lose Anne.” 

The sound of the harpsichord came to him, 
and with it Anne’s voice—singing. 





*Washington, impetuous and lacking judgment at 
twenty-two, suffered himself to be beaten and captured 
by the French at Fort Necessity in 1754, and so disastrous 
was this blow to the English that, in the next year, 
nearly all the western tribes drew their scalping-knives 
for France. 


A glorious beginning James Oliver Curwood has made in his new 
romance, don’t you think? But wait till you read the Next Instalment, 
and see the real drama to be staged in this little corner of old Quebec. 





The House of Orme (Continued from page 101) 


They had only to look at Nora’s. face to 
know that she was as innocent of wrong- 
doing as a child. Nor was it easy for the jury 
to conceive of David in an adulterer’s rile. 
He seemed to them a very manly, high-minded 
and honorable gentleman. 

Their deliberations were not long. They 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday Brant Orme was once more 
haled before the judge, and sentenced, upon 
a not very distant Friday, at the moment 
of sunrise, to be hanged by the neck until he 
was dead, and might God have mercy on 
his soul. 


The drive home on the day of Brant’s 
sentence seemed very long to Nora and David. 
They hadn’t much to say to each other. They 
had long accustomed themselves to the thought 
of Brant’s probable fate, but those solemn 
and dreadful phrases of the judge had, as it 
were, crushed them to the earth. 

Yet neither of them really believed that on 
the morning of a not very distant Friday, 
Brant would actually be taken out of a dark 
cell, and be walked up a flight of thirteen steps, 
and be dropped into space with a rope around 
his neck. They had a certain confidence 
Brant. He would not let it happen. 

At the end of a very long and painful silence, 
David said: “Just because we can’t believe 
that they’ll do it, is no reason for lying down 
and letting them. If that is to be the end of 
Brant, it will be the end of us . . . Just 
think, I had to stand up and testify against 
him. I helped to convict him—my own 
brother. We couldn’t have that shadow on us, 
and on the children that we might have, Nora. 
It will simply have to be as if we had never 
met, and never loved.” 

“T understand that, Daviddear. I understand 
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. But you didn’t hurt his case. 
iy said that you were splendid. And 
that you helped him. But it wasn’t any use.” 

“The whole city was mad at Brant,” said 
David. “The crowd was bitter against him 
and hot for a conviction. But now that he’s 
sentenced, the clergymen and the women and 
the newspapers will begin to see reasons why 
the sentence shouldn’t be carried out. When 
public opinion once gets its own way, it nearly 
always swings right around against that way 
and wants some other way. We've got to 

t Brant off somehow. We've simply got to.” 

“The Governor,” said Nora, “‘used to be 
quite a friend of my family’s. I could go to 
Columbia and see him and beg him to pardon 
Brant. He might listen.” _ ‘ 

“Yes, indeed he might,” said David. “I was 
thinking of going to see him myself. But it 
would have infinitely more effect if you went. 
Meanwhile I’ll get permission to see Brant. 
We've not only got to save Brant, but we’ve 
got to show him how sincerely and how hard 
we are trying to save him. He must be in a 
terrible state of remorse and panic—good soil, 
that, to cultivate. We've not only got to save 
Brant; we’ve got to make him human. There’s 
achance. A good chance.” 

So they planned and plotted earnestly and 
hopefully to save the miserable life which stood 
between them. And Nora wrote a letter to 
the Governor and in a few days received an 
answer in his own handwriting giving her an 
appointment, and saying that he had loved her 
father and would be very glad indeed to see her 
again after so many years. “But,” he added, 
“in the painful and tragic affair which we have 
to discuss, I must ask you to remember that 
Iam a public servant, and not to count too 
much on my affection and my personal private 
wish to render you any service in my power.” | 

In spite of this admonition both Nora and | 
David were greatly encouraged by the — 
of the Governor’s letter. And David thought 
that Nora had better write to Brant and tell 
him what she was going to do. 

“It will help to keep his spirit up,” said 
David. “Then if you succeed with the 
Governor, I’ll see Brant and tell him what a 
brick you’ve been. And if you don’t succeed 
—well, I’ll see him anyway. He may be able 
to suggest something.” 





In due course the Governor of South Caro- 
lina received Mrs. Brant Orme in his office, 
and spoke to her very pleasantly and affection- 
ately about the old days when he had known 
her parents so well, and had loved and trusted 
her father so much, and had “‘conceived” the 
notion that their little daughter who sometimes 
sat on his knee would one day grow up to be 
the most beautiful woman in the whole South. 

“And she did,” he said, ‘‘and she did.” 

To be told that she was beautiful did not 
make Nora’s task any harder. She was vastly 
encouraged. And while the Governor, a hand- 
some old man with young eyes and coloring, 
held one of her hands, she stated her case. 

But the Governor, it seemed, had been at 
pains to review the entire trial and even to 
exchange letters with the presiding judge, and 
for the life of him he could not see any ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

; You mean you won’t forgive him, sir?” 

; T couldn’t possibly forgive him, Miss Nora. 
No man can forgive a rival . . . But I do 
mean, my dear, that I cannot see my way to 
pardon him. He had no excuse.” 

Nora had a sudden vision of Brant Orme 
walking darkly up the thirteen steps to the 
Noose that waited him. In the same instant 
of time she thought of David’s disappoint- 
ment when he should learn that her efforts had 
been in vain. And swifter than the thought 
and the vision she seemed to see a way out. 

_ She said—and so swift and great was her 
impulse of generosity that she spoke with a 
correlated speed—“He did have an excuse, 
overnor. He did. He had the best excuse. 
That automobile he took. He took it for 
me. I said I wouldn’t marry any man so low 
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No Gray Hair—Read How 


"THE woman of today realizes that age is no barrier to her social or business success, if 
she is careful to hide her age. She must not have gray hair, for if there is any one thing 
that indicates the loss of that precious thing called youth it is gray hair. The mission of Q-ban 
Hair Color Restorer is to darken hair that is already gray or starting to show signs of that tell- 
tale of age, a few gray streaks; and to darken it so gradually and with a general effect so nat- 
ural that no one knows—no, not even your most intimate friends unless you choose to tell, 


Even Your Friends Won’t Know 
Many people who are gray have been tr ing every- 
thing ony to find that most of the rapid hair ‘dyes’ 
give a dull, metallic, lifeless cast to the hair that is far 
from natural in Sppearance. The action of most dyes 
is so rapid that the change is abrupt and you have 
simpl y advertised the fact that you are using ‘‘some- 
thing”’ on your hair. 

Q-ban Hair Color Restorer works differently. When ap- 
plied to your hair according to simple and easy directions, 
in the privacy of your home, the result isa gradual dark- 
ening of thecolor of your hair. Indeed so gradual that your 
friends and associates do not notice the change—in fact you 
will hardly be conscious of it yourself. Although gradual, 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer is sure—safe to use—not messy: 
a clean daintily scented liquid. 


GENT FREE— ur new book on the care of the hair. 
, seven different Q-ban preparations for seven different purposes. 
y We are hair specialists and constantly study the subject. Our book is val- 
uable to all and will be sent free with miniature bottles of Q-ban Hair 
Tonic and Q-ban Liquid Green Soap Shampoo with our compliments to 
anyone sending us the following coupon. 


HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists, 160 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. // § 
Simply Use This Coupon 


¢ Purchase from your druggist a 75- 
Just Do This: cent bottle of Q-ban Hair Color 


Restorer. See that the hairand scalpare thoroughlyclean and 
free of any other preparation that you may have been using. 
Apply Q-ban liberally to each lock of hair. Allow hair to 
dry, in daylight if possible, preferably in bright sunlight, 
but do not rub off. Apply Q-ban Hair Color Restorer each 
day for a week, putting nothing else on the hair mean- 
while. After the first week an occasional application every 
week or so will keep your hair in beautiful cordition. 

SOLD UNDER POSITIVE GUARANTEE. Owing to 
the fact that Q-ban Hair Color Restorer works so gradu- 
ally, a sample would prove nothing to you, for sometimes 
several bottles are required to obtain the desired results. 
Therefore we authorize all druggists to sell Q-ban under 
our money-back guarantee—to refund your money if you 
are not entirely pleased—you to be the sole judge. Noth- 
ing could be more fair. 
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Weigh What You Want 
This New Easy Way 
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New day science shows an amazingly easy way to 
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System makes weight reduction easy 
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Brant was plumb crazy about me, and so he 
went and took one. And we got married then 
and there’—she was speaking so rapidly that 
she fell now and then into the negro idiom; 
she did not, for instance, say there but thar— 
“and drove home to Orme. An’ on the way 
[ realized that I’d made a mistake in marryin’ 
Brant. I didn’t love him. I was spirited and 
proud, and I liked the idea of the automobile 
and livin’ in one of the finest old estates in the 
South. 

“The minute I saw Brant’s brother, David 
Orme, why, Governor, you could have knocked 
me over with a feather duster. I sure was 
smitten. And he was smitten too. I could see 
that. You can’t fool a Southern woman. I 
was so smitten that when they arrested mah 
husband and took him away, I was glad. 

“They took Brant away and put him at hard 
labor for six months. The convicts worked on 
the road right outside of ouah front gate an’ 
they found out how David was smitten with 
me and I was smitten with him, and they told 
Brant. God knows, Governor, I’d die before 
I’d own up to this—but with a man’s life at 
stake, I jus’ simply got to own up. David 
and I, Governor—we’re wicked. That’s all. 
If Brant wanted to he had a right to kill us. 
So you jus’ simply have got to pardon him.” 

he was amazing. At the end of her im- 
passioned narrative she almost believed that 
she had told the truth. Nobody could have 
helped loving her. But there was a curious 
smile on the Governor’s face which had never 
left it, and his eyes had never once left Nora’s. 

He kept on smiling. After a time he said: 
“For what I am going to say to a woman, Miss 
Nora, any man who presumes to think that he 
is a Southern gentleman ought to be shot dead 
in his tracks.” The Governor’s smile was very 
tender and winning, and his eyes misted over 
as he said, ‘“‘“Miss Nora, you are a miserable 
little liar.” 

Then Nora broke down and wept very 
bitterly and told her old friend the whole 
truth. And he held her close in his arms, as if 
she were his own daughter, all the time that 
she was telling it. But because he conceived 
that he had been elected to his high office to 
serve not any beloved individual but the whole 
public, whom he most heartily despised and 
even hated, he refused to grant a pardon to 
Brant Orme. 


Nora did not tell David exactly what had 
passed at her interview with the Governor. 
He was more disappointed than she was. She 
had tried to do a little more than her duty by 
Brant, and if she had failed, at least her con- 
science was clear. But was it? A curious 
emotion came over her. It had come over her 
for the first time while she was telling her piece 
of fiction to the Governor. It had come over 
her on the way home a number of times. It 
was an emotion which made her wish that what 
she had told the Governor had been the truth. 
It was an emotion which made her wish that 
she had actually belonged to David, so that 
it might be too late for any process of civil 
law or of religious law or of-conscience to come 
between them. 

David had believed that Nora would surely 
succeed in obtaining a pardon from the 
Governor. That she had failed to do so was a 
bitter disappointment to him. Nevertheless it 
stimulated his mind to think of something 
which, leaving all human authority aside, and 
thwarted, might be of definite service to Brant. 


Six months of hard labor, the killing of 
Jimmy Crisp and the looking forward to those 
terrible thirteen upward steps to the trap in 
the scaffold just under the hangman’s clever 
noose, had not sufficed to change Brant Orme’s 
point of view. He was still right and everybody 
else was wrong. 

The eye which had been affected by his con- 
cussion of the brain no longer drooped. His 
brain had completely recovered from the 
pounding which David had given it. He was 
master of himself and, so far as it was in his 
power, of his situation. 
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“You,” he said to David, “have not bettered 
yourself in any way. I realize that, rotten as 
you are, there is so much good blood in you 
that you cannot accept my execution as a 
sanction for any further relations with Nora. 
As a matter of.future fact and history you will 
drop her like a cake which is much too hot to 
hold, let alone eat.” 

“Nora,” said David, “went to see the 
Governor——” 

“With whom she had a tremendous pull.” 

“The Governor——” 

“T suppose she worked her pull to the limit!’ 

“You know she did.” 

“All right, she did. And it wouldn’t pull. 
What else? Are you by any chance trying to 
tell me what good estimable human beings you 
and Nora are, so that at the last moment I 
will join your hands and give you my blessing?” 

“Brant, is there anything which I can do to 
make you believe that Nora and I would do 
anything in our power to help- you?” 

“Yes,” said Brant flippantly, “of course 
there is.” 

“What?” , 

“You scraped up some money to pay a 
shyster lawyer. Nora has talked with the 
Governor—an old friend who owes much to her 
father. Those things are merely gestures. If 
you want to prove that you’re decent, my dear 
fellow, why don’t you do something practical?” 

David glanced toward the barred window of 
the cell. “I have brought a perfectly good file 
and enough lengths of piano wire to reach to 
the ground. Where can you hide them?” 

Brant could not keep back the glint of hope 
that came suddenly into his eyes. But he said: 
“Why should I hide them? You would.repent 
and tell the authorities that I had them.” 

“Oh, Brant!” exclaimed David. 

“Well,” said Brant, “maybe you won’t. 
Time will tell. Give them to me—quick— 
when the guard isn’t looking. I’m watching 
him out of the corner of my eye. I'll tell you 
when.” A moment later he said: “Now!” and 
the transfer was made. 

“TI ought to have some. oil,” said Brant. 
“That file is going to squeak like blazes.” 

“They won’t let me see you again for a 
week.” 

“T’m not going to wait any week.” 

“Then I reckon I’ve done all I can do.” 

“There’s one thing I don’t see. If I do get 
out of this, I don’t quite see where you and 
Nora come in.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about us. The main 
thing is for you to get out—and stay out.” 

The guard now gave them his attention. 
He looked at his watch and said: “Time’s up.” 

“Good-by Brant. Good luck!’ 

But Brant had turned away and pretended 
not to hear. 


When David reached Orme he was tired and 
dejected. He did not believe that Brant would 
escape from the prison, and he could not there- 
fore see any hope of a happy future for himself 
and Nora. If Brant did escape and was not 
recaptured there was a hope. They would 
have to wait and wait and wait; but David 
could not but think that it would be possible 
to annul the marriage of a woman to a man 
with whom she had never lived, who had been 
at hard labor for stealing and condemned to 
hang for murder. 

He told Nora about the file and the wire. 
But she had already guessed. 

‘“‘Won’t it get you into some awful trouble?” 

“Sentiment in the South,” said David, 
“would be against punishing one brother for 
trying to help another. And it’s Brant’s only 
chance, and ours.” 

“What chance has he?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid. His cell is on the 
third story of the prison on the side toward 
the river. If they don’t hear the file squeaking 
—like a fool I didn’t take him any oil—he can 
get out of his cell and lower himself into the 
warden’s garden. But there is a very high 
wall around the garden. If he can find some 


way of climbing over that, there is still the 
river. 


Most of the river is too shallow for 





swimming, and the salt-mud bettom js 
too deep for wading. All we can do is to hope 
—against hope.” Re 

Days succeeded one another rapidly; by 
the two who waited and hoped had no news 
of anyone escaping from the Balestier pricgn 
And the Friday set aside for the execution gf 
Brant Orme drew near. sa 

David, who had never really believed that 
the execution would take place, now believed. 
Nora still hoped. But in case the execution 
did take place, she was making her plans fg 
leave as soon afterward as possible. David had. 
tried to dissuade her, but she would not hg 
dissuaded. fe 

“While Brant’s alive,” she said, “it’s differ. 
ent. And we can stand to get along. If he 
wasn’t alive, and still we couldn’t be married, 
and I kept on living here, David, and se 
you all the time, and loving you more q 
more all the time, why sooner or later we just 
plumb couldn’t stand it any longer, and——" 

“But Nora, my dear—you needn’t be afraid 
of me. You never need be afraid of me. [ij 
fight that fight out, and——’”’ 

“And I suppose you think that’s all the fight 
there is to it? That’s like a man. Maybe you 
have fought your fight and won, but I’m still 
fighting mine, and honey . . .” 

David had never seen so much color in her 
face, or such velvet depths in anyone’s eyes, 

“And honey,” she repeated, “if I have to 
stay around you much longer, I’m going to 
lose out.” 

David, who had boasted of winning a victory, 
now made the discovery that the said victory 
had been only a truce, and that once more the 
battle was on. He wondered if it was not 
possible to be at once wicked and happy, 
Devils with seductive voices seemed to whisper 
that it was not only possible, but very very 
usual. If he lost his fight—well, she wouldn't 
even try to fight hers. Something in her 
eyes told him that she knew of the battle that 
was on-and that she hoped that it would be 
lost. It was perhaps this knowledge alone 
which prevented him from losing it. 

He spoke bruskly, almost rudely: “You're 
right, Nora. We can’t go on like this always.” 

And he turned and walked out of the room. 
To save her soul Nora Brant could not have 
said whether she was glad or sorry. Ina very 
little while she knew that she was glad. 

Several more days passed and there was no 
sign of Brant. He was not going to escape. 
Even Nora now believed that at the appointed 
time he would be executed. 

On the night of Jimmy Crisp’s death Nora 
would have been willing to see her husband 
torn to pieces by wild horses. Sudden ven- 
geance born of rage and outrage is one thing. 
The cold dramatized vengeance of society is 
another. Her sympathy for Brant became 
very deep and profound. Even he had not 
by any possibility deserved what awaited him. 
No man can possibly. Nothing can deserve it 
except the society which countenances it. 










It was the Thursday before the Friday. 
Hannibal Orme, sick with a cold, spent the 
day in bed and had his meals carried up to 
him. Of late he had spoken more and more 
often of his favorite son. He asked no ques- 
tions, however. He made it apparent only that 
unless Brant was around he was always lonely 
and neglected. ; 
David passed most of the day doing odd 
jobs of a mechanical nature. The sink leaked. 
He fixed that. He replaced a plank on the 
back veranda, rotted to the danger point, by 
a sound one. The hinges of the door at the 
foot of the enclosed stairway in the 
squeaked. He oiled them. He also took the 
key out of the lock and oiled that, and tight- 
ened one of the screws by which the lock was 
fastened to the heavy door. The old man 
always liked to have that door locked at night. 
Nora spent part of the day packing. She 
had an aunt living in Augusta, Georgia, 
had decided to visit her while looking for work. 
It would be necessary for Nora to work unless, 
or until, she married again. 








That she must . 
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IRINCESS PAT Face Powder is a depar- 
ture, something different. Every woman 
ill want to try it because of newness 
me. ‘This natural curiosity can be gratified 
bysending for freesample. One of the things 
you will discover is that Princess Pat stays 
on as never a powder did before. 
Now as to the New Ingredient which ac- 
counts for Princess Pat being so different. It 
is Almond, and it replaces the rice or corn 
starch of familiar use in face powder. It has 
been ible with Almond to produce an 
entirely new degree of fineness. This, in turn, 
gives greater smoothness. These outward 
evidences of a delightful powder are notice- 
able immediately. 
But of immensely greater importance, is the 
effect of Princess Pat. Heretofore, 
women have not expected powder to 
improve the skin. It was not definitely made 
with that result in view. 


How Princess Pat Powder 


Benefits the Skin 

Here you have the idea which identifies Prin- 
cess Pat—the idea of abandoning the starch 
formulas, handed down from grandmother’s 
days, and finding in Nature’s storehouse a 
new powder base! Almond suggested itself 
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There is the. ne A 
Caress of soothing 


©Princess°Pat Complexion Powder! 


Not only does this New Ingredient give a softer, more clinging powder, 
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cAlmond in 


against coarse pores, blackheads and dryness 


above all things else. It is good for the skin, 
in lotions and creams. Its many virtues are 
known to every woman. And now the diffi- 
cult problem of using Almond for Princess 
Pat Powder is an accomplished fact. The 
new process is exclusive with Princess Pat. 
You will not find the Almond Base in any 
other powder. 

A frequent cause of coarse pores and black- 
heads iseliminated by Princess Pat Powder. 
The greatest medical authorities have found 
that starchy substances in face powder swell 
in the pores under the influence of theskin’s 
combined heat and moisture. Physicians 
prefer other than starchy powders for dusting 
skin surfaces when all possibility of irritation 
must be prevented. 


Thus Princess Pat Face Powder—containing 
no starch—fulfills the latest requirements of 
science. It cannot, through fermentation, 
cause blackheads or roughened skin texture. 
The most tender skin gratefully accepts 
Princess Pat, no matter how often or freely 
it is used. 

Thus Princess Pat Powder is to be preferred 
for two reasons. Its inimitable fineness and 
soft, velvety texture are a revelation as pow- 
der is ordinarily judged. And the presence 
of Almond aids materially in keeping the 
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skin soft, pliant and flawless. Often, coarse 
pores and blackheads are corrected with 
no more effort than a few weeks’ use of 


Princess Pat Powder. 
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Send for this big, generous free sam- 
ple. Sent in pretty red, gold and black 
enameled box—just thing for your 
purse. Plenty for a thorough test. 








PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2701 S. Wells St., Dept. 259, Chicago 


Entirely FREE! Send sample of 
Princess Pat, ““The Only Powder with 
an Almond Base.” 


Check shade you desire: 
FLESH—Light. blended rose 
WHITE—Pure, snowy white 
OLD IVORY—Rich, creamy flesh —— - 
BRUNETTE—Warm Gypsy Olive —— 
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Mme. la Marquise: 


From a letter written by 
Mme. la Marquise d’E.— 

















We women of Paris, City of Light, 
keep our hair always brilliant with 
a touch of henna in the shampoo. 

“Our hairdressers have proved to 
us that a touch of henna in the 
shampoo—just a touch, remember— 
means beautiful hair, whether the 
hair is blonde, or brunette. The secret 
is in how the shampoo is prepared.” 


ENNAFOAM SHAMPOO gives you 

the secret of the French hair- 
dresser. It makes the hair lustrous by 
the magic of just the right touch of 
henna, scientifically blended with 
cleansing vegetable oils. 


ennafoa 
cere 


If you cannot get Hennafoam Shampoo from 
your dealer send 50c to 





Hennafoam Corp., 511 West 42nd St., N.Y. 











a D! ive, i d ompt service for the protection 
and development of your ideas. Booklet of information, advice and 
form for disclosing idea, free on request. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
4 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 41 C Park Row, N. Y. City 
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Positions open 
in Tree Surgery 


Travel—more money—more 
health—a chance to grow 


We invite inquiry from sturdy, clean, in- 
dustrious young men, thorough Americans, 
single, free to travel, between 20 and 30 years 
old, with good practical education, able to 
furnish references on request. We are select- 
ing now a limited number of such men to enter 
our employ in 1926. Write for qualification 
blank to serve in place of personal interview. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 278 Federal 
Bldg., Kent, Ohio 





marry again, and soon, David insisted. Nora 
agreed that it would be the wise thing to do. 

“But loving you, David,” she said, “I just 
can’t. But I will if you will.” 

“T marry!” exclaimed David. “What non- 
sense! Whom and on what?” 

“Well, I suppose if you and I were free to 
marry, nothing would hinder us. You might 
marry Sally Sutton. She’s kind and good and 
pretty too; and plumb crazy about you.” 

“She is not.” 

“She is so.” 

He laughed. -“Some men,” he said, “are 
born with such little bits of hearts that there is 
room in them for only one person.” 

“Some women are born that way too, David. 
And I’m one of them. Oh dear, what a mess 
it all is. David...” 

“What, Nora?” 

“Did you ever see a man hanged?” 

“No. Once in the woods on the edge of the 
sycamore swamp I found a nigger hanging to 
a tree and cut him down; but he was shot full 
of bullets and had been dead for hours.” 

“A quick lynching isn’t so bad as the’ way 
the law hangs men. A newspaper reporter 
once told me all about a hanging. And David, 
I can’t get it out of my mind, and I keep 
thinking what poor Brant has got to go through, 
and it makes me sick—sick. If it’s decided that 
a man ought not to go on living, at least they 
might creep in on him when he was asleep and 
kill him quick. I’d be for fooling him right 
through.” 

“Things won’t be quite so bad for Brant as 
they are for some people. Doctor Thornwell 
knows the prison doctor, and he’s spoken to 
him, and Brant will be given so much morphine 
that he won’t really care what happens to 
him . . . I keep thinking about when we 
were little boys. We had the sweetest little 
mother, Nora. It’s the greatest wonder in 
the world that we didn’t grow up to be angels. 
But we didn’t.” 

“David, do you believe that Brant will see 
his mother again?” 

“Those questions are all beyond me, Nora. 
I know how you feel, and I respect your faith; 
but I think that faith must be a kind of sixth 
sense, because people who haven’t it simply 
don’t seem able to understand what it is. I 
think that it is possible to be good and not 
have any religion at all, but I think too that 
lots of people, if they didn’t have religion, 
would be bad. I don’t know.’ I don’t know 
anything. But I think that when we die— 
why, that’s the end of us.” 

“And I think that because of how much 
we'll have had to suffer in this world, David, 
that there raust be another world where it 
will be right for you and’ me to meet and be 
together always.” 

“Then you ought to be happy instead of sad. 
If I believed that, I’d go around laughing and 
jumping for joy, no matter how much pain 
hurt, and no matter how tired my legs were.” 

Ile smiled down at her with an immense 
tenderness. 

They had supper at six o’clock. 

At nine o’clock Nora said good night. But 
David knew that she would not go to bed. 
He knew that she would sit up all night, as if 
with the dying. He knew that she would 
meditate and pray. 

“T’d like it, David,” she said, “if a little 
before sunrise you’d knock on my door.” 

“T’ll have coffee and a good fire in the stove, 
if it’s chilly,” said David. 

“T’d like to be with you while it’s happen- 
ing,” she said. ‘You'll pray with me, won’t 
you, David?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I’ll pray.” 

And then, for the first time in his life, he 
kissed her—if you can call it a kiss. He 
leaned his head and touched his lips to the top 
of her hair. 

When David had made his father comfort- 
able for the night, he refilled the reading lamp 
in the hall, chose a volume from the library 


|and tried to read. But most of the night he 
| walked in the grounds, his head bowed, his 


thoughts long, heavy and sorrowful .. . 
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At half past five o’clock he made a fire jn 
the kitchen stove, and when the water jn the 
kettle began to steam, he went up-stairs 
and knocked on Nora’s door. She opened 
a gas instantly. He glanced toward the 


“You haven’t even tried to rest.” 

She shook her head. 

“The water will be boiling,” said David, 
“Will you come down and make me a cup of 
coffee? You make it lots better than I do,” 

“You haven’t been to bed either, David.” 

He shook his head, and they went down. 
stairs. But they stopped for a moment to 
listen at the old man’s door. They could hear 
his heavy breathing. 

Nora made coffee and they drank a few 
swallows each. 

“The awful part of it,”’ said David suddenly. 
“is that there isn’t a single thing you can 
do. I walked a lot in the grounds. I felt like 
hammering my head against the trees, | 
didn’t want to be awake. I didn’t want to be 
alive. I got to thinking that there might be 
something in prayer. I tried to pray. Do you 
suppose, Nora, that every time some poor 
devil is executed there are people who have to 
go through what you and I are going through?” 

“Do you suppose they’ve come for him yet, 
David?” 

David glanced at the clock and nodded, 
“It’s smoky here. Let’s go into the hall.” 

He felt as if something were clutching at his 
heart and trying to choke him. 

They went into the hall. After a minute or 
two David said, still with that sensation of 
choking: 

“We can’t tell exactly when it’s happen- 
ing . . . You said something about wanting 
me to pray with you. I’m not much good at 
praying, but I'll do the best I can. Ought we 
to kneel?” 

Nora did not answer. She simply knelt, 
and David knelt beside her, and they prayed 
for the soul of Brant Orme. 

In the midst of that praying there sounded 
in their ears sudden quick light footsteps on 
the veranda. The front door was flung open 
and dark against the faint light of the dawn 
was the figure of Brant Orme himself. 

He laughed in a ghastly way and said that 
he wasn’t dead yet and they needn’t look at 
him like that. 

“Brant,” said David, “I was never so glad 
to see anyone in my life. I thank God that 
you got away. I thank God.” 

“Thank yourself,” said Brant. ‘You did 
the trick. But there’s no time for talk. I’m 
too busy thinking. Have you a gun?” 

“Ves,” 

“T must rob you of that. I’ve been through 
enough. I won’t be taken alive.” : 

David kept a revolver in the drawer of his 
work table. He.got it and gave it to Brant. 

“Have you planned your get-away?” 

“Yes. But I’m not telling anyone. I trust 
you, Davie, because of the file and the wire, 
and the fact that I am here at all, but I’m not 
telling. The first thing I’ve got to have Is 
food and drink. Not whisky this time. What 
I need is coffee. But don’t for heaven’s sake 
think that because of fear and punishment I 


have changed fundamentally. I shall probably _ 


remain a bad egg till the end of the chapter. 
“David, you will get me coffee and some- 
thing to eat, won’t you? I'll have it in the 
kitchen. You’d better loaf around on the 
front porch”—he used the Southern po’ch— 
“Nora, and if you hear anything that sounds 
like men in a hurry, why you run back to 
kitchen and let me know.” 
The brothers repaired to the kitchen. . 
“T hope you make it, Brant,” said David. 
“I suppose,” said Brant, “that I’ve only 
about one chance in a million.” He shrugged 
his shoulders and directed how his eggs should 
be cooked. “Quite a lot of them,” he said, 
“boiled till they’re kind of thick and filling. 
While the eggs were boiling and the bread 
toasting, he remarked that Nora had her 
“going away” dress on and wanted to know 
why. David told him. 
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“ff you hadn’t escaped,” he said, “Nora was 
to off to an aunt she has in Augusta and 
look for work.” ; x 

Brant showed his surprise. “Do you mean 
to tell me that you two haven’t got a crush on 

ther?” , 

= I won’t tell you that.” 

“Then you've had a row?” 

“No.” 

“J don’t get you, then. With me hanged as 

ich as Hamon, I’d have thought you’d have 
felt like comforting the widow.” 

It was useless to explain a moral scruple to 
Brant. Still, David tried. “Your escape,” 
he said, “makes a great difference. I had to 
give testimony against you. After that I 
couldn’t have profited by your—your death.” 

“Well,” said Brant, “if I was in love with a 
man’s wife or a brother’s wife and it was my 
ese duty to get him hanged, I’d ask nothing 

tter.”” 

The eggs were ready. Brant broke them 
into a bowl and after seasoning them well with 
salt and pepper, began to eat ravenously. 

“What difference does my escape make?” 
he asked between mouthfuls. 

“[’'m hoping,” said David, “that you will 
renounce Nora in my favor. We might be 
able to get your marriage annulled.” 

“J won’t be around to prevent you,” said 
Brant, “but you won’t have an easy time. 
It would be better for you if I had been hanged 
and you were less scrupulous. Tell me, though, 
asman to man: You and Nora have had end- 
less opportunities . . . I took it for granted 
that you’d made a fool of me; but while I was 
waiting round to be bumped off, I began to 
have doubts.” 

“T am glad,” said David. 

Brant grunted and finished his eggs and 
“There, that’s that. Ill be off,” he 
said, and led the way to the hall. 

Nora standing on the veranda and listening 

heard. nothing. “Did you get some 
breakfast?” she asked. 

“T ate all the eggs in the house,” said Brant, 
“and now, if you’ve no objections, seeing it’s a 
matter of life or death to me, I want all the 
money there is in the house.” 

“You'll have to wake father and get some 
from him,” said David. 

A curious smile came over Brant’s face. He 
picked up the lamp which was still burning and 
moved toward the stair. His foot on the first 
step, he turned. 

“Tt would be a pity to wake the old man,” 
he said, “and as he keeps his room dark as the 
pit, I'll just borrow this lamp.” 

David took a quick step in Brant’s direction. 
Brant laughed, closed the door at the foot of 
the stairwell in David’s face and locked it. 
They could hear him going lightly up the stair. 

Nora looked at David, her eyes round and 
anxious. ‘What is he going to do?” 

“Take the old man’s money. He’d better 
look out for himself.” 

David was uncertain what to do. 

A sound of smashing glass and a scream cut 
short off in the middle determined him. 

He flung himself against the door and tried 
to break it down. He might as well have tried 
to batter down a tree with his fists. The door 
was of white oak, two inches thick. The hinges 
and the lock were of thick steel. 

David looked about for some mechanical 
aid. His tools were all in the barn.. The hall 
had nothing better to offer than a heavy iron 
poker. 

With this implement he began to strike one 
of the panels of the door with terrific blows. 
But between blows he heard a sound of feet 
coming down the stair. He stood back from the 
door. Hands could be heard fumbling about 
as if hunting for the door-knob. This was 
found: presently and turned. Then a hand 
could be heard hunting for the key. 

The door opened. And in the opening stood 
Hannibal Orme barefoot and in his night gown. 

He had his money bag in one hand. He 

ked enormous. His face was at once 
terrible and triumphant. 

Above him the conflagration occasioned by 
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the smashed lamp had already begun to rage. 

Suddenly the old man spoke. “A man,”’ 
he said, “broke into my room and tried to get 
my money. But I was too quick for him.” 

David glanced up the stair and knew that 
no man could pass through the furnace which 
now raged at the head of it and live. He could 
do nothing to help Brant, if indeed Brant 
needed help. And he turned to his father. 

The terrible look had gone out of the old 
man’s face. He seemed pleased as a child. To 
illustrate just how he had been able to get the 
better of the thief, lie needed both his hands. 
For once in his life he dropped his money bag, 
and he did not seem to know that he had done 
so. It fell to the floor with a heavy clash. He 
extended his huge hands and he showed how 
he had clasped them round the intruder’s neck. 

“The hangman,” he exclaimed jubilantly, 
“could not have done it better with a rope.” 

His face turned suddenly a dark red. And 
he fell forward full length, struck down by a 
thundering stroke of apoplexy. 


David knelt by his father’s side and laid his 
ear against his father’s breast. The heart had 
stopped beating. He rose to his feet and 
answered Nora’s look of horrified interrogation 
with a nod. Then he said: 

“Yes, honey, dead. And Brant too. Those 
old hands. I’ve often wondered why they 
were so strong. It was because there was no 
mercy in them . . . I'll just shut this door. 
The old house is gone; but we’ve a little time 
left. And I don’t like to hear the fire.” And 
he shut the door at the foot of the stair. 

“What are we going to do, David?” 

“You and I? Why, we are going to get 
married as soon as we can, and love each 
other always. I think I’d like to remember 
father just a-sitting in his old chair.” 

He lifted the dead man from the floor, not 
without straining his muscles to the breaking 
point, and seated him in the great chair, where, 
if the hours of brooding, sleeping and com- 
plaining could be added together, he must have 
spent several years of his life. 

Nora perceived the money bag lying where 
it had fallen. 

“Are you going to let the money burn, 
David?” 

“T thought of that,” he said. “I’d rather 
like to. But I have you to think about. And 
the first practical thought I have about you 
is that no matter how great the provocation is, 
I mustn’t make a fool of myself. I’m going to 
take the money. I hope there is a lot. And 
I’m going to leave the bag with father. He can 
do just as much good with the bag dead as he 
did with the money living.” 

Nora threw an arm around his waist and 
hugged him tight. ‘I can’t have you so bitter.” 

“T have many bitter things to remember,” 
he said. 

“You have me,” she said. 

David’s eyes misted over. He shook himself 
as if to free himself forever of all the bitter 
things that had gone before, and he said: 
“Having you, I have forgotten them.” 

Hannibal Orme sat in his old chair, and 
except for the difference in costume looked 
much as he had always looked. The neck of 
the empty money bag had been laid between 
the inert thumb and forefinger of his left hand. 

They could now hear very plainly the crash- 
ing and crackling of the fire that was destroying 
the upper stories of the house. 

“Tt’s going to be a clean sweep and a new 
start,” said David. 


“Yes,” said Nora, “but oughtn’t we to save | 


some of the beautiful old things?” 

“Do you want them?” 

“Oh, my dear, no! 
them.” 

“That’s true,” said David. 
mother’s love to think about, and thank God 
for that.” 


They saved the silver, the bergéres in the | 
boudoir, the Louis XVIth clock, chairs, tables, | 


the exquisite colonial sofa with its inlays of 
brass on which Jimmy Crisp had died. Then 


the ceiling on the dining-room burned through . 
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ul for it 
| Dat! enlightened woman is aware 
that the use of powerful poisons in 

feminine hygiene is fraught with many 
dangers. Prominent physicians everywhere 
are discouraging the employment of bi- 
chloride of mercury as well as compounds 
of carbolic acid. 
These and other powerful chemicals are 
actually a menace to house and home. 
The pity of it is that science has been in 
the past unable to offer other means of se- 
curing real protection against germs. 
But now, women may well be thankful 
that this old order of things has passed. 
No longer is the “skull and crossbones” 
danger necessary in the home. For Zonite, 
the remarkable new antiseptic, though 
more powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely applied to the 
human body, is absolutely son-poisonous. 
Zonite has been investigated and endorsed 
by prominent authorities. It is used by 
hundreds of hospitals, and by specialists. 
Its results are most satisfactory. It gives 
rea/ protection against germs and, in addi- 
tion, its action upon sensitive tissues is 
mildly stimulating and healthful. 
As a woman, you will be interested in 
reading the booklet offered below—writ- 
ten expressly for women. Thousands have 
sent for it and have been grateful for the 
helpful information which it contains. Sim- 
ply fill out the coupon and address it-Wo- 
man’s Div., Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. 

Zonite, despite its great germé- 4 

cidal power, is absolutely non- 

poisonous. This form of antisep- 

tic can beusedfreely inthe mouth, 

nose and throat to kill the germs 

that cause sore throat, colds and 

other respiratory diseases. 
In botties 

at all druggists 

50c and $1.00 
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Zonite Products Co., Womans Div 
Postum Bldg. 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
Feminine Hygiene booklet. (G-31) 
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OTint Gray Hair 
Safely 


Something no woman. likes ‘to consider 
and something every woman may avoid 
—gray hair. As it is'so,easy to restore it 
to the original shade. 

Brownatone has overcome the handicap 
for thousands. With this harmless liquid 
you can easily, safely and quickly tint 
your hair to any desired color—from 
lightest blonde to the various shades of 
brown or black. 


GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 


Brownatone has a permanency of color. It does 
not rub cff or wash out. After the first applica- 
tion it need only be applied to the new hair 
growth. 

Follow the example of thousands of satisfied 
users and tint your gray, faded or bleached hair 
with Brownatone or sale at all drug and de- 
partment stores, 50c and $1.50—two colors: 
lightest blonde to medium brown; dark brown to 
black. Trial bottle sent direct for 10c to cover 
postage and packing. 


We recommend NaTone Lemonated Shampoo for 
washing the hair. At dealers or direct, 50c. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL COMPANY 
1083 Coppin Bldg., - - - Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address: Windsor, Ont 
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A Bedi-Rubdown before bed 
—sleep like a log. It’s a gen- 
uinely good rubbing 
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and fell in, and David believed that the ground 
floor of the house was no longer safe. They 
had carried what they had saved to what they 
imagined to be a safe distance. They stood 
amongst these things and looked back at the 
house. It had never looked more beautiful. 
That was because fire perhaps is more beauti- 
ful than anything else—the yule log at 
Christmas—the sun—the light in the Beloved’s 
eyes! 

David began to look about among the tables 
and the chairs and the silver and the porce- 
lains to see what had beén remembered and 
what forgotten. All of a sudden he laughed 
and said: ‘The cotton seed is in the servants’ 
dining-room. We sure do need that.” 

The flames had not yet reached the kitchen 
wing. It required no heroism to rescue the 
seed. There was an immense sack of it. It 
took all of David’s strength to carry it. 

For one gorgeous and unforgetable moment 
the House of Orme was a stately, generous and 
beautiful house entirely built of flames. Then 
it fell in. 

And neighbors who lived five or six miles 


| away, like the Suttons, and who had seen the 


smoke began to arrive. 

David whispered to Nora, “Nobody must 
ever know what father did.” 

They gave out that Hannibal Orme had died 
of a long anticipated stroke of apoplexy. They 
allowed people to think that in so dying he 
had overturned a lamp, and that it had been 
impossible to face the flames and bring his 
body out. 

It seemed terrible to the neighbors that 
flames should have had the great body rather 
than worms. They helped David to store the 
furniture in an outbuilding and to hitch the 
old horse to the buggy. 

Then he and Nora set out for Balestier. In 
the back of the buggy was a large box full of 
old silver, the Lamaire cups, the Corinthian 
candlesticks, the two little apple trees that 
David’s mother had loved, and a dozen other 
pieces that were worth more than their weight 
in gold. The money with which Hannibal 
Orme had now at last parted was stuffed into 
David’s pockets. 

“Have you any plans?” Nora asked. 

“The following,” said David. ‘First to the 
bank. Then to the license bureau, and then 
to a minister.” 

“But David, how can we get married? We 
don’t know that Brant is dead. We don’t 
know that he didn’t climb out of a window 
and escape.” 

“My father’s room,” said David, “as you 
know was over the dining-room. I didn’t like 
to tell you at the time, but when that ceiling 
fell, Brant fell with it. He had been terribly 
burned, of course, but I knew that it was Brant. 
So you are free.” 

“And when we are married, David, where 
are we going to live?” 

“T think that we had better rent a little 
farmhouse with a few good acres of cotton 
land. Next year we’ll be able to plant a lot of 
land. There is no reason why we shouldn’t 
get rich—not too rich, that’s no good—just— 
rich enough to be happy.” 

“T’m just rich enough to be happy right 
now,” said Nora. “I ought not to be glad that 
your father and Brant are dead; but I am.” 

“Between them,” said David, “they were 
destroying us. I don’t know how much money 
there is, but there would have been enough 
with energy and patience to have made Orme 
blossom like a rose.” 

“What will you do with Orme, David?” 

“When we are rich enough, I would like to 
live there.” 

“We'd have to build. Would we build where 
the old house stood?” 

“Clean across the fields and beyond the pines 
there’s a lovely rise of land. It is covered with 
the finest live oaks I ever saw. You look down 
on the river. That’s where I’d like to build, 
and grow old.” 

“We could cover the ruins of the old house 
with honeysuckle,” said Nora. 

“So that we will never have anything 
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but the sweet memories of it,” he sai 
“TIsn’t it fun to be in love, when it’s right to 
be in love?” She nestled closer to his side. 


Everything came out just as they had 


planned. They stored the silver at the bank. 


and deposited the money. There were three 
thousand and seven hundred and thirty-six 
dollars and two cents. They got their license 
and were married. 

But there were difficulties to be overcome. 
And it was only the good reputation which 
David bore in his community which made this 
possible. Certain calcined bones were sworn 
to by the Sheriff and one of his deputies as 
being the body of Brant Orme. And nobody 
who knew David could ever have been per- 
suaded that he might have done murder to 
inherit a little money and his brother's wife. 

They rented a little farm in a good country, 
and David planted his cotton seed. He raised 
more bales to the acre than his neighbors, and 
the fiber of his cotton was longer than theirs 
and fetched more money per pound. 

They rented more land and grew more 
cotton. The belief that David had had in 
himself and in the seed which he had bred was 
justified. In years when his neighbors made 
no money, he made some. In the years when 
their books showed profits, he showed killings, 
When these things were shown to be sure be- 
yond dispute, David’s neighbors began to 
follow David’s methods. 

When the Ormes at last felt that they were 
justified in returning to Orme and building the 
house they had dreamed about, there were six 
Ormes altogether—David and Nora and the 
four boys. Born just two years apart, these 
boys when they were stood in a row resembled 
a little flight of stairs. 

If Nora could have looked ahead she would 
have named them Mathew, Mark, Luke and 
John, not as a compliment to the boys but asa 
compliment to the apostles. But she hadn't 
been able to look ahead, and only two of them 
had names out of the Bible—David and John. 
The other two had family names—Middleton 
and Fairfax. 

While the new home was building it was 
decided to enlarge it, and everybody hoped 
that the next Orme would be a girl. 

They had been living in the new home fora 
year. It was a sweet home to live in. By day 
the voices of the children made it sweet, and 
by night the voices of the mocking-birds. 

But one day David was prowling around the 
ruins of the old house, now a jungle of honey- 
suckle, and he got to thinking about the old 
days and the old bitternesses and pains. 

He had lost his old quiet and reserve. He 
had turned into an exceedingly joyous person. 
His memories were without any tinge of 
morbidity. Horror had not marked him. 

He got to thinking about that day when, 
Brant being in prison, he had, as it were, tried 
to run away from himself, and had not suc- 
ceeded, but had turned and run straight to 
Nora’s room and found her mending his socks 
and crying. 

The more he thought about that the less 
interested he became in the ruins. And he 
turned and walked very quickly the long mile 
between the old house and the new. Now and 
then he laughed out loud and called himself an 
old fool. Nevertheless he kept on walking. 

It was still broad daylight when he reached 
the new house, but the children were having 
supper, and being hungry, the new house was 
quiet. He went straight to Nora’s room, and 
there she was by the window, mending. 

He stepped into the room and shut the door. 

Nora looked up and smiled presently. i 

“Do you remember once in the old days, 
said David, ‘I came bursting in on you like 
this, and you were mending and crying?” 

“T remember,” said Nora. 

“Well, this time,” said David, “you're not 
crying.” 

“] should say not,” said Nora, and she 
laughed, and gathering all the mending and 
the appurtenances thereof, she put them 

THE END 
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The Heart of Juanita (Continued from page 72) 


o'clock. Juanita had him upon his way at ten, 
the miscellaneous orders he brought back 
ed and shipped before she sent him out 
with the luncheon list. : 

“Have to work tonight?” Mason, delighted 
with the old president’s comments, asked her 

ledly at four o’clock. 

“Mr. Mason, we haven’t enough to do!” 
she answered, as surprised as he. 

ily Wilson was absent until Thursday. She 
came back to find order, peace, adequate 
routine, and it was a full week before she could 
to have Juanita fired and to have 

things begin to slip back into their old com- 

ble grooves. 
ioWhat’s. all this?”’ she asked, scarlet-faced, 
a dozen times, during the first bewildering 
hour after her return. “Who had the nerve 
to open my safe—there were orders there that 
nobody except me knew anything about. 
What’s this packing table doing up here? I’m 
ing‘ right down to see Mr. Potter.” 

“Lissen, Lily,” the girls said, “we’ve been 
getting through at four o’clock, nothing to do 
—you never saw anything like it. And some- 
body suggested that we keep the boys’ pack- 
ing table here; and then we wouldn’t have 
to keep sending messengers back and forth.” 

“Qh, for the Lord’s sake!’ Miss Wilson said 
disgustedly. ‘“‘I ast you not to leave them 
open the safe, ’Nita,” she said acidly to 
Juanita. “You’ve upset the whole place—I 
hope you girls have had a good time, showing 
them that they could fire a few of you and get 
along just as good. I’m going right down 
to ask Mr. Potter if I’ve got to have a lot of 
boys hammering boxes up here and wasting 
my girls’ time.” 

And Miss Wilson untied her silesia apron 
and switched herself away. She had some 
mysterious pull with Mr. Potter, one of the 
vice-presidents, although he =<ver saw her 
and was only occasionally in his office. 

Two days later, kindly, indifferently, with- 
out explanation, Juanita was told by Mason 
that her services would no longer be needed 
by the firm. They had to cut down their 
forces, he said, and as she was the last young 
lady to be employed, she could see—— 

She returned, sick at heart, to the office, 
and all the girls looked down at their work 
and were very busy when she came in. Juanita 
steadied herself with work; she didn’t care— 
there were other jobs! Miss Wilson, beside 
her, penciled absorbedly, went down-stairs and 
returned before she said kindly: 

“What's the matter, ’Nita?” 

She was astonished when Juanita, not with- 
out a hint of tears, told her. “What do you 
know about that!’ she exclaimed. But she, 
and all the other girls at luncheon, were 
enormously reassuring about the ease with 
which Juanita could get a new job. Lots of 
jobs this summer. 

‘Tl tell you, Nita,” Lily Wilson said con- 
fidentially, on Juanita’s last day in the mail 
order department. “It don’t do to go over 
the heads—see? There’s a lot a girl like you 
can’t understand in a position like this, things 
it takes years to grasp, see? And when you 
Just carried it all—now, mind you, I’m glad 
you did, because I don’t like Mason—when 
you carried it all over his head, it got you in 
wrong; do you see?” 

“Why, he told me this morning that he 
thought it was a shame to let me go, and that 

had talked to Mr. Kane!” Juanita protested. 

Miss Wilson colored deeply. “Ain’t that 
Mason all over?” she said. “The big hypo- 
crite! No, you see how it is,”’ she went on, ina 

w tone, ‘you made an impression on old 
Brucie—nobody cares what he thinks—and 
you had the whole place ian uproar, and the 
safe opened, and the boys with their packing 
table here, and it just—it just wouldn’t work 
out, do you see? The first thing they do is 

firing people. ‘Now, I’ve been here 
Seven years,” Lily added in conclusion, “and 
know that the only way to run this 





department is the way I run it, and that it 
can’t be run any different.” 

And Juanita, who had been answering 
advertisements in her noon hour, admitted 
humbly that Lily was probably right. 

Then suddenly she had grippe—Juanita, 
who had never been ill in her life! 

“Just a touch of old-fashioned influenza,” 
the doctor said cheerfully to Miss Duval, in 
the hall. But Miss Duval was not so happy 
about it. To have grippe in her house, in mid- 
summer, was an actual menace. All boarders 
were unreasonable, and to be exposed to con- 
tagious disease gave them a foothold. Miss 
Duval, on the afternoon of the doctor’s visit, 
went in to see Juanita, holding a folded hand- 
kerchief soaked in disinfectant to her mouth, 
and spoke of a hospital. 

Doctor Brunker, it appeared, could move 
Juanita without expense of transit to a nice 
hospital, where she could share a room with 
another patient for eleven dollars a week. 
Imagine, when sick persons frequently paid 
forty-five and fifty. 

Juanita was too dully wretched to know or 
care what was done with her. Miss Duval 
packed her bag and helped her uncomfortably 
into her clothes. She had but a hazy impres- 
sion of the ambulance, where she lay flat on a 
cot, with a pretty nurse watching her. She 
was being moved, she was in an elevator, she 
was flat in a coarse, exquisitely clean and tightly 
unwrinkled bed at last; somebody said, ‘‘She 
seems sleepy; this will help that headache, I 
think.” 


Oh, she was in such pain—she was in such 
pain! Oh dear, why must there be pain? 





“Better, thank you,” she said aloud. 

“And if you want me, see—feel here for | 
your bell,” the nurse was saying. 

“Oh, thank you!”’ But Juanita would not 
open her eyes. To do that would be to send 
waves of pain through her head. 

She was nearly three weeks in the hospital, 
after all, and in that time she was happy. The 
nurses loved her, and there were always | 
persons less fortunate to talk to. 

Nobody came to see her, except Miss Duval 
on the fourth day, but then Juanita expected 
nobody and was not disappointed. Miss Duval 
asked her if she wished her room held, and 
Juanita, thinking hastily, in a state of exhaus- 
tion, thought she did. In that case, Miss Duval 
told her, the charge would be small, four 
dollars a week, and Juanita’s eyes watered 
with feeble gratitude. 

Still, illness was expensive. Her hospital 
bills were almost fifty dollars, and her doctor’s 
bill forty more. 

The first days, once returned to Miss Duval’s, | 
were hard days. In the mornings she hunted a 
position, in the afternoons lay on her bed 
resting. Up to the time of her illness she had 
not told her landlady that she was no longer 
employed by Steele and Stern; now everybody 
in the house knew. 

She presently found herself debating between 
a position of companion and mother’s helper, | 
or saleswoman in a large Market Street de- 
partment store. The first looked sheltered, 
safe and—if the two babies were nice babies 
—pleasant. So Juanita went, upon a soft 
August afternoon, to Mrs. Peter Phillips, in 
Thousand Oaks. : 

To find herself in this perfectly new, per- 
fectly equipped little house, with husband, wife, 
babies and friends so oddly new too, was un- 
speakably appalling. Their little meals, their 
carefully counted sixes in flat silver. Their 
pleasantly limited conversations, their small 
bright car, their radio, telephone, upright 
piano, somehow frightened Juanita. 

The house, with its garden and two oaks, 
was set among other similar houses, lonesome 
and isolated beyond words to a newcomer. 

Juanita, finding that “companion and 
mother’s helper’? meant cook, waitress, house- 
keeper, nurse and parlor-maid, pleaded the | 
weakness left by her late illness and presently | 
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The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove: 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money... 


Send for FREE Beok 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
ou FREE this valuable work, ‘‘Physical 
oice Culture’’-- Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 

to give you this book You assume no ob- 

_ ligation but ‘will do yourself a great and 

lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 
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1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 11-76 Chicago 
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Dr. Folts soap is the up-to-date way to 
reduce arms, legs, hips, double chin. 





Why should you 
turn to diets, ex- 
ercise or drugs 
—now that a 
positive and AB- 
SOLUTELY 
HARMLESS 
EXTERNAL 
way to melt excess fat 
from any part of the body 
is offered you? To quickly 
get ideal slender lines all 
you need to do is to wash every night from five to 
ten minutes the parts you wish to reduce with a good 
lather of DR FOLTS SOAP. 

This soap as soon as applied is absorbed by the 
tissues and suppresses excessive fat without any pos- 
sible chance of harming the most delicate skin, It 
has been found ideal to get rid of double chins be- 
cause the skin is not left flabby or wrinkled after the 
reducing—fat men and women are now using this 
wonderful soap with amazing results—reductions of 
15 to 20 inches in hips are of common occurrence 
every day. 2 to 3 cakes of soap works wonders. 

Try it yourself—go to any good drug store or de- 
partment store—get DR. FOLTS SOAP (beware of 
cheap imitations). If your druggist is out of it he 
can get it for you from his wholesaler or you can 
send a check or money order direct to the Scientific 
Research Laboratory, 1841 Broadway, Dept. 156, 
N. Y. C. DR, FOLTS SOAP sells for 50c a cake, 
or 3 for $1.20. 
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—somewhat to the resentment of the young 
Phillipses—made her escape. Mrs. Phillips 
asked her, on the uncomfortable last afternoon, 
if she, Marian Phillips, nad not taiked kindly 
with Juanita, if she hac. not loaned her books 
and snegested that she walk on Thursday with 
the Bilhugsc-’ nursc, and Juanita murmured 
“Yes, Mrs. Phillips,’ and counted the minutes 
remaining, by the bright new kitchen clock. 

The next day she went to work for the de- 
partment store, so grateful for associates, for 
gossip in dull moments, for customers, with 
their crotchets and demands, that she almost 
sang aloud as she walked along crowded and 
jostling Market Street to Miss Duval’s. 

It seemed to lead nowhere. The girls with 
whom she associated were, most of them, 
common girls. But Juanita felt it a haven; 
she made an excellent and conscientious sales- 
woman, and she was careful now not to know 
more than her betters, and so made no enemies, 
and was raised in her fourth week to seventeen 
and a half dollars. 

More than that, at the Mayfair one could 
buy garments, hats and shoes and coats, at a 
ten percent discount; there were sales just for 
the benefit of the employees, when everything 
went below cost. 

Sometimes, girl fashion, when she was tired 
and blue, Juanita cried herself to sleep at 
night. Twenty-four, and no mother, and they 
—they had been cruel to her! She had not 
asked Kent to concern himself in her affairs, 
but he had done so, and had then hurt her— 
ruined her life where men were concerned. 
She had not forced herself into the brilliant 
and luxurious atmosphere of Mrs. Chatterton’s 
home, she had not schemed to win Billy 
Chatterton’s admiration; all this had come 
to her naturally, and with so much pleasant- 
ness, so much dignity and beauty. 

Juanita remembered her early walks to 
church, only last winter, and felt her throat 
grow stiff with tears. “What have I done!” 
she would sob into her pillow. ‘Things like 
this don’t happen to other girls!” 

But at other times she was resigned, if not 
cheerful. A good book, discovered in one of 
the second-hand shops, would make her happy 
for days. The first red, windless twilights of 
the autumn were a delight to her, and some- 
times, on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon, she 
would walk along the crowded piers, dreaming 
exquisite dreams about far-away ports and 
flags she had never seen. 

More than once she passed, on her solitary 
walks, the old building of the Sun, and won- 
dered, with a quickening heart, if Kent Fergu- 
son ever came and went there now. But she 
never inquired; the mere thought of him was 
perilous to all her painfully gained philosophy, 
her slowly erected house of life. 


One late October evening, when the angry 
red of sunset had died from the troubled sky 
above Twin Peaks, and when Market Street 
had burst into gushes of light, Juanita suddenly 
found herself looking into the astonished and 
excited face of Billy Chatterton. 

At one moment she had been indifferently 
drifting along, looking at shop windows. In 
the next she stood stricken with senseless 
terror, her heart pounding, her face whitened, 
the whole past brought to her again in a rush 
of fear and reluctance. 

Billy was handsomer, rosier, kinder of smile 
and whiter of teeth than ever. 

“Juanita!”’ 

She gave him a nervous hand, in a shabby 
glove. “Hello, Billy. How—how are they 
all?” she faltered. 

“How are you?” he countered, accenting 
the last word significantly. ‘And where in 
heaven’s name have you been?” 

“Qh, nowhere!” she said, smiling. ‘Here 
in town.” 

“Will you come to dinner with me, Juanita?” 
Billy asked, glancing at his wrist-watch in a 
businesslike way. ‘Then we can talk.” 

“Oh—oh, but I’m afraid I can’t! I—TI live 
*way out on Franklin Street.” 

“‘Couldn’t you telephone?” 
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“Well, not very well. Miss Duval’s 
there tonight. She went to her sister’s,” 

“Then why can’t you come with me?” 

It was against all reason; it was not what 
she wanted to do. But they were 
silently down Market Street together and 
although Billy’s hand barely touched her elbow 
Juanita felt that escape was impossible. : 

He lightly guided her into the long arcage 
of the Palace Hotel, that was crowded with 
circling and moving streams of men. 

“T look awful,” Juanita murmured. 

“You look fine,” he answered, almost ah. 
sently. She saw that the head waiter kney 
and was anxious to please him. “We've been 
in the country all day—just want a quick 
supper, Theodore,” Billy told him. 

They were put into a quiet corner, where 
could see without being seen. Juanita took 
off her gloves, looked in the mirror in her hand- 
bag, pulled at a soft gold lock of hair. 

There were very few diners at this hour 
in the enormous room, but groups were be. 
ginning to filter in, and the musicians were in 
their places. Juanita was trembling. - But 
under her nervousness there ran the delicious 
appreciation of warmth, soft rugs, music, sub- 
dued lights, luxury again. 

Billy ordered rapidly, expertly. His assent 
to the waiter’s last deferential suggestions were 
almost feverish. And when the man was 
gone his first word and first action so touched 
and astonished Juanita that she felt a sort of 
delicious weakness stealing over her. 

He put his elbow on the table, and his head, 
with its crisply ruffled and sternly brushed 
yellow hair, into his hands, and the voice 
she heard was almost a groan: “Oh, my Lord! 
I’ve found you—I’ve found you!” 

It shook her so that she felt her citadel 
trembling; tears came, and the hand that she 
stretched for her goblet was unsteady. 

“T’ve waited for this so long,” Billy said, 
looking up, with his lashes wet, and speaking 
a little thickly, although he smiled, “that I 
can’t believe it!” 

“No, and I can’t believe it either,’ Juanita 
echoed. But he hardly seemed to hear her. 
Did he notice the shabby coat, she wondered, 
the plainness of her gown, the dreadful condi- 
tion’ of her shoes? 

“You’re working?”’ he asked. 

“TIn—in a store.” 

“In a store—oh, my Lord, Juanita, why 
didn’t you write me?” 

“T didn’t—suppose you’d care,” was what 
she began to say, but she substituted— 
“think of it. Truly, Billy.” 

Again he rested his elbow on the table and 
put his hand tight over his eyes. “I never 
thought I’d hear you call me that again,” he 
said, in a whisper. ‘Juanita, haven’t you seen 
any of the ‘personals’ I put in the Sun?” 

She looked too honestly astonished to be 
acting. 

“I addressed them to ‘J. E.,’” he added 
eagerly. “Didn’t you see one? Oh, I’m glad— 
you didn’t see them and just ignore them!” 

“No,” she answered, wonderingly. “I never 
saw one. Perhaps I wouldn’t have known that 
‘J. E.’ was for me anyway.” 

“Well, I’ve found you now,” he said, “and 
T’ll never lose you again. You've got to listen 
to me, and you’ve got to let me be your friend! 
Juanita,” he pleaded, as she made no answer 
but only stared at him with troubled eyes, “J 
know you didn’t want to go to the Philippines 
—I don’t blame you. But that’s no reason why 
you should punish me.” : 

“T don’t want to punish anybody,” she said, 
looking down through a dazzle of tears. 

“Juanita, you'll have to tell me, dear! Was 
it on my account that my mother fired you? 

The color stained her clear skin; she f 
him bravely. “Mrs. Chatterton didn’t send 
me away. I went of my own accord.” : 

Billy stared at her. “They told me that, 
he said simply. “I didn’t believe them. You 
didn’t leave any address. Nobody knew 
where you were. But why?” 


“T had to,” she answered uneasily. 
“You won't tell 


me?” he questioned, 
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disappointed. “All right. But tell me this—had 
itanything to do with me~ your going, I mean?” 

“Qh, nothing!” And for the first time 

icht he saw her old friendly smile. 

“You were there when my father was hurt?” 

“J jeft that night. It was something you 
couldn’t understand and that I can’t explain, 
Billy,” Juanita continued slowly, feeling for 
words. “But it had nothing to do with you.” 

“Tt was Ferguson!” he inferred shrewdly, 
and the quick change in her face confirmed 
his suspicion. “You didn’t——” Billy inter- 
rupted his own question, and was silent for a 
moment, but his heart sang. Had she refused 
Ferguson, perhaps? Had he annoyed her? 
This was a new thought, infinitely consoling. 
“You tell me that mother had nothing to do 
with it?” he asked, with a dawning return of 
the old boyish gaiety in his voice. 

“J didn’t even say good-by. She hadn’t the 
faintest idea that I was going,” Juanita, now 
busy with “oysters Kirkpatrick,” was glad to 
be able to answer truthfully. 

“She told me so. I didn’t believe her. I 
thought for weeks that she knew where you 
were,” Billy said. ‘Do you like these?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“Love them,’’ Juanita answered simply. 
“They don’t have them in the cafeterias, or at 
Muller’s Bakery,” she added, with a hint of 
her old dimple twitching at the corner of her 
demure mouth. 

He looked at her sharply, concernedly. 
“You're thin,’ he stated discontentedly. 

“Perhaps thinner,” she conceded. And as 
the lovely hour, the music and soft lights, the 
blended perfume of flowers and finely groomed 
womanhood, the warmth and savor of the 
food all reached senses long hungry for them, 
fear left her, resistance left her, and in the most 
natural tone she had used tonight, a tone 
touched with wistfulness, with tears, she could 
falter: “I’ve had—had a hard time.” 

“You darling!’ Billy whispered, his own 
eyes blinking tears. And his big hand, hard 
and warm, touched hers. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, laughing in vexation 
at herself as she groped in her jacket pocket for 
a handkerchief. Billy extended her his big, 
fresh, finely monogrammed one, and she seized 
it gratefully. ‘Tell me about your f-f-father!”’ 
she stammered, fighting for self-control. 

“Well, you were there when he was hurt, 
when we had our smash,” Billy began with 
anxious briskness. ‘(He and I were in the 
motor-car going up to town, and by luck 
mother hadn’t gone out—she was up-stairs 
when they brought us in.” 

The memory of that up-stairs room rose 
before Juanita’s eyes as he spoke, and she 
turned pale. Jane, beautiful in her lacy 
garments, held tight in Kent’s big arms, his 
dark head bent over her . . . 

“Go on,” she said. 

“You left that afternoon, didn’t you? It 
broke mother all up, too.” 

She nodded. “I—had to,” she offered 
evasively. 

“You remember that my father’s head was 
struck, The car was an absolute wreck, and 
poor Weeks instantly killed. It was Weeks’s 
fault—there was a man on the track there, 
with the ‘stop’ sign up, but apparently he 
didn’t see it. But you knew all this! My 
father was unconscious for days, and he kept 
saying, ‘Look out there, man! That bell’s 


‘Tinging!’ It must have been the last thing he 


said before the crash. 

“Next morning, or maybe that night, I 
asked for you, and Kent said that you had 
been the one to break the news to my mother. 
I never have known,” Billy diverged, “when 
you got away.” 

“I took the four-fourteen up to town— 

honed into the village for a hack to take 
me and my trunk to the station,” Juanita 
explained. “I went down to the side door. 

e whole place was upset because of the 
accident—nobody stopped me.” 

“Well, the next day I asked Justine or some- 

y where you were,” Billy continued. “And 
Ver it was—I’ve forgotten—said that you 





”” His voice fell, he 





were gone. My Lord 
shook his head, frowned and sighed. ‘My 
Lord, that was terrible!’’ he resumed. “Well, 
anyway, it looked for a couple of days as if 
my father was dying, but he didn’t. 
been terribly shaken, though, and it affected 
him—permanently, they think now, like a 
sort of stroke. He sits in a chair, perfectly 
happy—he reads the papers, and the men 
come out from the office sometimes and talk 
to him for an hour—he keeps in touch.” 

“They didn’t go East, then—or to Spain?” 

“Oh, no! He’s not moved from one room, 
except to be wheeled onto the porch when the 
weather’s fair, since that night. Mother’s 
not been ten feet away from him—she’s been 
wonderful!” Billy said. ‘“She’s devoted to my 
father anyway,” he added. “Mighty few 
women would have done what she’s done. 
They’ve changed the house, put a bathroom | 
and dressing-room down-stairs, and built a/| 
platform where the porch with the parrots 
used to be, so that now he never has any 
stairs. And he has two nurses. Kent— 
Juanita, are you going to have one of these?” 

She looked at the tray of cakes blindly. 
Her heart was bursting. 

“That brown one, please.” 

“Kent,” Billy resumed, plunging his fork 
into his own pastry, “was a trump. He stuck 
around, making suggestions and bossing every- 
body, for a couple of weeks.” 

“Oh! He’s not there now, then?” 

“Oh, no! He left my father, and left the 
Sun right afterward.” 

“But why? Do you know?” 

“Except that he’s a restless sort of a guy. 
He’s a natural born tramp, all right. He told 
me that he had been on a job for my father 
trying to find somebody, and that he had 
found him—it was a question of some property 
for the new Sun building, as clearly as I got 
it, and as that was all he was expected to do, 
he was going to beat it. Afterward I know 
he was here in the city for a while, and then 
he went down to Los Angeles, and he was down 
in the Monterey neighborhood for a few weeks.” 

“Down in the Monterey neighborhood! 
What for?” 

“TI don’t know. But one of the boys in the 
office said he was. I’m in the office now,” 
Billy announced. “I was going around the 
world when I graduated, but that’s all changed 
now. I'll stick around here for a while. The 
old man,” he added affectionately of his father, 
“Ss tickled to death that I’m on the Sun; they 
both are. I have rooms in town here, at the 
club, and drive down every other night and 
have dinner with them. Mother reads aloud, 
and plays the piano, and beats the old man at 


He'd | | 








‘Russian Bank,’ and lets a few friends in 


occasionally—I don’t believe my father ever | 
was happier in his life, really. His right leg is | 
helpless, and he gets pains in his arms, in the | 
back of his head too, if he makes any effort. | 


Otherwise he’s as fit as ever.” 

“You told me,” she said, “that Kent had 
found the man he was hunting for. Was any- 
thing ever done about that? He told me the 
man’s name once—a man to whom a piece of 
Mission Street property had been left. Wasn’t 
your father anxious to buy that piece, to build 
the new Sun building? Was that the man he 
found?” 

“Well, it’s all mixed up. Yep, that was the 
man,” Billy said. “A man named Fitzroy, 
something Fitzroy. It was just at the time of 
my father’s accident, you know, when we didn’t 
know what would happen to the Sun—much 
less the new building. Kent was talking with 
mother a few days after the accident, and he 
said that he had found this fellow. He said 
that as soon as my father could talk he’d have 
a long talk about it. Of course, we weren’t so 
interested then—the main thing was to see 
whether the old man was going to come back. 


“Kent stayed around, made suggestions— | 
the down-stairs suite for my father was his | 


idea. And then he left, saying that he’d get 


in touch with us as soon as he located. And 
by golly,” Billy finished boyishly, “it shows 
what an old tramp he is—he’s not sent us a | 
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line fram that day to this, except once, and 
that was to my father. It said love and all 
that,”’ Billy summarized carelessly, ‘‘and that 
Fitzroy had given him the slip again, but that 
the moment he placed him he’d let us know. 
And that was in May.” 

Billy sat forward as he talked, bringing his 
glowing, eager young face as close to hers as 
possible, and Juanita leaned back, in a delicious 
mood of luxury and relaxation to which she had 
long been a stranger. 

Why she did not know, but the knowledge 
that Kent had been as much a stranger to the 
household in San Mateo as to herself for all 
these months brought the first solace it had 
known to the dull, familiar pain in her heart. 
A wandering tramp, irresponsible and un- 
reckonable—that was Kent. Not Kent, but 
the women who were so ready to love him were 
the.blamable ones! 

“?Nita—for that’s what I always call you 
to myself,” Billy began presently, resting his 
chin in his two hands, “I’ve been trying all this 
time to forget you... It can’t—be done.” 

“Ah, ‘don’t!’ she whispered, looking-down, 
herthroat thickerfing. mos 

_ “T was only: a ‘kid last year,” he said. “I’ve 
had trouble, ‘responsibility since thén. But 
I’ve got.a job now, and it’s big enough to take 
care of me.dnd_a wife too. I know it’s all 
‘boss’s son’ talk, my, work on the Sun,” he 
added youthfully, “But I did do some work at 
the Convention, and they liked it all right. 
And I know this,” he broke off to say ani- 
matedly. “I know that I’m cracked about 
my work; it’s my job, all right; I’ll never like 
anything better. And that makes the old man 
feel—good. In fact, I’m ace high at the 
moment, with both him and my mother. And 
she’s sorry you beat it. I know she is. We’ve 
not talked about it much, but one day she said 
she’d give a million dollars to know where 
you were—and-she meant it, too! 

“T thought,” he went on, as Juanita, with a 
flushed and troubled face, studied the table- 
cloth and was silent, “I, figured it out that 
mother had sent you off. or at least knew why 
you had gone, but that you’d really given her 
the slip in the end. Anyway, thére’s no mis- 
taking how worried and sorry she is about it— 
she’s crazy to hear from you.” : " 

In thought Juanita had resisted all this ‘a 
hundred times. But this was warm and living 
fact, contact again with the old, perilously 
sweet atmosphere. 

Most touching, most poignantly shaking of 
all,.was that Billy liked her. She had known 
him less than a year, yet she knew his home life, 
his father and mother, his natural environment. 
He seemed an old friend, one with whom she 
did not have to make her way—already, 
admittedly, he liked her. 

His car was in a garage across the street; 
it was an open roadster, slimly built, shining, 
exquisite as a bird. Juanita, in many months, 
had not sunk into so luxurious a leather seat 
as the one beside him. The last time had been 
for that picnic—that picnic with Kent. 

She would not remember that. She looked 
at Billy, excitedly settling himself in the 
driver’s seat, gloved, top-coated, a cap pulled 
over his brushed bright hair, and the great 
street lights shone in the innocent happiness in 
her eyes. 

They moved slowly out toward the park, 
on to the beach, where placid autumn moon- 
shine lay on the flat, steel-shadowed reaches 
of the Pacific. 

“T’ve not seen it at night,” Juanita com- 
mented, the deep ache of the hungry ocean- 
lover in her voice. “In the daytime it’s all 
peanut shells and cracker boxes and rows of 
parked cars. But even such a long stretch of 
shore is beautiful at night.” 

“Even!” he echoed, amused. 

“Well, rocks are lovelier.” The solemn 
tide was ebbing through them now, brimming, 
bubbling, dragging itself away in foaming 
swoops and flurries again. The rocks of the 
old rancho de los Amigos . . . 

For two hours of grave and steady talk they 
circled about, where the arc-lights made pools 
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of brilliance in the park, between the dark 
trees, through empty streets, out along the 
beach again. 

And in the end Juanita yielded; yielded even 
a little shamefacedly, because he was so incred- 
ibly generous. For the present she would see 
him twice or three times a week, for luncheon. 
And for the present he would not tell anyone, 
even his mother, where she was, or that he had 
found her. And oh, he was so happy—my 
Lord, if she only knew how happy! 

“You won’t escape me again, ’Nita? You 
couldn’t, if you knew what it meant to me. 
It’s been—you can’t know what it’s been. I’ve 
turned every street corner, feeling that by 
just that I might find you—or miss you! I’ve 
gone into stores, movies—feeling ‘she may have 
been here, in this seat, yesterday!’ ” 

“Billy,” she said half chiding and half proud, 
“why should you have wanted to find me so? 
It never occurred to me, in all these weeks, 
that you might.” 

And she was deeply and profoundly stirred 
that he should. The admiration of this hand- 


‘some, lovable, ardent boy meant more to 


Juanita now than it had meant a year ago. 
Only last January she had been rich enough 
to reject it, to feel that she was better placed 


‘as Mrs. Chatterton’s secretary, with Kent 


Ferguson’s friendship, than dazzlingly ele- 
vated as Billy’s wife. 

The world was changed now. Life had turned 
itself into a great problem of strangeness, lone- 
liness, poverty. Everyone Juanita knew was 
counting pennies—poor Miss Duval, who had 
been recently cheated by a boarder, the girls 
in the store, the men who elbowed one in the 
street-car and cafeteria. 

To see Billy’s fine hand so easily fingering 
big bills, to know that despite his youth and his 
wealth he really was not spoiled, that whatever 
problems his wife would have some day, the 
fear of not being able to care beautifully for 
herself and her children would never touch her, 
affected her in spite of herself. 

She saw him tonight as he really was—an 
exceptionally sweet and natural man in his 
early twenties, simple enough to love a woman 
who could bring him nothing but her own pretty 
face and clean soul. And she respected him, 
quite surprisingly liked him, for the first time 
in their acquaintance. 

He parked the car down at the foot of Van 
Ness Avenue, in the shadow of the fortress, 
and while Billy smoked, Juanita leaned back 
and stared dreamily at the clean rise of the 
dark ramp, and the great trees above it, dark 
blots clear tonight against the transparent 
soft blue of the sky. 

It was not ten o’clock after all when he drove 
her home to dingy Franklin Street, and Juanita, 
after a moment’s hesitation, told him why she 
could not ask him to come in. 

“There is a parlor, Billy. But old M’sieur 
Barroc plays chess there with another horrible 
snuffy old man, and usually cousins of Miss 
Duval’s are there, exchanging death cards.” 

He said he knew that parlor! So Juanita 
bade him good night on the steps and stood 
for a moment in the shadow of the dark 
doorway, her latch-key in her hand, looking 
after him, with a smile touching her lips and 
her heart singing as it had not sung for months. 

Juanita did not undress at once tonight. 
She flung her coat down, and pushed back her 


hat, and sat on her bed, her legs stretched - 


stiffly before her, her hands pushing down the 
flat mattress, her eyes a little glazed, staring 
into space. 

So began the new life, strangely compounded 
of the elements of the old. Juanita, in only a 
few weeks’ time, hid reason to feel the differ- 
ence that so powerful and so determined an 
admirer made in her life. The dark wintry 
streets, the smelly halls at Miss Duval’s, the 
gas-beads and the dull meals were offensive 
to every fiber of her body, when she had come 
home from a lingering tea with Billy at the 
Fairmont, listening to music, drinking the 
most delicate of Oolong, while they mur- 
mured, murmured, murmured, and looked 
down upon the steamers that cut their white 


ruffling wakes across the dull steel of the ba 

Dove-colored sky, stained with bars of tee 
light, windows of the prison island i 
back angry red sunset, shipping and the soft 
moaning of whistles, crowded cable-cars pant. 
ing up Powell Street, dripping humanity, and 
finally the pink and pearl and gold lights of 
Chinatown, fanning up and down below the 
big cross of old Saint Mary’s. 

And all the time the words—those magic 
words that are freighted with nature’s }j 
message, for all their seeming insignificance, 

“Miss me yesterday?” , 

“Oh, Billy, but of course!” 

“Gosh, I certainly did hate to turn my back 
on the city last night. I was coming up to see 
you, in the store.” 

“I hate you to do that,” she always said, 
“It’s such a horrid place, all racket and lights,” 

“Yes, and I’d told mother I’d come jn. 
stantly—see? And she would have worried 
about me, as well as dad.” 

“But your father wasn’t really ill?” 

“No, but he gets nervous about himself.” 

“You’re having dinner with them tonight, 
Billy?” 

“Oh, sure! Half past seven.” 

“You’ve never mentioned me?” 

“Never.” He had promised her, and he 
kept his word. But a great longing would 
come over him, as he set her down at her dingy 
doorway in the black early evening, a longing 
to catch her back—so slim, so trusting, so 
sweet, with her gold hair blurred over her 
white forehead—and carry her off to luxury, 
exquisite frocks, exquisite rooms again. 

She kept her own counsel. At the store 
she was only ‘Miss ’Nita,” another pair of 
flying hands and running feet, among the 
brilliant lights, the brass and colored glass, 
the neckties and cheap pins, hand-bags, stock- 
ings, hats, framed pictures at eighteen cents— 
and corsets at sixty-two. All day long the 
tide of gray papers and straw and wrappings 
and odd bits of ribbon, wall-board, rope, 
tinsel, string, rubbish of all sorts, thickened 
about her ankles; all day long the little cash 
carriers dinged and whizzed above her head. 

And then, at closing time, to see the belted 
overcoat, the gray hat, the big, eager smile, 
to have Billy’s gloved hand under her elbow, 
Billy steering her toward the car that was 
inconspicuously parked around the corner, to 
know that Oolong and music and a soft chair 
and delicious tempered lights were just ahead 
—ah, it was delicious! 

“Billy, how good you are to me! Like the 
best little brother that ever lived.” 

“Good, yes,’”’ he said once. ‘Brother, no,” 
and Juanita, weakly and happily, laughed at 
his tone. 

“T am nearly three years older than you are, 
actually, Billy, and seventy-six years older in 
spirit,” she told him one night when their 
talk was creeping—creeping in spite of her— 
toward seriousness and definiteness. i 

“The three years—which is twenty-nine 
months, by the way—I do not regard as in- 
superable,”’ Billy returned. “The seventy-six 
years are more important. But even at 
ninety-eight to my twenty-two—I like you a 
terrible lot!” 

“But, Billy, there are so many girls!” 

“Millions,” he said, staring straight at her, 
an odd smile on his boyish, intent face. 
Juanita, catching his look, laughed, felt her 
heart flutter. It was the steady, appraising 
regard of the man who has found his mate. 

This conversation took place upon a Novem- 
ber evening, one of the rare occasions when 
they could dine together. As the pink-shaded 
candle light on the supper-table sent its glow 
up into her exquisite face, apricot cheeks as 
soft as velvet, gold hair loosened under 4 
narrow-brimmed hat, deep blue eyes shining 
strangely, starrily between the rich upturn 
curve of the heavy dark lashes, she was like 
some gravely wise little seeress, or—with 4 
parted lips and solemnly widened eyes—like 
an absorbed baby who is carried quite out of 
his own microscopic consciousness by an ol 
person’s voice. 
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The Sears-Roebuck way is 
the sensible way. We guaran- 
tee to save you money. 


The plaintive request of the 
little child for a doll,a wagon 
orsome simple toy is the most 
touching thing in the world. 


Gladly you will deny your- 
self so that you can satisfy 
the want of the child. 


And we would not have it 
otherwise. For childhood 
takes its pleasures with inex- 
pensive toys—things that we 
should be able to give them. 


The message we would like 
toimpress is that youcan have 
the things you need and give 
yourchildren the things they 
would like. The way is easy. 


Itis only necessary to buy 
right. “Thrift is common 
sense applied to spending.” 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . DALLAS . SEATTLE 


Already weare serving nine 
million homes, or more than 
one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. have become 
the World’s LargestStore be- 
cause we lead in service, in 
quality andinsaving. Webuy 
inimmensequantitiesand sell 
directtoyou. Wesellonlyqual- 
ity merchandise, the kind that 
can be honestly guaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for Fall 
and Winter is ready for you. It 
shows 35,000 opportunities to 
save on everything you need for 
the family, the home and the farm. 








Send for Your 
FREE Copy 


If you haven’t a copy of our New 
Big General Catalog, send for it today. 
This convenient coupon will bring 
you free our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 bargains, 


We own and operate Radio Station 


Worx Lancest 4y ORE. W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 


When Children Ask 





= Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Send Latest General Catalog. 


Dallas Seattle 72C82 


Name PE ea 
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BY DI AMONDS ct 


‘From Jason Weiler 8 Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond ‘Importers 

For over 49 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of 
from 20 to 49%. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position 
to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 





This perfectly cut one _ carat 
diamond is of fine brilliancy, 
Mounted in latest style 14K 
solid gold setting. If this ring 
can be duplicated elsewhere for 
less than $200.00 send it back 
and your money will be returned 

once without a _ quibble. 


Our price direct to $145.00 


1 carat. $145.00 you ............ 





Ladies’ 
Platinum 
Diamond 


$200.00 
Fine, full cut blue- 
white diamond of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy se- 
curely set in one of the 
latest style all platinum 
rings—triehly carved and 
exquisitely pierced in a 





hexagon top 18K Solid 
White Gold. Ring set 
with a blue-white dia- 
mondof rare brilliancy 
and fine cutting. Ring is 


Ladies’ latest sty'e | 





ae ee. a effect. A 
remarkable matchless 
value for , * $100.00 value for . _ $200.00 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 





% carat - $31.00]14% carats . . $217.00 

% carat . . . 5000/2 carats . . . 290.00 

% carat . 73.00{3 carats . . . 435.00 

i¢ desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 

name or any Express Ce with privilege of exami- 
ij } 





nation. Our 
guarantee for full f ponte erent 
value for all time goes eres 
with every purchase, 


Write for this 
FREE 
CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This cata- 

log showing all 

weights, sizes, = 
ge and _— i USA ‘fh 
ties, considere. Lae ne eemann Ff 
an authority. el 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 




















55th St., 


H So. Norwalk, Conn. 
——_ J 





HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by Mr. N. Y. Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punctured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles and 
eliminates changing tires. It costs no more 
than the ordinary tube. Mr. N. Y. Milburn, 
331 West 47th St., Chicago, wants them intro- 
duced everywhere and is making a special offer 
to agents. Write him today.—Adv. 










TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 


|—clarified. He 
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Tonight, suddenly, and witha little trembling 
at her heart that was somewhat fear and some- 
what pain, and yet oddly happy too, she 
knew that their relationship had progressed 
knew now exactly what he 
wanted, how he could proceed to get it, what 
he would say to his mother and father, his 
friends. And Juanita knew that some indefin- 
able but very definite change had taken place 
in Billy; he was strangely confident tonight, 
strangely her admitted admirer. Yet—yet 
somehow Juanita felt herself acting in a dream, 
when she thought of marrying Billy, bewildered 
and blinded by veils of gauze. 

About the horrible Mayfair, about Muller’s 
Bakery and Miss Duval’s, there was indeed 
a piercing, a biting reality. Like acid the 
smells, the stupidities, the discomforts of these 
etched themselves upon her consciousness. 
But when Billy leaned toward her, ardent and 
incoherent, when his first shy endearments 
brought her blue eyes to his, taught her hand 
to feel at home in his big hand, she felt in- 
sincere, a little ashamed, more than a little 
troubled. ‘ 

Do what she might, she could not succeed in 
making it all seem real. While he had been 
merely her rediscovered friend, the eager, 
kindly boy who was a little her junior in years, 
who was all amusing and heartening, she had 
been perfectly happy, anxious to hold him, 
to be pretty, confiding, amusing in her turn, 
afraid indeed, contrasting his position with her 
own, that she would some day lose him. 

But as a lover everything was changed. She 
was filled with misgivings, with discontents. 
It ought to be, Juanita reasoned, that such 
elements as his wealth and position, her 
poverty, fatigue, shabbiness, might not enter 
into a consideration of marriage. No girl 
should be faced with such unbalanced alterna- 
tives; everything so planned that the marriage 
should seem irresistible, nothing but the ten- 
cent colognes and handkerchiefs, the ninety- 
eight cent wrist watches and chain bags of the 
Mayfair to hold her back. 

That night, for the first time, he kissed her. 
The car had been parked in dark Geary Street, 
a block above the hotel, in a slanted row of cars 
whose owners were scattered among the various 
movie houses and theaters. It was customary 
for Juanita to settle herself in the front seat 
while Billy adjusted lights and gears. 

But tonight, when she walked about the 
machine into the street to take her place as 
usual, he followed her, and she felt herself 
caught against the rough coat, felt Billy’s 
face pressed hard against her own, drew a 
great childish breath of laughter and surprise, 
and rested both hands, palms open, against 
his big chest, his arms holding her in a vise. 

“You darling!” he said between his teeth. 
“You little darling!’ He did not seem to 
know what he was saying; his lips brushed 
against her hair, against her cheek, returned 
again to her own lips. 

After that they drove out into the darkness 
of a warm winter night, a cross-spangled 
Fillmore Street, into the blotted shadows of 
the park, on to the beach, where there was no 
light on the sea tonight, but they could hear 
it murmuring in the dark. 

Here Billy stopped the car and put his arm 
about Juanita’s shoulders, and she leaned her 
back against him and locked her small fingers 
in his big ungloved ones. And for an hour— 
for two hours, they talked. 

After a while, intoxicated with ecstasy and 
with her fragrant, innocent nearness, he wanted 
her to say that she loved him. 

“Billy, as if anyone could help loving you!” 

“Ah, but I mean the way I love you!” 

“T don’t know,” she said, turning a little to 
face him, so that dark as the night was he 
caught the liquid soft glitter in her eyes. 
“T don’t know that girls ever feel—that, 
before they are married!” 

He was silent a moment. Then he kissed 
the soft mop of pale-gold hair on his shoulder; 
she had taken off her hat, and the flyaway 
masses were bare. 

“TI don’t know that a girl like you does, 


Juanita,” he answered reverently. “Tell me” 
he added after a while, laughing boyishly 

«65 . 
and shamefacedly, ‘did any man ever kiss you 
before?” 

“Oh, never!” she said, straightening jin- 
dignantly. And instantly she remembered 
that it was not true. But Billy laughed de. 
lightedly and triumphantly at the reproach 
in her voice. “There was a man once.” 
Juanita presently told him, with apparent 
inconsequence, ‘“‘who—I didn’t love him. He 
never made love to me, not in the least—it 
wasn’t that. But he—troubled me, a little.” 

“Kent,” Billy said simply, as she paused, 

“Yes!” she said, astonished, and relieved 
that he should guess. 

“Sure, he was in love with you—in his way— 
the way he was with lots of girls,” Billy con- 
ceded, amused and indifferent. ‘“He’s one of 
those fellers all women fall for—I never saw 
my mother get such a case on anyone,” Billy 
added, with filial frankness. ‘Of course she’s 
years older than he is, ten maybe, but she got 
so that she liked him terribly—usually my 
mother doesn’t pay any attention to men. 
But there was a Frenchman she was kinder 
crazy about,” Billy added musingly, “when 
we were in Washington, in war time. And she 
certainly liked Kent.” 

Juanita felt a great weight lifted from her 
spirit. He knew now, in so many words, that 
Kent had troubled her, and had, in his careless, 
casual way, admired her. - 

“And you see!’’ Juanita said, with a sort of 
singing in her heart. ‘Billy doesn’t mind— 
there was nothing to that. That isn’t marriage, 
with all the obligations and changes and duties 
and—and the different way you come to feel— 
you must come to feel!” 

Still, she couldn’t seem quite to shake her- 
self awake. It was all bafflingly unreal—all 
play acting. Less than she was quite willing 
to give him, devotion, loyalty, herself, was more 
than enough for Billy. He grew humble, 
ecstatic, incoherent at the mere thought of her 
becoming his wife. 

But she knew it was not enough. There 
should be something more, something poign- 
antly painful and glad, something invisible, 
intangible, yet momentous. It was not enough 
to smile, to return his crushing and burning 
kisses lovingly, to talk and let him talk, to sit 
opposite him at tea-time, even though one 
did love him, one did satisfy him, one even 
knew that other men in the big room were 
envying him his company. 

Perhaps the-feeling for which she felt herself 
groping, groping with all the puzzled vagueness 
of a sleep-walker would come after marriage. 
Marriage knitted men and women together, 
unified their interests, clarified their feelings. 
Hundreds of wise persons, in books, said that 
that was the safer sort of marriage anyway. 
Marriage with respect, liking, community of 
interests, a common sense of humor, a common 
taste in books. : 

No two persons could ever be more congenial 
than she and Billy, at all events. No woman 
could like a man more wholly, feel more 
grateful for, and more unworthy of, all that 
he had offered her, at all events. fe 

“Marriage can’t be such a mystery,” Juanita 
mused, almost impatiently. “If one is reason- 
able and happy and easily pleased outside 
of marriage, why do they pretend that all sorts 
of difficulties and faults and troubles crop up 
the instant you are inside? I’ve never quarrel 
with the persons I associate with; anything 
makes me happy . . .” 

And she thought of the new name—Mss. 
William Carwood Chatterton—the new estate, 


pretty frocks, a check-book, a lovely home, , 


the car whenever she liked, and dear, generous, 
eager Billy back of it all. A wave of genuine 
warm affection for him went over her happily, 
and kneeling down she prayed humbly and 
fervently that she would make him a 
wife. E 
“He does bring more than I do to this 
marriage,” thought Juanita. “It would be 
ridiculous to pretend that just because I m— 
well, pretty and young and all that, I’m not 
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tremendously lucky. I might have been stuck 
in the Mayfair for ten years, drudging along 
in the rain and the summer wind.” 

And she told him shyly, just before Thanks- 
giving, that if he was very, very sure he really 
wanted her, she would marry him. But she 
wouldn’t be engaged! ; 

“Tf we are engaged, you will have to tell 
your mother and father,” Juanita reminded 
him. “Just let—let things go on as they are, 
Billy dear. I’m not ready for that yet.” 

And in the end, on a soft day that was all 
fog and dove-blue sky, she was discharged 
from the Mayfair. There was a change in 
managership and nearly everyone was dis- 
missed. Some of the girls were glad, some 
despairing; Juanita merely upset. She could 
apply for other jobs, of course. 

She met Billy at one o’clock at the St. 
Francis and ruefully showed him gray strips of 
want advertisements cut from the morning 
papers. Billy’s face flushed, his eyes glittered; 
he wanted her to come straight to his mother. 

But, turning a little pale, she said she 
couldn’t do that. An hour later he wrote his 


mother a letter on the hotel stationery. He 
drove Juanita to the city hall, and then to a 
quiet parish house next door to old Saint 
Mary’s, where they had so often watched the 
lights of Chinatown. 

But, however inconspicuously handled, the 
name of William Carwood Chatterton was not 
one to be long hidden. The morning papers 
held a surprise for society in the city, and in its 
fashionable suburbs down the Peninsula. 

“Friends of the family will be surprised to 
hear of the quiet marriage yesterday after- 
noon,” said the newspapers, “‘of Billy Chatter- 
ton, the popular young son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Carwood Chatterton, of San Mateo, and 
Miss Maria Juanita Espinosa. Miss Espinosa, 
who is a beautiful girl, is a Californian, daughter 
of the late Mrs. Maria Espinosa, of the rancho 
of los Amigos, in Monterey County, and a 
descendant of one of California’s pioneer 
Spanish families. Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton, 
whose plans came as a complete surprise to 
their families as well as their most intimate 
friends, are spending their honeymoon in the 
southern part of the State.” 


If anyone deserves happiness, it is surely Juanita; and Next 
Month she finds it—but only after she has found Kent once more, 
and learned the startling truth about the mystery of her birth 





The Story of My Life (Continued from page 89) 


invited some of my oldest friends to a little 
home-cooked supper of escalloped oysters and 
chicken salad. Daddy Longworth, Tom Asten 
and his new wife, Dick Dickinson and Frank 
Roudebusch were among the party. Late in 
the evening, when I felt the important event 
was near at hand, I asked them to drink my 
health, and with an anxious handshake I ex- 
cused myself. Twenty-four hours later I was 
holding in my arms my baby girl. 

After paying for what I—like every im- 
minently expectant mother—had frightened 
myself into believing was my farewell supper 
party, I had in my purse, the night my child 
was born, only a shilling in the world. 

I could not bear to brand her as not legiti- 
mate. Accordingly I risked the heavy fine 
which is imposed in England for non-registra- 
tion of a birth, and did not register her at all. 
This carefully planned omission, in the child’s 
own interest, led to grave consequences years 
afterwards. 

The most persistent of my creditors put the 
bailiffs into my flat for a bill I felt almost 
certain my maid had paid. Everything I had 
was seized, even the baby’s clothes. Only a 
black dress and coat, the baby carriage and 
the baby were left tome. Somehow I managed 
to push the baby carriage as far as my law- 
yer's private house. 

He bustled me into a cab, stowed the baby 
carriage on the roof, and duly installed the 
baby and myself in a lovely apartment in St. 
James’s Place. 

Sir Donald Stewart, who had just come back 
from his West African post on leave, called to 
see me about this time and insisted on my get- 
ting a nurse and transferring the latter, the 

by and myself to Paris. Before we left 
he bought the child a magnificent outfit and 
a great stock of baby food. 

He never called to see us without bringing 
some gift or other for the child—once it was an 
emmme coat. I named the little one Solange, 
and one day Sir Donald laughingly remarked: 

Tt Is as well, perhaps, that I have been in 
Africa for the last two years; otherwise people 
pet, think I am too much interested in this 

y ! 

During that visit to Paris I saw him only for 
a hasty and early dinner at the Café de Paris. 
He had come over the same day from London, 
on his way back to resume his duties as 
Governor of British East Africa. 

€ we were chatting before dinner was 
served, he handed me a package of ten £100 
Rotes, fastened together. “I want you to put 
on a horse which will be running in the 


Goodwood Cup,” he said, with a look of pe- 
culiar meaning. “I feel that I am never 
coming back to be able to do any more 
things for you.” His words proved true, for 
he caught a chill shortly after his return to 
Nairobi from which he died. 

With money in my pocket once more, I 
determined to increase it to something worth 
while that would keep the wolf from the baby’s 
and my own door for some time to come. 
With the gambler’s homing instinct, I resolved 
to make direct for Ostend, and once more try 
my luck at the tables. I bought some dresses 
and set off, with Solange and her nurse. 

Wonderful luck attended me at the bac- 
carat tables, and in two or three nights I was 
some $25,000 ahead of the game. 

On the following evening, as fate would have 
it, Nat Goodwin came along and told me of one 
of his good and never-failing “systems,” which 
I was fool enough to play. The result was that 
I came an awful cropper, and lost not only my 
winnings but Sir Donald’s £1,000 as well. 

I was faced with a large unpaid hotel bill, 
and the fact that I had nothing to leave as 
hostages except a disgruntled nurse and a 
disagreeable baby, while I made my way to 
London to raise the money to get them out of 
pawn. Worst of all, I had not even enough 
money left to pay for transportation to Lon- 
don. It behooved me to hustle, and I went 
down to the night boat, on the off chance of 
finding some birds of passage whose flock I 
might join. 

Sam (now Lord) Waring, and a man named 
Joseph, who lived in Park Lane, appeared to 
be the two finest ‘‘oof-birds” in the crowd who 
were crossing to London, so I attached myself 
to them, and we went below to have a glass of 
champagne before the boat went out. 

When the ticket collector came along, I told 
him my maid, who was somewhere up on deck, 
had both my ticket and her own; and when the 
man hesitated, Waring told him with authority 
to go away, as he was spoiling the party. They 
afterwards. gave me their cabin, and they 
themselves passed the night on deck. When 
the boat reached Dover, I at once curled up in 
Waring’s reserved compartment and pretended 
to be fast asleep when the next ticket collector 
came along, and my guardian angels would not 
allow him to “wake” me. 

My Waterloo came, however, when we ar- 
rived in London and my friends put my 
penniless body into a hansom. Unfortunately it 
was a Friday in August and everybody was out 
of town. I rode from one place to another all 
the morning, unable to get rid of my Old Man 
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If you have 
a child 


Let Calvert Scheol, with its 
unique system and unusual ad- 
vantages, teach your boy or girl 
in your own home by long-dis- 
tance instruction. 


No matter whether you are 3 
miles or 3000 miles from a good 
school, you may give your child 
practically the same educational 
advantages he might have if he 
were in attendance at the best 
private school. 


Calvert School, established 
over twenty-five years ago to 
specialize in the teaching of 
children, conducts a great day- 
school in Baltimore and _ its 
course of study is world 
famous. 


In response to a demand from 
parents whose children were in- 
accessible to good schools, Cal- 
vert started nearly twenty years 
ago a home-instruction depart- 
ment which ever since has been 
successfully teaching by corres- 
pondence thousands of pupils 
scattered over the entire face of 
the globe. 


Calvert gives daily lessons in 

_ all school subjects, furnishes all 

books and materials, and guides 
and supervises the work. 


V. M. Hutyer, Headmaster, 

(Author of “Child Train- 

ing,’ ‘‘A Child’s History of 
the World,”’ etc.) 


If for any reason your child is 
to be taught at home, you should 
write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
2 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. 





Calvert School’s New Building 

















His Three 
Made Me a 
$10.000 aYear Man 


Like magic the ‘‘old man’s’’ 
words fell upon my ears, and 
like magic they remade my life. 

I was puzzled. Intelligent,good appearance, a hard 


worker, yet at 30stilla clerk at $35 a week. Why? 
Finally I got up courage and asked the “old man,” 
His words were a revelationtome. Listen: | 

“You are in the unproductive end of this business, 
Overhead limits the earning of any office employe. 
The end of every business that pays big money is the 
selling end. If you are ambitious, you'll take my 
advice and de a salesman!” é 

That’sit. I discovered that the National Sales- 
men’s Training Association specialized in taking 
men without experience and, bysimply teaching them 
certain definite and simple rules and laws, making 
them Master Salesmen. They also had a Free em- 
ployment service that had received calls for over 50,000 
of their members in one year. I took the course. 
Today I am earning at the rate of $10,000 a year. All 
because of three little words. 


FRE This Salary 


Raising Book 


Simply mail the coupon for a 
copy of this remarkable book, 
“Modern Salesmanship”’? now 
sent Free. Read the secrets of 
selling used by Master Sales- // 
men. See how easily you can /f 
leave the rut of low pay for big //§ 
earnings in this fascinating pro-& 
fession. Butacttoday. This = . 
is your opportunity to do as = 
hundreds of others have done who have found in this 
book a quick way to big pay and prosperity. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N 

Dept. M-126, N. S. T. A: Bldg., Chicago 
SS <A SS SS SS A A A AY A NT 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 

Dept. m-126 N.S. T. A. Bldg., Chicago 
I gaviy want to see the facts. Send me FREE your book, 
a ern Salesmanship,”’ and proof that I can become a 
Master Salesman. 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form. Perfect in execution. 
Direct from the nation’s capital. Mod: 


erate , prices. les on Tequest. 
Es 1906. 


HAUSLER & CO., Dept. C, 
Washington, D. C. 
a oh od 

BE ae oy oie soo 


Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises 
By Cunard line, new oil-burners 

Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 

westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 

Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 

62 days, $600 to 1700. 

Feb. 4, South America with Rio 
and Buenos Aires; 50 days, $550 to 
$1250. 

June 30, 1926, Norway 
and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, 
$550 to $1300. 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. Longest experienced cruise 
management. Established 30 years. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bide., New York 
























| of the Sea of a cab for the simple reason that 


I had no money to pay for it. 

I lunched at the Savoy, where I ticked up 
my bill, and then continued my dreary hansom 
ride throughout the afternoon and on till 
dinner time. Then I struck the brilliant idea 
of going to Romano’s, where I had the hope of 
finding some stray goldbug, even though it was 
August. At the first table on the right, to my 
intense relief, sat Arthur Collins, the lord of 
Drury Lane Theater, with the famous Ameri- 
can actor, Paul Arthur. The latter begged me 
to sit down. 


“Well, I’ve a cab outside,” I told them, “and . 


I must just get rid of that.” 

Paul Arthur rushed out to “get rid’ of it— 
and came back to find Collins and myself in 
gales of laughter over his haste to liquidate my 
all-day drive. Paul took it in good part, however. 

Arthur Collins lent me enough to send for 
the baby and her nurse and get them home from 
Ostend, and soon we were all snugly settled 
down at the Savoy, where I had taken a suite. 
The nurse had had enough of a scare for her 
dwarf mentality, however, and she decided 
to seek a less exciting situation, where the 
mother did not gamble. While I was wonder- 
ing how I was going to get another nurse to fill 
the precarious place I had to offer at that 
moment, I had the good fortune to meet a 
colored girl who had just left Alice Nielsen. 
Years before Grace had been an attendant at 
the W. J. Davis theater, and after leaving me 
she went to Lillian Russell. 

Grace had never had anything to do with 
babies all her life, but when I told her my 
plight she said she was “always ready to try 
anything once, just like olives.” She proved a 
treasure, and afterwards, in remembrance of 
all her kindness and unselfishness, I dedicated 
to her “Letters of a Bohemian.” 

She certainly put confidence back into me. 
“Folks dat is got no backbone just oughter 
throw demselves in the river and say, ‘Here 
goes nuffin’!” she used to say. 

About this time a mysterious man used to 
meet Grace in the Temple Gardens and play 
with the baby, and sometimes put a beautiful 
bouquet in the baby’s carriage. One day, 
when I had gone out to find them, the guard 
told me she had gone with a gentleman to 
Clement’s Inn, in the Strand. I followed, with 
the result that I was presented to a Mr. 
Mohler, from Cleveland, Ohio. 

Next day I was surprised to receive from 
Mr. Mohler an invitation to luncheon. I ac- 
cepted on behalf of one of my friends, a Mrs. 
Grant, and myself. We were just then plan- 
ning to leave for Paris and the Riviera. 
Imagine our surprise, when we arrived at the 
Gare du Nord in Paris two days later, to find 
the American waiting for us at the station. 

“You didn’t suppose you were going to lose 
me, did you?” he remarked, with a smile. 

From Paris we made our way to Cap d’Ail, 
but hardly had we reached our hotel than the 
man from Cleveland again made his appear- 
ance. This made it imperative-that I should 
disappear, as the man was getting on my nerves. 
I transferred Grace, the baby and myself to 
Beaulieu, where I took a delightful little old 
Italian villa. 

I took with me from the hotel at Cap d’Ail 
an Italian servant named Giuseppe, who had 
taken a great fancy to both the baby and my- 
self and would have given his life for either of 
us. He was a fine type of Italian, about fifty 
years of age, and what I owe to him I can 


| never repay. 


By the time I had settled in my Beaulieu 
retreat I had exactly one English pound left, 
and I planned to write a book that I hoped 
would retrieve the family fortunes. Obviously 
the sovereign I had left would not enable 
me to stand a siege until my book was pub- 
lished, if ever it had that good fortune, and 
something had to be done. 

Monte Carlo was close by, and the solution 
of my problem was evident. I risked my soli- 
tary sovereign with such extraordinary luck 
that for a time at least we had no worry in 
regard to money. Later on my luck deserted 
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me, and for a time we had to resort to man 
curious and amusing devices to enable our 
little household to keep afloat. 

We had not been settled long when the 
man from Cleveland again turned up. His re. 
appearance inspired Grace with the idea that 
the quickest and surest way out of our diffi- 
‘culties would be a wedding, with the wealthy 
Mr. Mohler as the victim. 

Our bohemian life, as a matter of fact, was 
becoming rather too faithful a copy of the real 
vie de Bohéme as depicted in the opera. Things 
had become so critical that Giuseppe, my self- 
elected servitor, had voluntarily handed over 
to me all of his life’s savings. 

Giuseppe was a wonder. He had implicit 
faith that the star of “My Lady,” as he always 
addressed me, would surely be in the ascendant 
again very shortly, and no man could have 
proved his faith more devotedly. 

If the bell announced a visitor, he changed 
like lightning from his chef’s white cap and 
apron into a gorgeous green livery coat and, 
going to the great iron gates, threw them open 
wide and bowed the horses all the way up the 
drive to the villa. Then he disappeared for an 
instant, and reappeared as a perfect butler. 
In the afternoon he acted as gardener, and 
oftentimes at night he even walked a fretfyl 
baby to relieve Grace. 

Acting on the latter’s hint, I laid down my 
pen and started what would today be called 
auto-suggestion. Whenever I saw Mr. Mohler 
I made it my business to talk to him of happy 
married people about whom I had seen refer- 
ences in print, and to trail him by churches and 
by jewelers’ windows, where trays of wedding- 
rings were exposed. All this brought no im- 
mediate relief, however, for one day without 
any warning he went off to America, and I had 
to return to my writing. 

One late afternoon, tired of work, I left my 
task and took a stroll over on Cap Ferrat. To 
my delight I met the old King Leopold, the 
Belgian monarch, in the act of coming out of 
the gate of the lovely villa he had there. 
We were by no means strangers, as I had often 
chatted with him before. He presented my 
little daughter with a pretty silver cup, which 
I still have. 

After shaking hands, the King told me he 
would like to accept for the following Thursday 
my long-standing invitation to take an Amen- 
can breakfast with me at my villa. Grace, who 


“ was standing by with the baby carriage, 


nearly collapsed when she heard me reply how 
delighted and honored I should be to entertain 
his Majesty. We had exactly ten francs—or 
a trifle less than two dollars—on which to 
entertain a reigning sovereign at breakfast. 

I have never been worsted by a ticklish situ- 
ation, however, and’when I reached the villa I 
sent for Giuseppe and we held a council of war. 
Eventually we made out this menu: 


1 Any kind of fish that Giuseppe could 
catch. 
Fried chicken and cream. (Before I 
could say “gravy” Grace asked, “Whar 
you gwine git dat chicken?” “Never 
mind,” I said. “We will watch when 
one comes down the road, and if we 
can’t coax it in with a bit of corn we 
shall have to use force and chase it in. 
You come from a chicken-stealing race, 
Grace, and you’ll have to do the rest. 
Go to it, girl!’’) : 
A very decorative nasturtium salad to 
follow the chicken, no matter whether 
the King liked it or not, because 
4 My lemon pie would be certain to put 
him in good humor again. 


We had two days in which to get our pro 
visions. There would be no difficulty about 
the lemons, I knew, for I had seen several ona 
branch near our wall in a neighbor's garden. 

While Giuseppe patiently fished, therefore, 
I took up my post at a top window of the v ; 
to watch for chickens on the road, so that ; 
could give Grace the signal to do her part 0 
the work. It was not until the next afternoom 
that two venturesome chickens who welt 
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asking for the ax strolled our way, and Grace 
carried out her duty heroically. 

But horror of horrors, when I saw what 
Giuseppe had brought up from the sea I nearly 
fainted. He was carrying a frightful looking 
object like a mastodon spider. 

“What on earth is it?” I asked. 

“Sea spider, my Lady.” : 

“Byt what are you going to do with that 
hideous monster?” 3 

“My Lady will tell me tomorrow—it’s better 
than crab.” : 

“T never will touch it!” 

Since then I have discovered that these 
spiders are considered a great delicacy in Paris 
aud are very expensive. In truth, the King 
was delighted with his fish course, but he made 
me no compliments on my nasturtium salad. 

Mr. Mohler surprised me one evening by 
walking in, and informed me that he had just 
come from America. I found that my desire 
to wish marriage on him had succeeded even 
beyond my expectations. 

The next evening, while we were dining at 
the Reserve, he proposed, and the evening 
after that we left for London. 

After our wedding breakfast at the Savoy we 
left for Paris, and then, after getting my heavy 
luggage, I started for Cherbourg to catch the 
North German Lloyd steamer Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse. 

Before leaving Beaulieu to be married, I had 
sent Grace and my baby on a visit to my 
parents. Then, as my husband wanted me to 
have a French maid for the child, I had to go 
to America myself to bring her home. My new 
husband refused to accompany me because he 
did not wish to introduce me to his sisters 
until he had tamed me a little. Somehow he 
did not seem to grasp that my exuberance and 
the manner in which I indulged my impulses 
was due not to any excess of freedom but was 
simply my real and natural way. 

Our house in Paris was a very lovely one in 
the rue Alphonse de Neuville. In one room 
leading into the gardens we had two large 
Sévres vases, which I remember used to cost 
$100 a week to keep filled with white lilacs 
and roses. No expense was spared to keep the 
gilt bright on the cage, providing I would 
remain in it. On the day of the first Grand 
Prix after our marriage my husband gave me 
$1000 to forego going to the race and sit at 
home and play casino. 

In September of that year my son was 
born. I rapidly became satiated with the 
regularity of life, and economic security 
brought me no happiness. 

To change my ideas, we chartered a large 
proportion of the S.S. New York for ourselves 
and our servants, and when we reached New 
York we found a special train waiting to take 
us up-State to Rochester. 

On our return from America, my husband 
took a beautiful villa just above the one I had 
occupied before I married him. My old house 
was noted as having in its grounds some of the 
finest palm-trees in that part of the Riviera. 
Soon afterwards my husband presented it to 
my old servant Giuseppe. Winters we passed 
in the South, and the summers found us in- 
stalled in an old tumble-down farmhouse in 
Normandy. 

With all these beautiful and romantic sur- 
toundings, I suppose I ought to have been 
extremely happy. My husband and myself 
had been brought up in different worlds, how- 
ever, and no two people could have been less 
alike than we were. We had hardly a taste 
im common, and although he tried to bridge 
Over the gap with every costly indulgence 
Possible, we seemed to drift further and 
further apart. 

. Soon afterwards began proceedings for 
one. We appeared first before an inter- 
poe judge and then before a conciliatory 

e. Eventually a third gave me my decree. 

en I returned to an amusing world, it 
car go to a dinner at Harry Flayle’s house 
ithe Avenue du Bois. His wife, an ex-chorus 
och Weber and Fields’, had invited me to 
a fascinating bachelor, whom she felt 


certain would-ask me on his yacht, providing | 
I made myself entertaining. | 

I bought a clinging, seductive gown to meet | 
this popular favorite, and little did they | 
realize that the tall American in her dainty 
black satin slippers was really Puss in Boots. | 
I pushed my paw into the goldfish bowl and | 
pulled out of it my fourth husband, Walter | 
Hutchins. It was love at first sight. Nothing 
could have saved him. 

Because of the international laws between 
England and France, we could not have 
married in either of those countries before a 
full year had gone. We therefore decided to 
marry in New York. 

In my anxiety to be certain that he was | 
married to me—for being in America I knew | 
that I was married to him—I secured permis- | 
sion from Somerset House, on my return, for 
us to be married all over again a year later in | 
England. 

Suddenly the bottom fell out of everything, 
and all the earth and the heavens above 
crashed in around us. Men servants hurried 
to their posts, women took the men’s places; | 
our music room was quickly prepared for 
transformation into a hospital ward. | 

War had broken out, and in our servants’ | 
hall I fed some forty bewildered women and | 
children every day. My husband, who had 
spent his life as an engineer, went to London, | 
where he was mobilized as one of. the experts 
at Woolwich Arsenal. 

My father’s death, which occurred at this | 
period, followed soon after that of my mother. | 
Although I remained incomprehensible to her | 
to the end, I missed her terribly; but when I | 
received the four days’ old censor-delayed | 
cable announcing that now I had no one to | 
whom I could ever sit down again and write | 
who would understand me like my father, I 
felt that I could not go on alone. Even with 
an emotional check like an English husband, 
I gave way to uncontrollable grief. 

We now furnished a house opposite the 
Ministry of Munitions, which was in the Hotel 
Metropole, and soon our London headquarters 
resembled, for good cheer, all others that I have 
ever had. 

When the advanc. guard of the American 
Expeditionary Force arrived in Paris, they 
found me in a sweeping cap and apron, sur- 
rounded by dozens of brooms and brushes, 
mops and pails. I had a large and beautiful 
home, and it was going to be wide open for all 
of my own on this side of the ocean. 

I am certain, however, that the house itself 
did not look as good to Colonel Stanton, the 
Paymaster of the American Army, as did the 
funny old ruffle sweeping cap I wore, which 
made him and his brother officers laugh so 
much the day they first called on me. Without 
taking it off, I made them all ‘“‘to home.” 

From the day my _ house-cleaning was 
finished the house was constantly “en féfe.” 

General Pershing came to a féte which was 
given for the poor little butterflies at the Opéra 
whom the war had so cruelly stripped of a liveli- 
hood, and the Countess de Luppé, who was 
then at the head of the great hospital which 
filled the Hotel Astoria, asked me for the loan 
of my house so that we 1..ight raise a little 
money for them. 

At one of my weekly dances there were four 
American and three British generals; and of the 
former General Ryan, General Howe and 
General Kenley ran the “‘shavetails” a close 
race for popularity with the pretty marriage- 
able girls, even against such clever and good- 
looking lieutenants as Cornelius Reece, Dave 
Shryer, Vanquier Ferguson and Donald 
McGibney—all boys I loved as well as any 
mother loved her own. 

At another dance I had an extraordinary 
number of theatrical magnates, who included 
Morris Gest, William Fox and Oscar Hammer- 
stein, while the “stars” included Pearl White, | 
Wanda Lyon and Clark Randall, besides | 
Florence Walton and Maurice, Jack Gavin, 
Samia and Yvonne Daunt. Although it was 
many years since I had left the stage, they all 
still found me one of themselves. 
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Every Saturday 


a sailing to the Orient 
via Honolulu 


A palatial President Liner sails from San 
Francisco every week for the Orient and 
Round the World. 

Calls are made at Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, Italy, France, 
Boston, New York, Havana, Panama 
and Los Angeles. 


From Boston and New York there are 
sailings every fortnight. Likewise a fort- 
nightly service returning from the Orient. 

No finer service has ever been offered 
travelers to the Orient and Round the 
World. These magnificent oil-burners 
are luxurious and comfortable, provid- 
ing a world-famous cuisine. 


For fullinformation communicate with 
any ticket or tourist agent or with 
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15 Moore Street, New York City 
42 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 509 
San Francisco, California 




















(Cranes otic tnct 
~™ Mediterranean 


Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) 
by Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
Cunard S. S. “‘SCYTHIA”’ 
Specially Chartered 
Sailing Jan. 26, 1926—67 days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the 
Mediterranean has become an annual 
classic. In every respect it is 
unsurpassed. 


Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 

Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 

Stop-over privilege in Euro 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information 
on request. Early reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


219 South 15th Street. Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
At Bank of America. Los Angeles 
(Est. 1875.) Paris Cairo London 





















































‘Uacation 


Dreams 


sitting and dreaming about it. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the 
Great Southwest, 4c. 


7. The Canadian Rockies and 
Northwest National Parks, 6c. 


8. National Parks of Colorado 
and California, 6c. 





Cosmopolitan Travel Service 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Enclosed find...... certs in stamps. Please 
send me booklets Nos..............00d00- 
(If you care to give the following additional 
information it will kelp us to help you.) 
I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 
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PHOTO BY BROWN BROS. 


ny os time of vacation day dreams is again upon us; Days 
when you sit and stare at your desk telephone until it melts— 
along with the inkwell and blotter—into the soft haze of a 
countryside dressed in the warm colors of summer... . or a roar- 
ing torrent flanked by giant mountains....or a lake, calm 
and silent under a September moon. Blue oceans, other coun- 
tries, new and strange peoples float before you .... then someone 
speaks, the visions fade, and the telephone and blotter and 
inkwell return to your desk with startling distinctness. 


Up and Away! Dreams come true if you try hard enough. 
Take a trip and see something of this little world. It will be 
the greatest rest and recreation for you. It won’t be as bother- 
some and expensive as you think, and Cosmopolitan Travel 
Service is here to give you all the assistance you need. 


Send for the Travel Bookiets listed below. Complete set for 75 
cents. Also full information about Railroads, Steamship lines, 
Hotels, expenses, places of interest and anything else’ you can 
think of that will help make your trip a success. 


With the help of Cosmopolitan Travel Service you can give your- 
self that long thought-of glorious vacation just as easily as 


The Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Valley, 6c. 


. South America and Central 


America, 4c. 


. Southern Europe and the 


Mediterranean, 4c. 


. The Orient, 4c. 
. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 


. New England and Adirondacks, 


6c. 


. New York and Surrounding 


Resorts, 6c. 


. Around the World Cruising, 


10c. By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


. Mediterranean Cruising, 10c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
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All this gaiety and movement in the 
paar —e pr going and comi 
could not help but distract my dai ¥ 
attention from her studies. . 

It was at this time, no doubt, influenced by 
the many clever people whom she saw dance 
at our house, that she evinced a desire to learn 
the same art herself. I secured for her as 
teachers Aveline, the first dancer at the Paris 
Opéra, and Staats, the director of the ballet 
there; and with the great Zambelli as he 
model, it was not strange that she became 
imbued with the spirit of her work. 

Morris Gest offered the child a part in 
“Mecca,” and she left for America in the com- 
pany of Mr. and Mrs. Randall, the parents of 
Carl. A month after her arrival in New York 
she wrote asking me to fetch her home, as she 
had abandoned all idea of a stage career, 

I. was criminally to blame, perhaps, for in- 
dulging my girl to the extent of granting her 
every wish; but I did insist on her studying. 
She did not understand how ambitious I was 
for her. Both of us were born without any 
patience; hence small differences grew into 
serious ones. No doubt I was unreasonable, 
because I wanted her to have all the pep of 
today with all the good manners of yesterday, 
But although she spoke four languages, she ran 
away to marry a man who didn’t even speak 
his own. 

With the aid of the law, I tried to save her 
from herself, but she repudiated me before the 
judge who asked for my proofs. I actually 
could not prove that she was my own child, for 
in her own interests I had purposely refrained 
from registering her birth, owing to the an- 
nulment of my Japanese marriage. 

I never saw her again until two years ago 
at Monte Carlo, and my recognition of her took 
place under strange circumstances. The late 
Field-marshal Lord Ypres—or General French, 
as he was better known, perhaps, all the world 
over—and I had been judging the competitors 
at a fancy-dress ball, where I had given the 
first prize for men to Lord Northesk. After the 
prize-giving we went to the Sports Club. I was 
wandering around the tables when Lord Ypres 
said: 

“Come and see a perfectly lovely girl!” 

He pointed out to me a vision of loveliness, 
in an old-style Nattier-blue silk dress. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “that is my daughter 
Solange!” 

I have never seen her since, but when I came 
to Paris last spring I heard that, in spite of all 
her languages and her music, she was ironing 
out tired faces at a beauty parlor. 

My home, after my daughter left, I could 
only liken to a corpse from which the life has 
departed, and I took no more pleasure in the 
beautiful furnishings, all of which reminded 
me ceaselessly of the child for whom I had 
dreamed so many useless dreams. I could not 
read or study or write, so I flung myself into 
the turbulent whirlpool of the river of pleasure. 
I went to Deauville, where I played baccarat, 
bought horses and indulged in every folly. 

At the end of a most disastrous season even 
my racing glasses were stolen from out of my 
car. Not satisfied with these losses, I went to 
Monte Carlo, where I took a villa two minutes 
from the Casino. 

Some other time, perhaps, I will tell of my 
own and other people’s gambling adventures. 
Suffice it to say at present that one day after 
luncheon I received the money resulting from 
the sale of my parents’ home, and before tea 
time the whole thing—grape-vine, peach trees 
and tomato plants—had all gone into the 
Prince of Monaco’s melting-pot. : 

I earned, in short, the reputation of being the 
biggest woman gambler in Europe—W 
flattered me, and threw me into the money- 
lenders’ hands. 

When most frightfully broke, I commenced 
to recover my senses and I recalled ina hazy 
way that I hada husband. I made for London, 
took a suite at Prince’s Hotel, but left my hus 
band to live with his sister. : 

My central location became abominably 
popular, as usual. Nearly all the aristocratic 
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oung men were stony and came in for a 
“snifter”—English for a dozen drinks—and to 
consult me as to how to procure the necessary. 

These little committees on ways and means, 
though sometimes tragic, were most amusing. 
One man, who could show only an armless 
sleeve as collateral, worried how to commute 
his pension, while another bewailed that he had 
lost his leg in an accident instead of in the war. 

High finance was discussed by these good 
sports, as a rule, amid gales of laughter. 

After one of these afternoons, I went to the 
Embassy Club for dinner and sat next to 
T. P. O’Connor, who is an old friend of mine. 
While we were chatting of the terrible change 
that has taken place in London society since 
the war began, the Prince of Wales came in. 

We both remarked how tired he looked, and 
then the talk drifted on to the hardship of the 
Prince’s lot, and his terrible ceaseless round of 
opening bridges, asylums and créches, patting 
squalling babies’ heads and talking to timid 
mothers. I suggested that for my own part I 
would rather be engaged in comforting penni- 
less youths, and I told T. P. of the trying time 
I was myself passing through. 

“Why not write something about them?” 
queried the veteran journalist, and he prom- 
ised if I did he would print my articles. 

I jumped at the opportunity that was 
offered, but the things I saw while making 
the investigations chilled me to the marrow. 
Almost the first person I met was Mrs. Bennett 
Burleigh, the widow of the late well-known 
war correspondent. She was standing in the 
drizzling rain, selling flowers. 

While I wandered through the dreary Lon- 
don Streets, gathering material for my articles, 
with the great city sleeping callously, heedless 
of all the suffering with which I was contin- 
ually coming into contact, it flashed across my 
mind that if I stayed too long in that cruel 
capital I might become a derelict myself. Fin- 
ishing my series of articles, I secured my check 
and hurriedly returned to Paris. 

On coming back to Paris, I found a tiny 
pavilion in the very heart of the Latin Quarter, 
where I settled with a sigh of satisfaction. So 
here I am, mending the meshes in my drag-net 
so that no helpless man may escape when I 
throw it out again. 

Doctor Cather, one of America’s literary 
doctors, recently stated that a year or two in 
the Paris Latin Quarter is needed by all 
writers. If he meant this as an indication of 
the amount of literary material that is to be 
gathered here, he is absolutely right, for during 
the past six months I have amassed sufficient 
foundation stuff to fill half a dozen books. 

Never in my life have I seen anything to equal 
the sordid life on this side of the river in Paris, 
particularly in what is too often called “the 
America section of the Left Bank.” The many 
writers who have treated this section so ten- 
derly and so sparingly must surely have re- 
ceived hush money. 

In the brief period I have been living in this 
same Latin Quarter four splendid young 
Americans, none of them harassed by poverty 
or failure, have committed suicide. 

The day after each of these suicides, those 
who had feasted on the bounty of these splen- 
did fellows crawled back on the merry-go- 
Tound and went whirling around again. 

These wolves are more plentiful than the 
artists themselves. They would probably 
stone to death any person known to be writing 
the truth about them. If I continue, it will be 
equal to committing suicide, and I am anxious 
to live to see the joker in my pack of cards. 

These people are certain to plant a cactus 
on the grave of Belle Livingstone; but then, 
as Barry once said, “When you reach the 
evening of your days, you will realize with be- 
coming cheerfulness that we are all failures— 
at least all the best of us!” 

my tombstone I want the following: 
“Tf after I am dead 
Not much good can of me be said, 
At least this put in my epitaph, 
She made folks laugh.’” 
THe END 
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THE VENETIAN ROOM - BOOK - CADILLAC HOTEL 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT MICHIGAN AVE., DETROIT 
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The Atmeatioxe of 
A Venetian Palace 


HE vivid coloring of the Italian 
Renaissance, as exemplified in the 
notable palaces of Venice, gives the 
Venetian Room of the Book-Cadillac 
a unique and delightful charm. 





Here, as in the other main restaurants, 
luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to 
insure rapid, courteous and efficient 
service to guests at all times. 


1,200 rooms with bath, *4.0oand up. 475 rooms at mini- 
mum rate and 45.00. Sample rooms, *5.00 and 48.00. 
Special luncheon served daily in English Grill and 
Blue Room, $1.25. Dinner de Luxe in Blue Room and 
English Grill, $2.00 (except Sunday), Club Breakfast, 
85c and $1.00. Afternoon Tea served in the Chinoise 
and Palm Rooms. Coffee Shop on Ground Floor. 


Book: Qadillac 


HOTEL COMPANY : DETROIT 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 


















woman and child in the world 

was threatened by lurking 
dangers against which there was 
no protection. From time to time 
epidemics of contagious . diseases 
raged through communities. The 
doctors of those days did their 
best to cure. but were. largely 
powerless to -prevent~ sickness. 
Small wonder:that strange beliefs 
and superstitions wete associated 
with the prevention of diseases, the 
causes’ of. which were unknown. 


Fevcna years ago every man, 
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Health Heroes 


sible the tremendous advances 
which have taken place in a scant 
half century. 


Golden years of progress followed. 
The history of medicine from that 


There is a record in an old book of © 


English customs of many curious 
charms to ward off disease—pow- 
dered snake-skins to prevent ty~ 
phoid; a live spider in a peach- 
stone basket hung around the 
neck as a preventive of scarlet 
fever; garden snails and earth- 
worms steeped in beer to check 
consumption. In our own day, 
some of us were told that a bag 
of sulphur worn on the chest 
would prevent diphtheria. Even 
now there are people who wear 
steel rings to avert rheumatism 
and who carry horse-chestnuts to 
assure good health. 


From Superstition to 
Knowledge— 


Until 1876 not one doctor among 
thousands knew what caused con- 
tagious disease. It was in that 
year—less than fifty years ago— 
that Louis Pasteur, great French 
scientist, startled the world by 
announcing “his wonderful dis- 
covery of germs as a cause.of dis- 
ease. It was the key to the mystery 
of the cause and prevention of 
contagious diseases. It made pos- 


Lucky Little Girl 
Fortunate are the youngsters born in 
this day—whose parents can use the 
marvelous gifts of modern medical science 
to prevent sickness. 


The splendid work of the Health Heroes 
is bringing longer, healthier, happier life 
to millions. 


time reads like a romance—a won- 
derful story of achievement, of 
work and struggle, disappoint- 
ment and hope—and constant 
fight against the ignorance which 
cloaked diseases. Amazing dis- 
covery crowded upon discovery. 
All former conceptions of disease 
were revolutionized by the 
wonderful work of these Health 
Heroes, Pasteur, Koch, Lister, 
and their followers. In just four 
short years, from 1880 to 1884, 
were discovered the germs of 
pneumonia, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
cholera, erysipelas, diphtheria and 
tetanus, usually called lockjaw. In 
1900 came Walter Reed’s tri- 
umphant work in Cuba which 


resulted in locating a particul lai 
mosquito as the carrier of 
germ of yellow fever. 


From Knowledge to 
Action— 


Now that we know the cause/aj 
know how to fight disease, | 
can we best apply this knowled 
to keep our children well?: 


The schools of the country, @ 
plementing the work of nea 
officers, provide a natural pla 
for the beginnings of health'e 
cation. The work of the teach 
plays an important part in layt 
foundations of health for our be 


and girls. 
Cooperate with the school. / 


‘the teacher who is strivi 


interest your child in the pre 

of health habits. Do your val 
having your child cami 
your physician. Have him ino 
lated against the dread diseg 
which formerly took thous: i 
lives. 4 


Every year the fight againgtil 
ease goes on—a tremendous W 
Every year the rules of health I 
down by the great Health Hen 
are being better under- e 
stood and followed. s “5 
To secure the desired 7 
result—healthy boys 

and girls — parents, 
teachers, specialists, 
doctors, nurses, as 

well as the school 
janitor must join 

hands with health 

officers in campaigns 

for healthier and hap- 

pier childhood. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, recognizing the importance of the 
great work that 1,000,000 teachers are 
doing in promulgating health practices, 
has organized a school health bureau 


under the guid of eigh well- 


Company can best assist educators in 
school health campaigns. 


The advisory group has approved a pro- 
am which includes the printing of special 
klets, leaflets, and charts for use by the 





in class instruction. A book of 





known educators of the United States and 
Canada. These men and women, as 
the Metropolitan’s educational advisory 
group, are pointing the way in which the 





instructions for the school janitor has also 
been prepared. 
with Parents- -teachers: associations and 
women’s clubs, the message of child health 


teachers, the’ 


Throug cooperation 


is being spread in many communities. The 
Company’s agents are carrying a similar 
message to millions of homes. 

A series of pamphlets, “Health Heroes”, 
for the use of 
School students has been prepared. Al- 
mone a op nme to assist school 


to others laperestedt§ in n child 


lunior and Senior High 


wae, Se sent 
HALEY FISKE, President 
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